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On the Mhifting 
Currents of the restless main, 
Till in sheltered coves and reaches 

Of sandy beaches. 
All have found repose again. 

" Ever drifting, drifting, drifting, 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless heart, 
nil at length in books recorded. 

They like hoarded 
Household words no more depart." 
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PREFACE; 



These papers and fragments may prove as in- 
teresting and instructive, as they may be easily 
and rapidly r«.d; ; 

Allusive throughout to great social, literary, 
moral, and religious questions, they may, per- 
adventure, fix what is evanescent, and turn to 
lasting usefulness what might otherwise be over- 
looked or forgotten. Combined with instruction, 
the author hopes the reader will find that in- 
terest which illuminates with a welcome ray of 
sunshine the pregnant questions and the stirring 
events of no common-place age, and turns 
instruction into pleasure, and a useful repast into 
a delightful refreshment. 



VI PREFACE. 

The politician looks at the world in one aspect ; 
the literary man sees it at a different angle, and 
in another light. 

There may yet be a rarer, but no less important 
view from that sublime stand-point on which 
the Christian looks down and appreciates at their 
just value all sublunary things. It is by each 
sketching from his own point of view that a 
complete and Catholic estimate can be made. 
He is a narrow-minded bigot who denounces every 
estimate of men and things, which is not taken by 
his side and in his hght. What he thinks prejudice, 
may be true philosophy ; what he sets down as 
sectarianism, may be a side-hght of truth. 

Driftwood makes a cheery fire of a winter 
evening ; Seaweed, fragments of which have 
already floated in the world's troubled waters, 
yields a restorative and strengthening medi- 
cine, and Fallen Leaves put on, as they fall, their 
loveliest tints, and in their decay predict — 

"Tar-off summers we may never see." 
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FALLEN LEAVES. 
iUto fear's lag. 



NOTHER year is added to the past. It has 
'£^i rushed with impartial current over bridals 
1)L4l4 and burials, grie& and gladness, broken 
''^Z hearts and bounding ones. It has borne 
its messages into palace and hut — into 
royal and plebeian presence. Its waters 
lie still and calm over a thousand buried 
joys and hopes and interests. Footfalls 
heard at its beginning are silent for ever. Congratula- 
tions expressed and exchanged in it will be recijvocated 
no more. Plans inaugurated in 1862 are left unfinished. 
Enterprises fiiU of hope have stiffened in their birth. 
Buds fiill of promise are Bere and dead. Faces lately 
glowing with manhood are now furrowed with age, and 




2 NEW YEARNS DAY. 

the dark tresses of youth are silvered with grey, and on 
the heels of the departing old a young procession of 
hopeful hearts presses ready to fight lifers battles as 
their fathers have done before them. 

The New Year has risen out of the silent 
depths of the future, and its first waves beat 
against the shores of time. What new schemes will 
appear in it — what tragedies it will witness — what wars 
it will inaugurate — ^what bereavements and desolations 
— what Rachels weeping for their children because they 
are not, and Elis for their sons who have fallen in the 
high places of the field — it is not for us to guess, much 
less to prophesy. He who launched it out of eternity 
into time knows best. 

The measurements of time have varied in all ages. 
The universal registers of time are the heavenly bodies. 
The Moslem watches the earliest streak of the young 
moon as the dawn of a new cycle. Rising and setting 
suns mete out the hours of the day ; and the procession 
of the year through the opening spring, and the glow- 
ing summer, and the prolific autumn, is determined by 
the earth's march in its orbit. It is a sublime thought 
that the orbs of the sky should be the measurements of 
mortal life, and the firmament our dial-plate. So Time 
speaks to us in the whispers of its hours, in the echo- 
ing march of its days, and in the stately tread of the 
years. But we have other modes of measuring time, — 
that for instance of comparison. Our age or average 
stay on earth becomes to us a standard. We call time 
long or short, in relation to our own individual exist- 
ence. Yet Methuselah's age is brief when compared 
with eternity. Our life is a tale soon told. 

We very often determine the length of time by our 
feelings. Impatience feels a month longer than a year. 
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Our desires and passions complain that the time 
for enjoyment is so short. But whether the fever 
beats in the heart or the languid current flows slug- 
gishly along our veins, the flight of time is the same. It 
is deaf to our regrets and desires, our sorrows and our 
joys. 

The noblest measurement of time is the good we do. 
The footprints of goodness remain imperishable on the 
sands of time. It should be our mission and our effort 
to spread light where darkness hangs — ^to kindle love 
where apathy and indifference prevail; and thus, 
whether time be short or long in our experience, it will 
be charged with good and glorified by acts that leave 
lasting and beneficent impressions. We are not re- 
sponsible for the length of life assigned us, but for the 
way we husband or waste it. We ought never to for- 
get that we are in some shape acting on the world, 
creating a perspective of evil along the years, or pro- 
jecting sunshine into dreary homes and yet more dreary 
hearts. We may be blots or we may be blessings, but 
we cannot be blanks in the world. 

A year ago death entered the Palace of England and 
bore away, in the prime of life, the second personage in 
the realm. The blow is still keenly felt and deplored 
under the humblest roofs and in the most ancient an- 
cestral halls. Its suddenness, the comparative youth 
of the victim, and the sorrow it created in the heart of 
that illustrious lady who sways the sceptre of these 
realms, created a shadow alike deep, dark, and heavy 
over the length and breadth of the land. It pro- 
jected its gloom into Christmas, and dimmed if not 
diminished its festive joy. It sent its influence into 
1862, and disenchanted the Exhibition of some of its 
best attractions. It has left our Queen without heir 

b2 
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wisest and most confidential adviser^ in a crisis unpre- 
cedented in its gravity and its interests. Prince Albert 
was universally respected and esteemed. Leading a life 
surrounded by a thousand temptations, there is every 
reason to beliQve he remained uncorrupted and unde- 
filed. In so far, he set an example that rebukes the 
conduct and contrasts too vividly with the indulgences 
of many in the higher walks of life. His superiority 
to mere sensual gratifications was evinced from the very 
beginning of his relation to our Sovereign and to us. 
He became the patron of the arts, the promoter of 
science, and the friend of literature ; taking a deep and 
Mixious interest in all those pursuits and studies which 
adorn and benefit a people. His speeches were distin- 
guished by a chaste eloquence, a scientific knowledge, 
and a Christian tone, that alike gratified and in- 
structed. 

How much he may have contributed in silence and 
in secret to that wise, well-poised, and constitutional 
reign which has now stretched through twenty years, 
we may infer but cannot ascertain. Studiously occupy- 
ing a second but most influential place, and open to the 
misconstructions of envy and ill-nature, he acquitted 
himself with a discretion, a propriety, and dignity that 
gave universal satisfaction. His last speech, delivered 
at Edinburgh, indicated the earnest desire he cherished 
for peace amid the nations of the earth. ^^Most 
warmly does my heart respond to the concluding 
prayer, that these and similar imdertakings may con- 
duce to the diflusion among all nations of the blessings 
of peace and mutual goodwill.'^ 

His Royal Highness has gone up higher. He has 
not ceased to be, but only to be seen. He has ex- 
changed life for life — the crypt which even a palace is 
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for the sunlit cathedral whence sin and suffering and 
sorrow have fled for ever. He had often heard ex- 
plained the way that leads upward, and by that way — 
the only one for prince and peasant — he has entered 
into rest, and joined the white-robed choirs that wor- 
ship evermore. How transient is all that man calls 
great ! Windsor Castle has no defence from death. 
The most useftd life is often the fleetest. Let us pray 
that our beloved Queen, solemnized and saddened, may, 
through life, be so sustained by the God of all consola- 
tion, that she will ^^ weep as though she wept not,^^ and 
feel in the depth of her soul that if she has one tie 
fewer to bind her to a throne on earth, she has one tie 
more to attract her to a throne in Heaven. 

The aged are passing away daily into the silent land, 
and new eyes read what theirs are closed on for ever. 
But there will be a reunion such as earth has never 
seen — a fireside, the heat of which will never die — a 
roof-tree which shall never be taken down, and a family 
circle which shall never be broken up. We have in 
reserve our noblest heritage, and in reversion our 
richest treasures. Our faith rests on that Sacrifice 
which was finished 1830 years ago, and the virtues of 
which neither time nor numbers can exhaust. Our 
hopes stretch forward to a crown, which has no thorn 
in it, and a throne which will neither rock, nor tilt, 
nor decay — the last as sure as the first — hope as certain 
of future enjoyments as faith is of historic facts. We 
live in eventftd times, amid deepening shadows and 
complications laden with vast events. Men^s hearts do 
fail them at times ; but there are no chance disasters — 
One reigns on earth as well as in heaven. This is the 
safety of the universe, the confidence of Christians, 
and the pledge that nothing can go permanently wrong. 




tit ifto Ularalitj. 



OST readers are acquainted with that 
modiiied reproduction of " Comte " 
. which has appeared from the pen of Mr. 
^/^ Duckle.in theshapeof ahistoryofEnglish 
civilization. We need not remind them of 
the strange and utterly untenable system 
of morality which he has tried to build 
up. Palatable to corrupt human nature, 
it is repudiated by every thoughtful mind as the fruit 
of an extravagant and lawless temperament. But we 
do not profess at present to enter into a discussion of 
his theory ; we prefer to give a few specimens of the 
extraordinary disregard of facts in the writing of a 
philosopher who professes to 'base his whole system on 
the accuracy of his facts and the logic of his induction. 
For instance, he jumbles together, in the same 
category, Owen, Chillingworth, Hales, and Hobbes, as 
opposed to Higli-Churchism. Hales was promoted by 
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Archbishop Laud, — a proof of his sympathy with what 
he is said by Mr. Buckle to have opposed. Owen was 
ejected by his successors. But the most extraordinary 
feat is that of associating the pious and learned Puritan 
with the infidel Hobbes. 

Mr. Buckle asserts that the French Calvinist pastors 
^^ were insignificant priests." Who has not heard of 
Chamier, one of the most learned and successful oppo- 
nents of Rome ? and of Bochart, whose erudition is 
proverbial ? Dumoulin, Daille, Blondel, Claude, Vinet, 
D^Aubigne, and Monod ? For a man whose conclu- 
sions are inferences from his facts to evince such care- 
lessness is unpardonable. Mr. Buckle states that 
nothing has appeared " in the English tongue in any 
department of theological scholarship which is of value, 
and makes a mark on the age." Has he never read 
of Arnold, Whately, Trench, Stuart, Coleridge, and 
Chalmers ? 

^^ All the great sculptors," says Mr. Buckle, " come 
from Spain and Italy." Is this fact ? Does the majo- 
rity come from Italy and Spain ? Has Spain produced 
any of note? Chantrey, Thorwaldsen, Powers, are of 
Northern origin. Canova only is Italian. As this is 
one of the main pillars of his law of climate, his 
theory is so far enfeebled. 

Mr. Buckle alleges that ^^ not only Necker, but also 
Eousseau, were bom in Geneva, and drew their earliest 
ideas from that nursery of the Calvinistic theology." 
He adds, " Necker notoriously a rigid Calvinist." At 
the time Mr. Buckle alludes to, Geneva had scarcely 
an ember of its old Calvinistic theology left it. The 
company of pastors was without exception Socinian. 
Whatever Necker or Rousseau drew from Geneva, it 
could not have been Calvinism, unless Mr. Buckle 
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believes that these men had the rare power <^ tnmsab- 
stantiating Socinianism into Calrinism befcnne they 
imbibed it. Yet this misapprehension of the condition 
of Geneva is one of the great facts that lie at the very 
foundation of one of the great laws of Mr. Bnckle. 

''The historical vahie <^ the writings of Moses is 
abandoned by all enlightened men, even among the 
clei^ themselves/' This ontrageoos assertion is proved 
by a reference to Dr. Arnold, who held exactly the 
reverse, and Professor Powell of Oxfcnd, probably the 
last representative in England whom the clei^ would 
select for the e3q)ression of their sentiments on any 
theolc^cal subject. He might now add Bishop Colenso. 

But there remains one statement by Mr. Buckle 
which exceeds in absurditv all besides. It is, '* that the 
system of morals propounded in the New Testament 
contains no maxim which had not been previously 
enunciated, and some of the most beautifdl passages 
in the Apostolic writings are quotations firom pagan 
authors.'^ 

The svstem of morals in the New Testament has no 
precedent in pagan ethics. What heathendom set 
down as a virtue, the Christian writers denounce as 
vice. Mr. Buckle stands alone in this assertion. Like 
his philosophy, it is original. One cannot help regard- 
ing it as the offspring of passion rather than of sober 
belief. 

The " quotations from pagan authors'' are these, — 
"We are his offspring,'' and "the Cretans are always 
liars." These two passages &om heathen authors, in 
the judgment of Mr. Buckle, are "the most beautiftd 
in the Apostolic ^Titings." If Mr. Buckle's philosophy 
be no better than his taste, it must be a worthless con- 
cern. Let it Ije bonie in mind that it is on facts that 
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Mr. Buckle builds liis inductions. Were the facts true, 
we are prepared to prove that his philosophy is false. 
But if those which we have quoted be specimens of the 
extent of his research, or the integrity of his state- 
ments, his whole fabric has no foundation, and this 
last, and unhappily popular, attempt to deceive and 
mislead falls to the groimd. Its brilliancy is the phos- 
phorescence of error, not the splendour of truth. It 
can make few converts from the ranks of thoughtful 
men. 




^\t f rfss. 
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-■^' HERE is unbounded liberty of express- 
■ ing our inmost coHvictions, nor are there 
wanting opportunities of giving them 
, i) publicity, in every form, and as often as 
H-vJ)/} we like. There are highways in our 
itry-A times for the march of thoi^hts, as 
nmnerous and accessible as the iron roads 
that cover England with their network. 
Every morning thoughts of every shade and shape are 
pouring from this great city of ours along thousands of 
channels provided for their egress, which leave on the 
minds of men quickening and refresliing, or disturbing 
and corrupting, influences. The Press is the sublime 
and strong offspring of the age. A word home on its 
wings finds access to royal hall and humble cottage, and 
makes or mars thousands on whom it chances to drop. 
It has before now struck against thrones, and upset them 
— it has smitten dynasties, and scattered them — it has 
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convuked a continent, and troubled a world. In former 
days information was banked up in heavy folios, in valu- 
able libraries, in colleges and learned institutions. It has 
now burst its banks, and flows in streams over everv 
acre of our country, so that where the few deliciously 
sipped, the millions now slake their thirst. But the 
greatness of the power is the measure of the sense of 
responsibility with which it should be wielded. It is 
indeed a giant power. It becomes a gigantic blessing 
when inspired by pure feeling, and made the vehicle of 
everlasting and impartial truths. Faithful to its exalted 
mission, it will watch over the dearest interests of the 
land. It will be a sleepless guardian, but not a detest- 
able spy. It will defend the good, and with a censor's 
severity it will rebuke the guilty. It will uphold the 
true, the just, and the right, not because it is popular 
or profitable, or fashionable, but because it is the voice 
of conscience, and the call of duty. It will feel itself 
possessed of a real consecration — a divine mission — and 
simimoned to a holy work. It is no piece of extravagance 
to say that were the Apostle Paul living in the nine- 
teenth century, he would, in order to fulfil his mission, 
accept, if ofiered, the throne of a first-class daily news- 
paper. 

We have plenty of theology in the pulpit — plenty of 
secularism in the Press. What is wanted, and what 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby, longed to see as the most precious 
feature of the age, is religion in the columns of the 
Press, not sparkling and crackling like electricity in a 
jar, but, like the same element in the earth, discoverable 
by the genial warmth it difiuses, and the golden crops 
which it gives birth to and helps to ripen. Looking at 
all events and phenomena, and controversies, from a 
sublime stand-point, the journalist wiQ weigh them in 
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the scales of justice^ and thus dearly indicate their 
troe mission^ and accnratelj interprete their real 
meaning. 

On the other hand^ of all corruptrng and destmctive 
forces^ a corrupt press is the greatest. It lires by 
pandering to the basest appetites — kindling Tile passions 
— ^writing down to the lerel of the depraved, instead of 
trying to lift up the depraved to the heights of integrity 
and tmth and goodness. Snch a press lives by abuse, 
unscrupulous invective, and degrading scandal. It feels 
it is in its element when it labours to trample in the 
dirt the earnest and the charitable and the devoted, and 
it calculates on its largest sale when it has been most 
successful in loading with misrepresentation and 
calumny those who have made the greatest sacrifices in 
accomplishing the greatest good. The sacredness of 
home and the sanctity of private character are no 
barriers in the way of such caterers for the diseased 
appetite of vice. Papers of this stamp are not perhaps so 
numerous as thev once were. But no doubt the re- 
laxation which the Press has received from recent 
legislation, and the reduction of the price of paper, and 
the increase of readers of all kinds, mnst call into the 
field of literature all sorts of character as well as all 
degrees of talent, and accordingly we mnst expect news- 
papers that will not teach but deprave, and so far as 
they are supported and patronized they will be the 
shame, not the glory, of our literature and our country. 
It should advocate measures in preference to men the 
most beloved, and the ends of an institution above the 
institution, however venerable for its years, or endeared 
by its associations. It should hasten to uphold what is 
good and useful, without waiting till the most selfish 
adopt it from its having become popular. It ought not 
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to stand by and look coldly on while some great measure 
is struggling for life amid the foaming waters of inter- 
ested or ignorant opposition, and then on its being 
safely landed, volimteer its advocacy and help. It must 
refuse to measure the goodness of a cause by the loud- 
ness of popular acclamations, or to forsake a righteous 
claim because the cynic sneers and the mob yells. 
Let it rather stand alone in the desert, true to con- 
science, than be crowned with garlands as the popular 
betrayer of truth. 




6ooI( IrUmg anlt Castor ^mii^. 



OOD FRIDAY is the commemoration 
of a fact that has altered the face of the 
earth, reversed the current of the ages, 
and paid all that men owe, and purchased 
more than they have lost. On that day, 
never to be foi^otten, the smi set in dark- 
nese so entire that it seemed impossible 
he could ever emerge from the cold and 
dense shadow, and with that setting the hopes of 
human hearts sunk as lead within them. 

Easter Sunday is the commemoration of that day 
when He rose from the bosom of Death, and from the 
freezing night of the sepulchre, and sent along the ages 
rays of life, and beauty, and glory, that have electrified 
and cheered many past generations. The Grave thought 
it had received a victim, and discovered it had taken to 
its bosom a Conqueror. This Divine faith, sealed at a 
cross, and sent forth from a tomb, has advanced in speed 
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and splendour like the sun in his strength. The clouds 
that threatened to obstruct, it has fringed with gold ; 
the rocks that threw their cold shadows westward, it 
has turned into diamonds reflecting its light. It has 
crowned the mountain tops with glorious coronals, and 
the trees it has turned into shafts of sunshine, and all 
that obstructed its progress it has transformed into 
auxiliaries and impulses. The once shameful and 
detested sign of the cross, from which Jew and Greek 
turned away with disdain, has been inscribed on the 
Imperial Labarum, set in the diadems of empires, and 
accepted by the greatest and wisest nations as the sub- 
lime symbol of the greatest truth, and the sure pro- 
phecy of the greatest glory. Nor are its energies ex- 
hausted or its victories finished. Nation after nation 
has passed away ; empires have waned and bequeathed 
to us their names only ; temples have fallen, and their 
altars have decayed, and the very names of the priests 
that oflSciated at them are forgotten. The Pyramids 
sink deeper every year in the sands of the desert, and 
the very granite yields to the waste and wear of the 
ages. Shrines have been broken up, and their gorgeous 
ornaments passed away as the shadows of dreamland. 
Languages have ceased, and their characters can be 
deciphered no more. But the religion of the Crucified, 
in the gleaming page of its record, or on the eloquent 
tongue of its advocates, or in the warm hearts of its 
subjects, has held on with a never-retreating and an 
ever-advancing empire. Its sacred records are found 
in the soldier's knapsack, and beneath the sailor's piUow. 
It follows the caravan in the desert ; it crosses broad 
and stormy seas, climbs the steep hills, and descends to 
all depths, and spreads over all lands. Its wing is not 
numbed by the cold of polar snows, nor is it relaxed in 
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the heats of equatorial suns. It is the light of the 
cottage and the glory of the palace. That tiny spark is 
expanding into everlasting sunshine. That new morning 
which dawned in the garden of Arimathea is spreading 
over vast continents, and like the ray on the ancient 
statue of Memnon, awakening new songs, and kindling 
wherever it comes the splendour of noon. We only 
wonder that it has not yet hushed the rumours and 
rendered impossible the awfiil scenes of war. But we 
know, on authority that cannot err, that the sword 
shall be sealed up in its scabbard one day, never more 
to be drawn, and that the palm and the olive shall 
flourish on fields trodden hard by the soldier's feet. 
Canute may arrest the advancing tide, and Xerxes may 
cast his chains across the Hellespont ; but no opposi^ 
tion can successftdly resist the march of this mighty 
and beneficent force. Those glad sounds, of which 
Good Friday and Easter Simday are the unspent 
echoes, shall mingle with the hum of great capitals 
from Paris to Pekin, and with the chimes of the 
waves of the desert sea, and waken up increasing 
clusters of happy homesteads and peaceftd villager 
from the pine forests of the North to the palm grovea 
of the East. 

" With anthems of devotion 

Ships from the isles shall meet, 
And pour the wealth of ocean 
In tribute at his feet." 

It is with no feigned words, but from the very 
depths of our hearts, that we pray that the nations 
of Europe may at this moment feel the influence 
of a season so sacred, and breathe the air of a 
climate so holy, and see in a war that has no righteous. 
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pleas an issue that ought never to occur on that 
earth on which the Cross stood^ and in which the 
Holy Sepulchre was found. It is time the nations 
were laying aside their convict dresses, and putting 
on their Easter robes, and making ready for that new 
genesis in which all things will be made new. 
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'jK^-*.^^-» NEW feature haa lately appeared in the 
^1' ii J exertions of benevolent persons among 
^IX-V fhe distressed poor, and on the lower 

§, ^ strata of London life. The Bible Woman 

I IS not merelj a distributor of the Bible, 

as the name seems to indicate, but a dis- 
tnbittor of all sorts of good things among 
' the families of the poor. She is selected 

from the better informed and Christian women of the 
lower middle elaaa Sometimes she has risen from the 
very depths of St. Giles's parish by the instrumentality 
of the City Missionary, or the Scripture Reader, or the 
District Visitor. She receives twelve shillings and 
sixpence a week for her services. She sets out every 
day to visit the sisterhood of sorrow, suffering, and 
poverty, ostensibly and directly to introduce the Bible, 
additionally and practically to see what can be done to 
help the helpless, and to say what can be said to com- 
fort the downcast. It must be obvious to every reflect- 
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ing mind that a true and cheering word often does 
more to lift a wretched mother out of her misery than 
a donation of money or clothes^ needful in their place. 
The mere vulgar philanthropist does not understand 
this; he recognizes no value in anything he canH 
handle, or weigh, or measure with a foot rule. The no 
less mistaken missionary thinks he has done nothing 
unless he has left a tract, or preached a formal sermon; 
but kind words spoken by homely lips waken echoes 
that do not die, and inspire energies long laid prostrate, 
that rise up and walk. The peculiar adaptation of this 
movement lies in the fact that the visitor is a woman, 
and the objects visited are mothers and wives. The 
visitor is not a fine lady fiill of sentimental benevolence, 
afraid of dirt and vulgarities, and keeping well to the 
windward of subjects of her instruction ; but one who 
also has been in poverty and trouble, who has lost 
infants, and knew not how to raise money to bury 
them — ^who had a husband, and is a widow, who 
wrestled with poverty and nakedness and hunger, and 
can tell what she felt, and how she got out of it or got 
comfort in it : — '' Quaque ipsa miserima vidi et quorum 
pars magna fui,'' Such a message knocking at the 
door of sickness must be welcome. It is human nature 
in its finest and purest type, giving off its sympathy and 
sacrifices and services to those who rarely hear a kind, 
and never an encouraging, word. Since the institution 
of this new class of labourers in the service of sorrow 
and suffering, about three years ago, twenty-seven 
thousand Bibles have been sold among the very poorest. 
The importance of selling, as distinguished from giving, 
cannot be exaggerated. Bibles lightly got are lightly 
held by the poor. What they receive gratis finds its 
way to the pawnbroker's shop in the course of a week 

c2 
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or two^ while the book for which they have paid ten- 
pence, in weekly half-pence, is retained and valued as 
hard-earned property, and only parted with in the last 
extremitv. It seems to be the nniversallv operative 
law among the poor that money raised by begging, and 
Bibles received gratuitously, are not valued, and are 
speedily squandered. This is the common experience of 
these Bible women, and, we believe, the experience of 
the various societies which have directed their labours 
towards the elevation or instruction of the very lowest. 
In London alone, one hundred and sixty Bible women 
are visiting the neglected poor from house to house, 
pointing out ragged-schools for their children, places of 
worship for their parents, clothing clubs, and mothers' 
meetings, and other means of ameliorating their lot, 
and, above all, their homes. In improving the domes- 
tic condition and management of the homes of the poor 
these visitors have done incalculable good. It is easily 
proved that the poor pay a higher price than the rich 
for every article they consume. They are ignorant of 
every element of thrift and economy. They live in 
filth and damp, and amid drying linen and on wet 
floors — the first \'ictims of epidemics, and first, owing 
to their exhausted and enfeebled constitutions, to sink 
under their attacks. A discreet and sympathizing Bible 
woman — ^we can write from personal knowledge — shows 
the poor mother where the best and most economical 
soap can be bought, where fuel can be had at a reason- 
able price — ^how easily good soup can be made at a 
reasonable cost, and the room kept clean, dry, and 
sweet, at no great expenditure of labour. She offers a 
blanket early in the season, as soon as half the price of 
it is paid in weekly pennies -, and frocks and petticoats 
for the children, cast off by the rich, are given as pre- 
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sents and rewards for tidiness. The effect of persistent 
treatment of this sort is soon apparent. It should 
never be forgotten that the poor man flies to the gin- 
shop, not only because he likes gin, but because he 
finds there a gaslight, a fire, a sanded floor, and a news- 
paper. He is driven from home by its discomforts, and 
drawn to the ginshop by far less objectionable attrac- 
tions than gin. It is on this account that we cannot 
rely for the creation of temperate habits on the pledges 
and prescriptions of teatotal societies, but on the 
increased comfort, convenience, and cleanliness of the 
poor man^s home. The wife and mother makes home. 
What she is it becomes. Her temper, tidiness, and 
economy are its very air and light and warmth. On 
her the Bible woman acts with a force and a success 
which no other instrumentality has reached, and 
through her on children and fathers with a permanence 
it is impossible to dispute. We have no desire to ques- 
tion, far from it, the value of the labours of the City 
Missionary. He is first, and remains longest where 
vice and fever and ignorance reign. But, viewing the 
action of the Bible women on domestic and social life, 
regarding it as a means of raising the poor from the 
dunghiU and setting them, not indeed among princes, 
but among the decencies of the earth, we hold the mis- 
sion of the Bible woman to be a practical, comprehen- 
sive, and effective agency. It secures an entrance 
inaccessible to others. It makes the sale of the Bible 
a pioneer to a many-sided and kindly influence. It 
receives a welcome which woman fall of sympathy will 
always receive from woman fall of sorrow. It supplies 
a link long lost, and occupies a field long neglected, 
and we hope it will receive an encouragement and 
support long withheld. 




W\t pihnigfet glissitra. 




EMAKKABLE in its character, thi» 
'^ly movement has lost nothing of its first 
efficiency, though it has long ceased to 
excite the interest of novelty. It was a 
bold, but an important enterprise. It is 
now confessedly a great success. It de- 
manded a more than common amount of 
good sense, discretion, and delicacy; it 
laid its promoters open to severe censure in case of 
failure, and exposed them to great ridicule and smart 
gibes on the part of those who can always laugh at 
what they cannot understand, or will not help. The 
brief history of this movement is instructive. Many 
kind and earnest ministers and laymen felt deeply for 
the condition of forty thousand fallen women traversing 
nightly the streets of London. They were not only 
lost sheep, but ajjparcntly inaccessible to the aggressive 
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eflForts of those whose compassion their sorrows and 
their sufferings had excited. That there might be no 
fair opening for censure, the first promoters sent out to 
leading and influential persons seven hundred notices of 
their design. On the 8th of February, 1 860, five hun- 
dred invitations, enclosed in envelopes, were distributed 
among the sisters of the pave in Regent Street, Coventry 
Street, and the Haymarket, and the various casinos 
which they are in the habit of frequenting, aflectionately 
and respectfully inviting them to meet a few friends at 
tea in the Restaurant of St. Jameses Hall at half-past 
eleven p.m. About two hundred and fifty of these "un- 
fortunate ladies '^ accepted the invitation. They were 
addressed by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, in words 
fiill of earnest remonstrance. Christian feeling, and in a 
temperate spirit ; and the effect was most impressive. 
Numbers felt chords touched in their nature that had 
long ceased to vibrate, and reminiscences stirred that 
had been almost effaced, and applications many and 
fervent were made, by the victims of a great evil, for 
deliverance from its bondage. The results, in a mere 
statistical point of view, were as follows : — Twelve 
meetings of this kind were held; two thousand four 
hundred unfortunate women attended, twenty-six were 
restored to their friends, eighteen were placed in ser- 
vice, ninety-one were gathered into various " Homes '' 
provided for this purpose, four married, and two emi- 
grated. A contemporaneous attempt was made by some 
French pastors, under the same sanction, to impress the 
very numerous Frenchwomen who have fallen into the 
same degraded condition ; but here the difficulties were 
very great. The haunts of these unfortunates are the 
property of Belgians and Frenchmen, who import the 
tmhappy creatures into this country by gross misrepre- 
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sentatioiis^ and afterwards live and become rich by their 
gains. These taskmasters forbade their victims to ac- 
cept the invitations, and threatened to flog them if they 
disobeyed their orders. It was also found that the 
scepticism and superstition in which they had been 
trained in their own coimtry enabled them to a great 
extent to resist every attempt to awaken them to a 
sense of their position, and to throw off every earnest 
and salutary appeal. But, accepting all the failures, 
there remains sufficient success to be a reward to those 
benevolent persons who so nobly pitied and so kindly 
toiled for those who did not pity themselves. The 
countries to which the hundred and thirty-eight re- 
claimed unfortunates belonged were as follow : — Fifty- 
nine were natives of London ; two came from Wales, 
three from Scotland, and six from Ireland. Yorkshire 
furnished three, Gloucestershire four, Somersetshire 
eight, and two were from each of the remaining English 
counties. Their average age was twenty-two years. 
The sources and springs of the ^^ social evil '' are many 
and various. Not a few start on their unhappy career 
from fashionable dressmakers^ establishments. Young 
and beautiful, they feel the oppressive fatigue of vitiated 
air, late hours, and incessant work. They meet with 
them that " smile and are villains.^^ Dissatisfied with 
their intolerable toils, yearning for relief and sympathy, 
they yield, are forsaken, and die alike unknowing and 
unknown. Another source of this evil is found in the 
army. The rules of the service allow only six wives in 
each company, and the marriage of soldiers is generally 
discouraged. Regiments sent out to India are accom- 
panied by thirty wives, though composed of a thousand 
men. If yoimg women could look forward to early 
marriages, they would thus l)e lifted out of the way of 
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temptation. But, owing to the consumption of men by 
the navy and the army, by emigration, and by the fact 
that there are thousands of shopmen whose masters 
would dismiss them if they dared to marry, there were 
found at last census one million four hundred thousand 
women, between twenty and forty years of age unmar- 
ried. Servants out of place swell the ranks of the fallen. 
In fact, poverty has much to do as an occasion, if not a 
cause, of the first step downward. They see thousands 
of their sex on the streets gaudily attired, apparently 
prosperous and merry, while they are cold and hunger- 
bitten, and in rags. The temptation to plunge into 
the current is strong, and their principles or powers 
of calculation are weak, and they are ruined. The 
upper classes also contribute their share of victims. 
Fashionable mothers cultivate the society of profligate 
young men of rank and fortune, and often reap the 
fruits they have been fostering in the degradation of 
their daughters. No conduct is more worthy of censure. 
Vice ought to be reprobated in man as firmly as in 
woman. If we cannot extinguish the social evil, we 
may do much to lessen it. Earlier marriages would be 
a step in the right direction. Let young men begin as 
their parents began, and not wait to begin as their 
parents live after thirty years of prosperous labour. 
Let mothers learn to appreciate a fortune in a young 
man as highly as a fortune with a young man. The 
former is a mine, the latter is but a balance in the bank. 
At all events, he cannot have much pity or compassion 
in his heart who refuses his best wishes for the success 
of an enterprise that has already lessened the burden of 
human suffering, ^,nd appears to have capabilities of 
increased success. 




ilstitraalitits. 




ERTAIN national peculiarities there are 
nhich it IS difficult and not desirable to 
■ destroy Thej Beam to ha\e their seat in 
the mental and moral rather than in the 
matenal, nature of the race In each 
there is a marked idiosyncrasy. Some 
races blend much more easily than 
others In such fusions, however, there 
IS not always a successfiil and improved result. In 
some instances a nobler third springs from the amalga> 
mation of two. The Normans and Saxons are traceable 
in England, but not by a single surviving antagonism 
to each other. There has been greater difficulty in 
fusing the Celt and the Saxon; but whether the difficulty 
has arisen from our mismanagement, or from indestruc- 
tible points of repulsion, it is difficult to say. The 
Frenchman is a composite, the temperament of the 
ancient Gaul predominating ui three-fourths of the 
kingdom. 
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The Jew has the intensest national life. Viewed a& 
a mere natural phenomenon, and apart from its religious 
aspect, the Jew is the exponent of a nationality which 
survives in 1863 with all the force of the year 70. His 
voice rings still with its Eastern tone ; his face is more 
or less a photograph of Abraham^s ; and his retrospec- 
tive and prospective thoughts to-day are very much 
what they were two thousand years ago. The nation 
has outlived the fires of no ordinary persecution, and 
even its embers are quick with its ancient vital heat. 
The Greeks were possessed with a singularly strong 
national life, as marked and peculiar as it was strong. 
But it survives less in living generations, and more in 
their exquisite artistic and aesthetic remains. It was as 
intense as the Jewish while it lasted, but its intensity 
was exhausted in the magnitude and number of those 
works on which the chisel, the brush, and the pen did 
not cease for nearly a thousand years. The Romans 
were intensely national also. But their nationalism 
was destitute of the sublime morality of the Jew and 
the polished aesthetic taste of the Greek. It retained 
much of the ancient barbarian; the milk of the wolf 
was its earliest diet, and the fierce blood of its wild 
nurse coursed through its veins. Its grand effort was 
to disintegrate, and break down, and absorb the 
nationalities of mankind, and to inflict the power and 
communicate the privileges, of the cives Romani every- 
where. They failed even in their most splendid 
successes. At length they were incorporated with the 
Hun, the Vandal, and the Goth, and now barely Stat 
magni nominis umbra. 

But, as if to indicate that nationalism is rooted in 
humanity, on the debris of Italy and Greece new and 
vigorous shoots have sprung up, and, young as they 
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are, when measured on the scale of national life, they 
seem in these days destined to reassert their separate 
and distinctive existence. Napoleon has stirred the 
apathy of years^ and wakened up peoples, and kindreds, 
and races to a stronger sense of their life and a pro- 
founder appreciation of its value. Some forty years 
ago the Greeks — retaining the stirring recollections if 
not the blood of the warriors of Marathon and Ther- 
mopylae, and the philosophers of the Ilyssus and the 
Academy — rose against their Moslem oppressors, and 
reconsecrated Athens; and since that time, if they 
have not advanced, they at least do not retrograde. At 
present the Turk, as such, is rapidly dying out, and 
every race of Christians, inspired by the epidemic feel- 
ing, is preparing to emerge from that old Euphratean 
flood, and reassert its national life. 

The (ierman long and cruelly ruled the Italian with 
his iron rod. But he never amalgamated with the 
Italian, Between Vienna and Milan — the ruler and 
the ruled — there is neither sympathy, nor similarity, 
nor tendency to assimilate. Napoleon has set the pre- 
cedent of "Italy for the Italian,^^ and every crushed 
and down-trodden nationality has heard it as a 
summons to action. 




®|fmtmas €b^. 



4HEEE are spots on earth still radiant 
'\\lj with a glory that will not fade. These 
,^^4< are the Peniek and the Meccas of man- 
H'^JrS.-j kind. Days, also, there are on which, 
B-i^t' B& they turn up, falls a sunshine that 
' "" clears away cares and wrinkles from many 

a brow, and warms with the festal fire of 
Heaven many a cold heart. Christmas 
Day is one of these — the homeliest, the holiest, and the 
most welcome. It is a break in Time's troubled sky 
— a summer in many a soul where all is winter out- 
side — an interval of rest or refreshment amid the toils 
and travail and heavy burdens of this world of ours. 

Its return reminds those who are absorbed in the 
Hterary and political discussions of the day, that there 
are times when passion shoidd be laid and controversies 
healed, and the excitement and the incidental hasty 
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word should all be forgotten and forgiven beside the 
manger in which the Saviour lay^ and amid the music 
which the angels sung. 

At such a season it becomes us to leave for a little 
the low levels of this lifers interests, and to ascend in 
aspiration, if not in fact, to that sunny table-land which 
neither the clouds nor the tides of Time can touch. 
Breathing thus a purer atmosphere, we can look down 
and see more accurately how transient are the things 
that most occupy our thoughts, and how weighty and 
lasting are the themes and thoughts and events which 
Christmas Day brings within our horizon. There will 
be ever on that day many sweet, and some very sad, 
home-scenes, in which merry Christmas feeUngs wiU be 
tempered by sorrowftd reminiscences. Faces so happy 
that the door opened almost of its own accord to admit 
them have passed away into the shadow of death; 
voices that used to sound so musical are hushed in the 
silence of the grave ; forms once so welcome and fami- 
liar have fled like shadows from the dial-plate of Time ; 
footfalls that used to start a thousand welcomes will no 
more echo in the deserted hall, and the chair that is a 
family history and heirloom is no more occupied. These 
recollections will solemnize what other thoughts will 
sweeten. Changes of another kind will also appear on 
the pages of memory in the light of a Christmas fire. 
Poverty, long in pursuit, has at length come up with 
some. Youth has ripened into manhood, and brows 
once smooth are covered with grooves and wrinkles, 
like the brown sea-sand from which the tide of life is 
ebbing. It is on such occasions that the words of the 
poet Campbell occur, and give just expression to human 
experience : — 
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" The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life's succeeding stages ; 
A day to childhood seems a year. 
And years like passing ages. 

" When joys have lost their bloom and brcai.li, 
And life itseK is vapid. 
Why, as we reach the falls of death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid ? 



{{ 



Heaven gives our years of fading strengtli, 

Indemnifying fleetness : 
And those of youth a seeming length. 

Proportioned to their sweetness." 



Next to the sanctuary home rises up amid the light 
and shadows of Christmas as the most beautiful and 
blessed association. The French have no word for our 
English home; and many of that interesting nation 
have little corresponding to the thing. *^ Home,^^ 
says a French traveller, " is the centre of the entire ex- 
istence of the English. It is the stronghold of their 
fortune, their family, and their liberty.^^ Home at 
Christmas time is the reunion and gathering together 
of the far-spreading branches that together form the 
Christmas-tree. It is the spring of those living streams 
that freshen the waste places alike of the individual 
heart and the collective community. It forms the re- 
treat of troubled hearts, the scene of forgiven and for- 
gotten wrongs — the quiet and sheltered bay into which 
the surf and spray of this world^s controversies and per- 
plexities are not suffered to roll. It is the English- 
man's refuge. Touching this holiest spot of Mother 
Earth, he renews his strength and rekindles at its hearth 
cold hopes and joys that help him manftdly to enter on 
the arena and fight nobly, if not always with success. 
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life's hard battles. From the very heart we wish all a 
merry Christmas. May its sun rise on many glad 
households, and set on none that are not wiser and 
better and happier for Christmas-day ! May it be in 
many a manly soul the Lethe of all that is painful, and 
the pledge and earnest and prophecy of that blessed 
home whose hearth-stone shall never grow cold, and 
the roof-tree of which shall never be shaken down ! 




CUjatrtl Barrett Igrirfuning. 



K-?'^"~'N-* TRUE poetess baa recentlypassed &om the 
region of material things into the realm 
of everlasting sunshine. The dreams of 
^^Tf ^^ time have become to her the realities of 
eternity. She now lives amid the splen- 
dours of a day from which she drew down 
many a brilliant vision that illuminated 
E*-^Si£' the night, and beautified the rugged 

i of this world She has left on earth the re- 
stramts and trammels of the soaring spirit, not its 
capacities and powers. In this life language is often 
suggestive of thoughts that come only in fragments 
within the horizon of the mind. lu the higher life, it 
is the perfect representative of thoughts too magnificent 
ever to be realized here, and laden with these, it there 
ebbs into truly poetic and perfect expression. The 
poet works in chains in this world. Gleams only of 
the infinite break at intervals on the shores of his soul 
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He sees at best through a glass darkly. Having gone 
up higher, he sees as he is seen. He stands face to 
face with all that is bright, and pure, and true, in that 
grand apocalypse of light, and glory, and loveliness. 

Mrs. Barrett Browning^s poetry takes a very high 
place in the estimate of all who have carefully studied 
the beautiful creations of her genius. Her thoughts 
are often obscure, but always grand. Her language is 
compressed and vigorous. Her themes are happily 
chosen, and artistically worked out. Her communion 
as a poetess is rather with the past than the present, 
and with the upper oftener than with the lower world. 
Her works are, therefore, the admiration of the con- 
templative and thoughtful, who seek a higher nutriment 
than can be gathered from common fields, and love to 
hold communion with the beautiful, the suggestive, and 
the sublime. 

Two of her noblest smaller poems are entitled, 
^^ Crowned and Wedded,^^ and " Crowned and Buried.^^ 
The former sings the coronation and wedding of Queen 
Victoria, in strains worthy of the festive and joyous 
occasion, closing with an advice to Prince Albert, which 
he faithfully followed : — 

'* Count that wedded hand less dear for sceptre than for ring. 
And hold her uncrowned womanhood to be the royal thing." 

The latter is a graphic and poetic portrait of Napoleon. 
There is a hue of sorrow tinging almost all the poetry 
of Elizabeth Browning. It is not a morbid melancholy, 
such as marks the productions of the disappointed, 
the peevish, and the jealous. It is rather the me- 
lancholy that is inseparable from great genius, 
resulting from the struggle of the higher life within 
against the limitations and restrictions of its condition. 
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There is pathos in deep thought, and indeed inseparable 
from it. Even humour or wit of the highest sort is 
pensive. It seems as if men who live on the outside of 
things were merry. But men whose thoughts rise 
above the heights of time, or pierce the exterior of life, 
feel often sad. 

Mrs. Browning^s poetry combines abstraction with 
gorgeous language. She arrays subtle thoughts in 
luxuriant drapery, and weaves the deepest affections of 
the heart into strains of poetic beauty. She makes 
audible those inborn melodies which create music as 
often as they are heard. Yet she is not likely to be 
popular with the multitude. She writes for the 
thoughtftd — those that live above the plane of sensuous 
things — who eat other bread than that which grows on 
earth, and crave inspirations such as the writings of 
this gifted lady so pre-eminently express and convey. 

Her early translation of ^^ Prometheus Bound,^^ from 
the Greek of iEschylus, has been generally regarded as 
a failure, notwithstanding the poetess was thoroughly 
conversant with Greek literature. Her ^^ Drama of 
Exile '^ is a noble and a lasting accession to our litera- 
ture. The " Seraphim,^^ the " Romaunt of the Page,^^ 
and " Casa Guidi^s Windows,^' all sparkle with gems 
which the mist her genius delights to dwell in cannot 
conceal. 

A friend mentions the following facts respecting 
her : — 

^^In 1838 appeared ^The Seraphim^ and other 
poems — the latter mainly reprinted from the periodicals 
in which they had first appeared. About this time 
she fell into ill health, and having broken a blood vessel 
in the region of the lungs, was ordered to -winter at 
Torquay; but though she slowly recovered from the 
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original disease, her health while there received a 
painful shock from her brother's death by the upsetting 
of a boat. For some years she was a confirmed invalid. 
In the seclusion of a sick room, however, slie studied 
the classics most carefully in the original, and in 1844 
produced the first collected edition of her ' poems,' on 
which her fame chiefly rests, and of which new editions 
appeared in 1850 and 1853. They were published each 
in two volumes. In the interval between the appear- 
ance of the first and second editions of this work, Miss 
Barrett married Mr. Robert Browning, whose name is 
well known to the literary world as one of our few living 
poets. Since their marriage, Mr, and Mrs. Browning 
have lived mainly in Italy, though they have paid short 
visits occasionally to their Mends in England." 

Two of her own sex have well traced her character. 
Mary Russell Mitford thus describes her : — " Such is 
the influence of her manners, her conversation, her 
temper, her thousand sweet and attaching qualities, 
that they who know her best are apt to lose sight 
altogether of her learning and her genius, and to think 
of her only as the most charming person they have 
ever met." Margaret Fuller thus speaks of her : — " In 
delicacy of perception, Mrs. Barrett Browning may vie 
with any of her sex. She has what is called a true 
woman's heart," 

We may venture to place her at the very head of | 
roll of English poetesses. She combines a 
ness of Mrs. Hemans, and the depth of 1 
occasional bursts of dramatic grandeur 1 
Shakspeare, while she 
prevent her poetry from \ 
multitude. She has peun^ 
finished her course. 
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of her country and her kind, aud left imperishable aiid 
bright reminiacences of her transit through the world- 
Being dead she still sings, and manv a sad heart will 
still be cheered, and many a broken one healed by the 
music of her song. 





%tlxm mh Infrlic fift 



HAT is wanted in our country is less of 
- defined party policy and far more of 
_ inspiring principle. The demarcations of 
" party may change every year; but the 
motive force of all political action ought 
to be fixed. Inconsistency lies, not in a 
change of outer policy, but in an abne- 
gation of vital principle. It is not, in 
short, uniformity of outward action that best defines 
and determines a political career, but unity and integrity 
of inward and vital inspiration. The only inspiration 
of all political virtue, patriotisnij and national progress 
is Christianity. It alone generates a persistent and a 
successful policy. It gives the single eye, and the 
simple purpose, and the earnest energy. It is the 
spring of patriotism that is never exhausted, and can 
never be corrupted. 

One of the fatal errors of the day is the notion that 
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religion and politics ought to be dissociated. With the 
believers in this theory, religion is regarded as a nun, 
visible on Sundays, but of necessity shut up in cloistral 
sequestration during the week. They think Christianity 
an outer garment, most becoming at church, but of far 
too delicate and ethereal a fabric to be worn in the 
traffic, turmoil, and contentions of every-day work. In 
these notions there is a fatal misapprehension. We are 
no advocates of a pretentious and pharasaic Christianity. 
We suspect the piety that cannot write an invitation to 
dinner without interspersing it with texts, or converse 
on the weather without dragging in reflections, precious 
in themselves, but insulted and injured by thoughtless 
and irreverent handling. Religion, as the inspiration 
of politics, is neither heard nor seen, but felt. It is 
not the electric element in the jar, sparkling and crack- 
ling, but the same element pervading the earth, warm- 
ing and fertilizing, and discovered in after days only 
in the golden harvests of autumn. 

True religion should regulate national policy, rule 
the market, preside at the exchange, decide the vote of 
the citizen, and inspire the speech of the candidate. 
It should reign everywhere. In truth, all space is 
temple ground, all acts worship, and all hours divine ; 
and everywhere, and in every relation of social life, man 
is to be — ^not talk or pretend, but be-r-the Christian. 
We ought to carry into all life's individual eddies and 
national cataracts — ^into its hidden nooks and public 
places, its by-paths and common roads — the whole 
force and splendour of a celestial presence, evermore 
striving to raise the temperature of earth to that of 
heaven, and to mould the policy of nations after that 
of the " kingdom that cannot be move^/^ 




f itfltl^w C-feristmas. 




^^*;:x^HE festal religious days of England 
are not many. But, few as they are, 
their observance is no mere mummery. 
Their hold is on the intellect, the heart, 
the conscience of the people. 
Christmas Day is at once festal and 
solemn. It unites the fire-side and 
the altar, the family and the congre- 
gation, the nation and the whole Church in heaven 
and on earth. On this day the statesman, the mer- 
chant, the tradesman leave outside the dusty shoes 
of d^y life, and enter the sanctuary of home as 
fathers, or sons, or brothers, — thence to carry forth 
into the conflicts and drudgery of this world sus- 
taining and blessed reminiscences. Of all centres of 
lasting forces home is the greatest. Our country is 
our great home. Our home is our httle cotmtry. But 
let home he dissociated from religion, — let no statedly- 
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recurring periods kindle under its roof-tree thoughts of 
heaven and hopes beyond, — let it lapse into a mere 
dormitory or dining-room or drawing-room, and nothing 
more, and England will be dispossessed of her noblest 
glories, and her throne of its best and most reliable 
elements. Our home on earth is not a thing of walls 
and windows, but the soil in which affections grow up 
and intertwine and strengthen each other. These 
affections have risen high above the level of mere 
instincts in consequence of the sanctifying power of 
Christianity. Every Christian parent recognizes in his 
home something diviner than meets the eye. He looks 
on his children, who grow up like olive-plants around 
his table, and sees laid and stiU resting on their young 
heads the hand of the Great Redeemer. The mother 
recollects this day that some of her children are far off 
on the sea or in some remote colony, but i^he is com- 
forted by the thought that the protecting presence of 
Him whom this day commemorates is wide as the dome 
of the sky and near to all as the air we breathe. Many, 
too, this day will see vacant places that never can be 
filled on earth, and hear unspent voices, and feel within 
lonely chambers in the heart. But this sense of deso- 
lation will be lightened by the sure hope that a great 
family meeting is in reserve, when the photographs 
stored in memory will perish in the presence of their 
originals, and the lights and shadows, and losses and 
gains, and griefs and gladness of our homes on earth 
will be lost in the splendours of that sunshine which 
sleeps for ever on the roofs of the ^^many mansions of 
our Father^s house/^ 

The aged sire, on whose head the snow has long fallen, 
will remind his family that those points of earth are 
whitest which are nearest^heaven. His ebbing strength 
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of body will be compensated by his inward conscious 
peace ; and the departure of the past will inspire his 
heart to look more intensely into that future in which 
the present will be glorified. Let those who are weary 
with the march of life, and loaded with its cares and 
troubles and crosses, call in every stray thought ; and 
let the memory of Him of Nazareth light up and warm 
his home and touch his heart, and prompt the resolu- 
tion to make some one better and happier, because he 
himself has felt the summer which Christmas ever 
wakens up in this wintry world of ours. 

We have received much, and therefore we owe much. 
Let us taste the highest happiness that is felt on earth 
— the luxury of doing good to the greatest number of 
mankind. Let not our regrets in the last hour be those 
so finely expressed by Hood : — 

" I dressed as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold. 
With silk and satin and costly furs 
In many an ample fold ; 
But I never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter's cold, 

"The wounds I might have healed. 
The human sorrow and smart. 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part ; 
But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart." 

This Christmas Day falls on the world, we may say, at 
peace. Pekin is fallen, and our victorious troops have 
returned home. Italy is absorbed in internal adjust- 
ments. Prance is quiet ; Germany is stiU ; even Austria, 
if ready for war, rests to-day. How long the European 
calm will last we know not. But we are sure that one 
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day tlie song which the shepherds heard on the plains 
of Bethlehem will be the jubilee of creation, and the 
glory that fell on the manger be the illumination of the 
universe, and right become might, and truth victory, 
and the wide earth the floor of a grand cathedral in 
which service shall never cease. 




amttor itto fmr. 



1----''-' '--^ ~ ' NE year has passed away, and is now 
''-' /'\ buried. It was one of the sunniest of 
^ Vj^i'' ■ ^^'^ century. Its political, like its 
■ ' W^. astronomical, phenomena have also been 
remarkable. Another year is bom, and 
'jj'/-*' already on its journey, like a strong man 
preparing to run his race. We stand 
by the grave of 1862, and at the birth 
of 1863. Some are thankful that another year has 
been added to the centuries, and feel reheved by its 
disappearance from the calendar. Others regret it has 
so rapidly fled, taking with it joys they thought were 
perpetual fixtures. Time is long or short according to 
our feelings. Our passionate desires and appetites 
crave a long period for indulgence, and fret and com- 
plain that time passes away so swiftly. Our fears and 
griefs lament the slow procession of the months, and 
push against the wheels of Time in order to increase 
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their speed. It is bridals and burials, griefs and glad- 
ness, health and sickness, that modify in our feelings, 
not in reality, the length or shortness of time. Pining 
Tinder the weight of a great calamity or sore bereave- 
ment, we feel that the days, months, and years have 
leaden feet, and that the sun stands still on Gibeon and 
the moon in the valley of Ajalon. Rejoicing and jubi- 
lant at some good fortime or stroke of unexpected suc- 
cess, we feel time flies on wings that rapidly disappear, 
leaving behind only the dying murmur of their beat. 
Years thus seem months, and months are shortened into 
days. However true, it is feeling, not fact. Time 
moves on with impartial sweep. It passes over the 
bounding heart, and it does not pause to comfort the 
broken one. It measures out its minutes with un- 
changing faithfulness. Its pendulum is not affected by 
joy or sadness, by regrets or congratulations. The 
overarching sky is the dial-plate of time, and sun and 
moon and stars are the regulators of our days — the 
very machinery of heaven being thus consecrated to be 
the clock of earth. To these heights no shadows or 
lights of ours can reach. We cannot increase or dimi- 
nish the ^action of that sublime and solemn mechanism. 
There is a Latin inscription on the clock — the quaint 
clock — in the northern transept of Exeter Cathedral, 
pregnant with meaning. Referring to the hours, it re- 
cords, " Pereunf et imputantur.** This is a true and 
profitable thought. Each hour is laden with responsi- 
bilities. Our words and actions transmit influences 
into the years and days as surely as the stroke of the 
hours send their echoes along the corridors of that 
cathedral. Morally, the years are what we make them. 
The year on which we have entered will introduce to us 
in quick succession its empty days, and these we must 
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fill with good or evil. The past, having received its 
load, has gone to lay it down where all its predecessors 
have laid down theirs. The future has begun its course, 
empty, and ready to receive what we give it. Let us 
pour into its every cup elements of good. Let us 
charge it with all that is patriotic and beneficent. For 
this we are answerable — to this let us contribute with 
unwielding energy. Having done our duty, or, at 
least, endeavoured to do it, we shall look with compo- 
sure at all that perplexes or upsets others. 

There is no prophet in England able to foretell what 
scenes shall come within the horizon. Some see 
the storm-clouds rising over all Europe, and strange 
and startling shapes of evil, like birds of night, hasten- 
ing up at every point of the compass. Austria is ill at 
ease ; Italy is a quiet volcano ; France has her hand on 
her sword-hilt ; Russia is not yet done with ; Turkey in 
Europe is dying out, and somebody will set a covetous 
eye on Constantinople ; the spirit of evil is active in 
Ireland and America, and the agitators of the hour are 
trying to stir to its depths the fierce democracy. One, 
however, is at the helm of the universe, who knows bet- 
ter than we do what is best for us. We would rather 
be festive than foreboding ; and, strong in our belief that 
right is might, and that truth is victory, and that " out 
of evil still educing good,^^ is evermore the action of Him 
who sits enthroned high above the tide-marks of time, 
we wish heartily to all a Happy New Year ! 




JaUstinc. 




^^i^HIS memorable country has been lately 
^ thrust on the attention and sympathies 
world. That strip of land on the 
* southern part of Syria, extending from 
Lebanon on the north to the Dead Sea 
and Edom on the south, is covered with 
gloriouB memories from the days of Abra- 
ham, to whom it was originally given. 
Its people have created indelible impressions on the 
earth. Its names are household words. The songs of 
its temple resound in the churches of all Christendom 
still. Its language is the study of the learned, and the 
repository of thoughts that never die. It was of old 
" a good land," " a land flowing with milk and honey." 
It was covered with aromatic flowers, on which the bees 
fed during three-fourths of the year. Its mountain 
chains, rising up into every climate, were covered with 
vines, and abounded in the produce of tropical and 
temperate zones. It was a garden bearing on its 
bosom the fruits of all lands — a granary stored with 
food for a continent — a clime for invalids — a nursery of 
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giants. The last rays of Eden seem to have lingered 
on its bosom longest, as if reluctant to bid final farewell 
to the earth. The contrast between its past and its 
present is indescribable. The earthquake^ the light- 
ning, and the storms of a thousand years seem to have 
torn it in pieces. Its cities wear the sadness of mauso- 
lea. Its sea of living population has ebbed away, and 
left the reefs high and dry on which generations have 
struck and gone down. Fierce birds of prey darken its 
light with their wings. Hordes of Arabs and Druses 
in countless migratory tribes overspread and desolate its 
soil. The jackal howls amid its ruins. The Moslem, 
too lazy to rule and too feeble to restrain, helps to keep 
it the land of rapine, insecurity, and misrule. Property 
never becomes capital, and the sower is seldom the 
reaper ; and the land, smitten and stricken and afflicted, 
calls out, like the Moabitess of old, " Call me no more 
Naomi, but call me Mara, for the Lord hath dealt 
very bitterly with me.^^ Another Moses, looking out 
from Nebo, would see no ^^ goodly land,^^ and future 
spies would bring no rich bunches of grapes. Chateau- 
briand remarks, " Every local name retains within it 
some mystery ; every cavern speaks of futurity ; each 
rocky height reverberates the accents of some prophecy 
God himself has spoken within its borders. The 
washed rivers, the cloven rocks, the yawning tombs 
attest their prodigy. The desert seems stiU stricken 
with terror, as if it had not yet dared to break that 
silence which was felt where the voice of the Eternal 
had been heard.^^ 

The Saracen, the Moslem, and the Roman, have left 
in ruins the traces of their presence. The Turk has 
kept it pining and wasting down to this day, and now 
begins to reap the retributions of which he has so long 
been sowing the seed. 




^c C^istian ^Mtx. 



^^^^ CHRISTIAN soldier is not the living 
ontradiction which we read of in the 
i/fc^! tracts and hear in the Bpeeches of the 
^^^ Peace Society. Christianity is not the 
monopoly of cotton mill s or the escluaive 
inheritance of cotton lords. To listen to 
Mr. Bright and Mr.Cobden onewould sup- 
pose that Cornelius and his devout soldier- 
Bcrvant, recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, were airy 
myths, and not exact and inspired facts, and that the 
Peace Society and the religion of peace were one and 
the same thing. A letter from the late Colonel Shad- 
forth, written to his wife a few hours before he marched 
at the head of the gallant 57th to storm the Redan, is 
the finest combination we ever witnessed or read of the 
devotion of a true Christian and the courage of a loyal 
soldier. He tells his wife on the eve of battle of his 
unwavering trust in the Rock of Ages — his simple faith 
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in the efficacy of the great Atonement — his acquiescence 
in any issue which his God might determine, and his 
conviction that for time as for eternity all was well. 
He repeats in words of simple and solemn import his 
ardent affection to his wife^ his children, and his home, 
and his assurance that if he should see them no more in 
time, he would meet them in the better land. He then 
heads his regiment — calm, resolute, full of courage — 
and falls in that terrible onset. Many see the hero 
only. A few look deeper, and see the secret source of 
the creation of the hero. All must admit that the 
Christian and the hero were both developed in no ordi- 
nary type in that admirable officer : the Christian, 
evidenced by the precious letter he addressed to his 
wife ; the hero, in the calm and resolute leader of the 
57th ^^ die-hards ^^ on that memorable 18th day of June. 
Soldiers may be Christians. The bravest of the brave 
are Christians. Never did an army in active service 
show so many earnest and devoted Christians. Never 
was the inspiration of eternal truth more signally illus- 
trated as the motive power of the soldier^s heart, or 
more powerfiilly shown as the creative element of all 
that gives superiority to our country, our army, and 
our navy, than in the case of Colonel Shadforth. While 
churches seem turned into camps at home, our camps 
seem consecrated into churches abroad. Such men as 
Colonel Shadforth are the sinews of our battalions. 
Their memory is eloquent ; their last words are 
victories. Being dead they yet speak. May his mantle 
fall on the shoulders of many a gallant successor. 
While, alas, the chicanery of petty minds and petty 
partizanship is exhibited in Cabinet, Congress and Divan, 
may the Christian enthusiasm and heroic nerve of the 
Shadforths and others of that noble class be yet more 
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abundantly displayed abroad. It is of such high-souled 
men that our Queen and country may well be proud, 
and yet thankful to Him " to whom the shields of the 
earth do belong.^^ 

The following letter from Lieutenant Colonel Warre,of 
the 57th Regiment, to the widow of Colonel Shadforth, 
who was killed in the attack on the Redan on the 18th 
of June, aflfords a most aflfecting testimony to the esteem 
with which the Colonel was regarded by his regiment, 
and the courage with which he led them to the 
assault : — 

" Camp before Sebastopol, June 18th. 
" My Dear Mrs. Shadforth, 

^^ I trust the report from other sources will have 
prepared you to receive the painful inteUigence it be- 
comes my duty to convey to you. 

" When I look to the sincere regard all the officers 
and men of the 57th Regiment felt for our lamented 
Colonel, it is with unfeigned grief that I am obliged to 
inform you that he is no more. His gallant spirit fled 
while leading his men to the unfortunate and unsuccess- 
ful attack on the Redan this day. 

" As a soldier, his thirty years^ service in the 57th Re- 
giment ha« endeared him to officers and men, and the 
recollection of his devoted attachment to the regiment 
has spread a gloom through our camp, showing how 
beloved he was in life and how respected in death. His 
remains were brought up by his detached men, and they 
will be interred to-morrow in the cemetery attached to 
the division, where our late Colonel Goldie and Lieu- 
tenaiit General Cathcart already rest in a soldier^s 
grave. 

e 2 
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"Pray accept my deepest sympathy and heartfelt 
condolence for your irreparable loss, and believe me 
your faithful servant, 

" Henry J. Warre, 
" Lieutenant Colonel, 57th Regiment." 

Colonel Shadforth seems to have felt some presenti- 
ment of his approaching fate, for he took leave of his 
wife and children, the night before the assault, in the 
foUowing terms :— 

" Before Sebastopol, June 17th, Nine p.m. 
"My OWN beloved Wife AND dearlybelovedChildren. 

^^At one o^ clock to-morrow morning I head the 57th 
to storm the Redan. It is, as I feel, an awfully peri- 
lous moment to me, but I place myself in the hands of 
our gracious God, without whose will a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground. I place my whole trust in 
Him. Should I fall in the performance of my duty, 
I fully rely in the precious blood of our Saviour, 
shed for sinners, that I may be saved through Him. 
Pardon and forgive me, my beloved ones, for anything 
I may have said or done to cause you one moment^s 
unhappiness. Unto God I commend my body and 
soul, which are His ; and should it be His will that I 
fall in the performance of my duty, in the defence of my 
Queen and country, I most humbly say, ^ Thy will be 
done.' God bless you and protect you ; and my last 
prayer will be, that He, of His infinite goodness, may 
preserve me to you. God ever bless you, my beloved 
Eliza and my dearest children ; and, if we meet not 
again in this world, may we all meet in the mansion of 
our Heavenly Father, through Jesus Christ. God bless 
and protect you ; and ever believe me, your affectionate 
husband and loving father, 

"Thomas Shadforth.^' 




% fjtt Sttr. SB. Cam m\sm. 




^^^^^^■. NE of the quiet working men of the age 
JfJ^'C'f.^' lately passed away nearly unnoticed. A 
E\?oK^^ mitre renders conspicuous. Eloquence 
1 learning give lustre to a name ; and 
on the face of the great reflectors of 
the men and manners of the age, the 
lights and shadows of the high, or the 
famous, or the bustling only, are usually 
seen. The quiet noiseless benefactor of his day and 
generation is heard of only in the circles that formed 
the area of his labours, and his memory lives chiefly 
among them. The Rev. W. Cams Wilson was for 
many years Sector of Whittington, near Kirkby Lons- 
dale. This secluded rural parish was the earliest scene 
of his labours. Not satisfied with this necessarily 
restricted sphere, he originated the system of building 
neat and inexpensive chorches in destitute localities, and 
thus ^became one of the earliest church extensiouists. 
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At that time, and in that diocese, a couple of thousand 
pounds were thought a good round sum for one to lay 
out on a parish church. The day had not dawned that 
was to witness nearly one hundred thousand pounds 
expended on a church in Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, or forty thousand coolly stated to be necessary 
to build a tabernacle for a zealous Baptist Minister. 
Mr. Cams Wilson was also the founder and munificent 
supporter of those noble institutions, near Kirkby Lons- 
dale, the Clergy Daughters^ School and the Servants 
and Schoolmistresses' Training Institutions, at Casterton. 
In these institutions, and during upwards of a quarter 
of a century, two hundred girls have been educated, and 
many a poor clergyman can testify to their value. He 
started, upwards of thirty years ago, " The Friendly 
Visitor '^ and " The Children's Friend,'' monthly mag- 
azines for the young and for the working classes, which 
were so appreciated that at that time they attained a 
monthly circulation of fifty thousand. The germs of 
several of the most powerful and influential institutions 
were developed by this excellent clergyman. Severe 
organic disease necessitated his spending the last ten 
years of his life at Ventnor, Isle of Wight. But his 
intensely active and practical beneficence would not let 
him rest. Soon after the Crimean War he set about 
caring for the soldiers in the neighbourhood of Ports- 
mouth. He ministered to their families, visited on 
board ship those who were ordered for foreign service, 
and instructed and preached to them. Many a brave 
soldier, now numbered with the slain, first heard words 
of comfort, encouragement, and peace from his lips. 
He established the first Soldiers' Institute at Ports- 
mouth. In the course of three years he distributed 
among soldiers 1,200,000 Bibles at home and abroad. 
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and to the day of his death he corresponded on religious 
subjects with two hundred private soldiers and upwards 
throughout the world. In his dying hours his interest 
in the soldiers was uppermost^ and his fi'equent remark 
was : — " I feel borne up by the prayers of hundreds of 
my soldiers. What a body guard ! '' William Cams 
Wilson was no noisy, bustling, and blundering philan- 
thropist. His was calm subdued energy, inspired by a 
love that wearied not in the best and faltered not in the 
worst of times. The institutions he founded were no 
ephemeral bubbles— the creations of a passing excite- 
ment. The evidence of this is their existence, efficiency, 
and increasing funds. He was no compromising and 
trimming aspirant to a mitre. He did the lightning 
deed of goodness, and did not wait to listen to the thun- 
der following at its heels. Of this good labourer in the 
vineyard it may be said not only " he being dead ye 
speaketh,^' but his may be a nobler epitaph still — " His 
works do follow him.^^ 




ScHlmls. 




T^/^^*^^'. HEN we first heard of the remarkable 
^iS' work which began in Ulster and spread 
J over a large area of Ireland, wemadeitour 
y ' "■ bminesB to investigate its action and re- 
sults. We saw much to regret, but far 
more to be thankful for. Bishops and 
rectors and curates — men of sound judg- 
ment, and personaJly acquainted with 
the work — did not hesitate to pronounce it a Pente- 
costal shower. Churches long empty were filled; 
pastors long cold and careless were awakened to exer- 
tions; schools were crowded, and, what was no less 
remarkable, prisons became comparatively empty, assizes 
sinecures, and drunkenness disappeared from whole 
villages where it had long reigned. 

It was a sovereign influence, and in no degree got up 
or created by a previous agitation of the popular mind. 
But we begin to fear that the Scotch KiCvivals are many 
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of them not of the same heavenly type. Their origin 
and action do not seem traceable to the same Divine 
source. Good men^ chiefly belonging to the Free 
Church, longed to see a similar work in Scotland. But 
instead of leaving it to come down in answer to prayer, 
they seem to have set about stirring it up in their con- 
gregations by a sort of stimulating appeal, which has 
had its effect no doubt, but not certainly the benign 
and practical power which was so largely manifested in 
Ireland. Few of the clergy of the Established Church 
of Scotland took any part in the movement, and many 
of the most sober-minded and devout deplored what 
they saw as apparently the creation of human passion 
rather than the influence of the Blessed Spirit. In 
many places young men and women are excited — ^meet- 
ing are held in the chapels prolonged to midnight, sober 
duties are despised, and a spirit of proscriptive un- 
charitableness towards those ministers who hang back 
from the movement has not only been exhibited, but 
encouraged by the leaders. In Highland parishes this 
is painfully the case. We would not denounce the 
whole work as human, but we do fear the Divine work, 
wherever it exists, is sadly alloyed by mere earthly 
enthusiasm — if not sheer fanaticism. Were we to give 
the opinion of the parochial clergy, it would have no 
weight with those who regard them as ^^ dumb dogs,^' 
however ample the opportunities they enjoy of forming 
an impartial judgment. We, therefore, submit to our 
readers the deliberate convictions of two eminent Dis- 
senting ministers, one of the United Presbyterian 
Seceders and the other of the Free Church. The Rev. 
George GilfiUan, a man of note in the literary world 
and in Christian work, observes : — 

" Yes, and we must take also into accoimt the exces- 
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sive religious excitement into which we have of late 
been plunged —plunged, I do not believe by any out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God, for in that case it were 
our duty to submit and to bear the evil for the sake of 
the good, but plunged, as I do conscientiously and ad- 
visedly say, from the effect of combination — from the 
power of mere sympathy — and from the manner in 
which many have daringly, too daringly sought to prey 
upon the nervous systems of the ignorant of our com- 
munity. From these a vast number of cases of frenzy 
have occurred ; and, if this excitement go on, we can- 
not tell what may be the ultimate effect in weakening 
the general health, and in destroying the general 
nervous system of a community, already far too much 
excited and excitable.^^ 

The Rev. Mr. Nixon, a leading and influential 
minister of the Free Church, whose denomination has 
increased its numbers by the excitement, speaks of it in 
these terms : — 

^^ Our young people can scarcely go to or from their 
employment without being waylaid with solicitations, 
in one way or another, to seek for excitement, if not 
for instruction, in ways that are injurious to their best 
interests in the eyes of both ministers and parents. 
Meetings have been held night after night, with a new 
bill of spiritual fare for all comers that can be attracted 
from other communions. Addresses are delivered con- 
taining little or no instruction in Divine truth, but all 
kinds of appeals that may work on the imaginations 
and feelings of the young, with untaught minds, warm 
affections, and impressible hearts. Hymns and tunes 
are continually employed in such a way as to gratify 
their sensuous nature, while giving them the impres- 
sion that in using them they are become very religious. 
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Not contented with the two services of the Lord^s Day, 
or even with an additional service in the evening, which 
we are obliged to have as the least of two ^vils, they 
even lay themselves out for catching our people when 
they retire from the third ; and after engaging them, 
perhaps, with a fourth in the open air, they end 
with inviting them to a fifth in the chapel, till all hours 
of the Sabbath are consumed, and the temptation be- 
comes effectual to shut out family and private religion, 
and to destroy at the same time all lasting benefit from 
the ordinary public services of the house of God. 
Meetings are thus repeated and prolonged till, as re- 
gards those who are tempted to attend them, all proper 
sense of obligation to church and family are worn out 
of their minds. So deeply impressed am I with the 
mischief which is being done to the interests of religion 
by such measures, that I offer my public protest 
against them. A promotion of union among Christians, 
and a revival of religion secured by such doings ! Why, 
they have been fruitful rather of a revival of divisions, 
and strifes, and jealousies, and envyings, and of a sense 
of bitter wrongs, and of manifold anxieties and fears 
about the baneful power which they are likely, if 
allowed, to exert on all the interests dear to us. They 
are causing continual pain and sorrow to, I believe, the 
majority of the pious people of our town. Many of our 
flocks, educated, intelligent, thinking people, whom we 
have been longing and labouring to bring to Christ, 
and to find following the Lord fully, are being tempted 
by such measures to confound with them aU special 
efforts to have a true work of God wrought among us, 
and to rest satisfied in a respectable formality. The 
majority of the ministers of different denominations in 
Montrose, and those who have longest had to bear the 
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burden and heat of the day, are compelled to abstain 
from mingling themselves up with these measures, and 
have also teen prevented from making becoming move- 
ments of a more public character, which might have 
been blessed. Little do good men from a distance 
know what mischief they have helped to do, what good 
they have helped to hinder, by not leaving it to those 
whose duty it was, and whose happiness it would have 
been, to arrange, guide, and control such special pro- 
ceedings as were called for at given times and through- 
out the year, for the ftirtherance of Christ^s kingdom 
and men^s salvation.^^ 

We are no advocates of a dead and careless clergy ; 
nor do we fear the effects of a sacred enthusiasm ; but 
we do deplore what seems, from this earnest and grieved 
man^s account, to be a fearful fanaticism. We also 
very much doubt the prudence of those ministers of 
the Church of England who may be seen in Scotland 
speaking and praying in sympathy where such scenes 
occur. The fruits of the Spirit are not such as 
those enumerated by Mr. Nixon, where divisions, strifes, 
envies, and uncharitableness break out. We may be 
well persuaded that the work and influence of the Holy 
Spirit are not there. True and vital religion subdues 
the temper, sanctifies the heart, and gives energy to the 
soul. But a Divine work in human hearts cannot be 
originated by bellows-blowing, however vigorous ; nor 
can it be kept up by heated appeals to too susceptible 
feelings and imaginations. It is begun in answer to 
prayer — it is continued under the faithful and earnest 
preaching of the truth, and it manifests its origin by 
the production of ^^ whatsoever things are just and 
honest, and true, and lovely, and of good report.^^ 




>mn in t¥ Cflnntrg mh m ®aton. 



IfC;-'.-:'- OW beautiful is spring! Earth puts 
>^; forth its long-repressed vitality in buds, 
ii't'J. in blossoms, and in verdnre. The young, 
2^ 4^ timid bud peeps out as if watching and 
waiting to ascertain with certainty that 
winter has left; the blossom, wherever 
it has been fiiUy unfolded, looks as if 
it said, " I have conquered the frost- 
Icing, — mine is the conqueror's fragrant crown;" the 
bee avails himself of the first sunny hour, and sets 
out on a voyage of discovery in quest of flowers; 
the thrush is in such ecstasy at the dawning warmth 
of summer, that he makes the woods ring with song, 
wakening up every sleepy living thing to a sense of 
its mission. The first crocus, or the early violet are 
more beautiful, certainly more inspiring, than all the 
tints of the foliage of the autumn. Infancy is always 
lovelier than age ; and suggestions of immortality are 
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dearer and more delightful than the harbingers of 
decay, however brilliant the tints it throws up. In 
this sweet season, tree and flower, and insect, and 
buried seed, seem all to be engaged in one intense 
competitorship who shall first reach its perfection, 
and, in doing so, most enhance the glory of nearing 
summer. Hailing the approach of spring, and blend- 
ing with its jubilee, we also hear the chimes of Easter 
bells pealing out a yet grander resurrection. 

Nature seems in this mundane economy of ours, 
labouring under a repressive influence she evermore 
strives to throw oflf. She seems to yearn for deliver- 
»ce, ..d «, to ye.™ „ if ta her iL. ^ fd. the 
earnest and the prophecy of a day when she will fling 
oflf her heavy burden; rise up in all her original 
perfection, and, laying aside the weeds of decay, and 
disease, and death, put on her coronation robes, her 
bridal garments, and appear once more in the circle 
of the sisterhood of orbs and worlds that have ex- 
perienced no fall, and need no palingenesia. The 
evidence of this is detected in the universal law of 
aspiration, which distinguishes all her elements, agencies, 
and living things. The quartz and the iron put forth 
crystals as if ambitious to attain the higher dignity of 
the flower. The flower reveals, under the touch of cul- 
tivation, hidden possibilities of glory and of beauty, 
which art, by removing a few of its restraints, helps it 
to develope, and some flowers follow the sun's path, as 
if they felt the breath of a higher life. Instinct in some 
creatures — as in birds, in dogs, and in horses — ^touches 
the edge of intelligence, and imbibes a portion of its 
marvellous powei. Excelsior is the movement of all 
things, in eflfort, at least, if not always with success, 
from the snowdrop to the oak — ^from the bee to the 
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behemoth — ^from its tiniest atom to the round globe 
itself. Sursum corda is the invitation of spring — ^the 
chorus of its rising and living things, its streams, its 
woods, its flowers. Yet, as if there were no absolute 
success, there is an undertone of sadness in all its 
sounds. In fact, every voice of nature is in the minor 
key, whether you listen to the tinkling of streams, the 
bleating of sheep, or the lowing of cattle, or the mur- 
murs of the sea waves, or the song of birds, or the 
sighing of the winds. But occasionally we hear snatches 
of the major — ^the highest attainments of the present, 
and the pledges of a future and glorious transposition — 
from that grand -^olian harp through which nature 
pours the tides of harmony that lie concealed in the 
depths of her heart, waiting for the day when all her 
repressive restraints shaU be removed, and she will 
recover her primeval powers of melody and music. 
The very sun looks down in spring-tide as if he had 
renewed his youth, and joyous nature looks up to him 
as a bride to her bridegroom. The holly, the ivy, and 
the laurestinus look paler in the Hght, and amid the 
foliage of young spring ; yet they should not be depre- 
ciated, they have kept open in winter the path for 
summer to return, and so prevented hope from dying 
out of human hearts. 

There is spring, too, in town as well as in the country. 
London feels and expresses with its deep muJ99ed roar 
the return of spring. The hard flag-stones are beaten 
by more numerous feet ; those great arteries, the chief 
streets and thoroughfares, heave more than ordinarily 
with the pulses of traflSc. Equipages and carriages 
intermingle with vans and omnibusses, and lighten the 
otherwise dark and heavy procession of metropolitan 
life. Counties and towns pour in their representatives ; 
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and complaints, and wants, and grievances send up 
their deputations with parchments, and plans, and 
documents, endless and varied as advertisements in 
the Times newspaper. The very shops imitate 
the flowers, and invitingly display their gayest attrac- 
tions. Almack unfolds its doors, and beauty puts 
forth its chains; and the products of India and 
Persia, and the creations of the looms of France, and 
the glory of all lands, are combined and reflected in 
London. Religion, too, sends up its representatives 
to set forth her claims, and to tell the chequered 
story of her successes and her defeats wherever the 
snow falls, or the sun shines, or ignorance exists, or 
superstition darkens the heart of man. The walls of 
every church and chapel, and the hoarding in every 
street, are covered with huge placards, announcing 
plays in Drury Lane, operas in Covent Garden, and 
pantomime elsewhere, and sermons in cathedrals, and 
lectures in chapels, and fun and wisdom, farce and 
seriousness, in tabernacles. One may see displayed, 
in huge capitals, Sims Reeves and Mr. Spurgeon, 
Dr. McNeile and Louisa Pyne, Miss Dolby and the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Pusey and Cardinal Wiseman, as 
if they were all earnestly employed in the same per- 
formance, and candidates for fame, presenting them- 
selves to the great public of spring as it treads the 
dusty highways of London. 

Among the freshest arrivals of the spring is that 
marvellous young old man. Lord Palmerston. He 
comes up jubilant as the earliest lark, and crisp and new 
as the brightest spring flower. No frost of age seems 
to have chilled the life that glows in the region of his 
heart. A sunshine breaks out through his furrowed 
features and lights up that countenance of three-score 
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and sixteen years with the lights of forty years^ as if 
in the depths of his soul were an unwasted youth which 
finds openings through his eyes and expression in his 
speech. Lord Palmerston lives in everybody's memory 
as a young man. He seems to have found the philo- 
sopher's stone^ or to have bathed in the fountain of 
perpetual youth. With him it is always spring. He 
is a living evergreen. Were he to cease to appear in 
the House, or his speeches no more to be seen in our 
Parliamentary reports, it would feel as if London had 
lost its spring, and Parliament its best bit of sunshine. 
The ever-renewed sprig in the button-hole of his 
coat is the type of the Premier. His heart keeps 
green notwithstanding many a trouble. Feeling as 
much as other men, he retains the happy power of 
throwing oflf his mind the worry, while he keeps in hand 
the w(yrk of each day. Perhaps, too, under that merry 
mood, and far back of the witty remark, and deep down 
in the recesses of his nature, may lie, neither dried up 
in the summer's heat, nor frozen over in winter's cold, 
full springs that freshen his life and yield him in his 
quiet hours sustaining draughts. When it shall cease 
to be spring with him, we trust he will lay his head on 
his pillow and find his last sleep to be everlasting 
refreshment. His buoyant spirits have lighted up many 
a hard and prosy debate, and vivified many a dull house, 
and made the old and leafless survivors of autumn open 
their eyes and fancy it was spring again. 
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TREAT are the three symbols of these 
t three dietinct and conflicting creeda. 
■ The Lotus is the representative of Budd- 
hism; the Crescent of MahometaniBm ; 
and the Cross of Christianity. Fully a 
quarter of the human race rallies around 
the iirst, not much lees lies under the 
second, and more than a quarter professes 
Christianity in some form. 

The Lotus was the favourite plant of Egypt, and from 
the streams of the Delta was transferred to Hindostan, 
where it represents a cognate superstition and a related 
race. The Buddhist holds the belief that the lord of 
the world is to come to destroy the serpent -tormentor, 
and accepts the Lotus unopened carried in the hand of 
Godama, which points to the arrival of the Budda who 
is to restore and rebeautify the earth. This religious 
system was introduced into China about the time of the 
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Christian era. As a reKgion it is clearly the drift of 
primeval religion, holding fragments of everlasting 
truth imbedded in vast masses of human superstition, 
but almost dead, and if retaining unquenched any 
sparics of the ancient fire, they have been too feeble to 
raise in the least degree the surrounding temperature or 
to quicken into life or light the inert masses under 
which they lie. But in recent years an upheaval seems 
to have begun which indicates the existence of long 
latent, but unspent forces. India and China are 
rocked by the throes of no common subterranean 
energies. The people of these vast regions seem making 
an eflFort that will not be repjessed. The lotus unfolds 
its petals — ^it may be touched by the rays of a better 
sun, and attracted by the warmth of a new and nobler 
influence, and, for good or for evil, apathy is gone, and 
the excitement of another era has begun. Hope pre- 
dominates in the hearts of those who best appreciate 
the Eastern mind. They know that stagnation is its 
ruin, and excitement, even to fever-heat, a more pro- 
mising symptom of progress and elevation. The whole 
East is agitated ; the religious element, such as it is, 
stirs it to its depths. A new genesis may be in progress, 
and out of chaos may emerge a Koa-fjux; all symmetry, 
and order, and beauty. 

Turning to the Crescent we recognize an analogous 
quickening movement. In Constantinople there is a 
growing belief in the minds of the Moslems that the 
end of their dynasty is come, and that the Giaour is to 
have the supremacy. Hence crowds of their aged, and 
it may be their most superstitious people, are found 
crossing the Bosphorus to repossess what they regard 
as their true home, hoping there to find a carpet to 
pray on while they live, and a grave to rest in at death. 

f2 
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It is this presentiment that has exasperated the Moslem 
in every land, and that accounts for the fearfiil mass- 
acres in India, in Syria, and in other places where they 
have the surpremacy. A new fire it may be, and in 
most proofs of its action it must be, from beneath, has 
kindled the passions of the Turco-Moslems, and im- 
pelled them to make one great and spasmodic attempt 
to regain the ascendancy they have lost. Success is 
impossible. A lie has passion but not power in it. 
What is good in the Koran is borrowed from a better 
book, and the overwhelming mass of absurdity and 
senile superstition must continue to melt into that light 
which tips the mountain-tops of the Andes, the Alps, 
and the Appenines with tints and glories such as never 
before gilded the earth or gladdened mankind. Both 
the Lotus and the Crescent heave with life — ^perhaps 
like the light of an expiring candle, throwing out its 
brightest flashes before it dies in the socket. The 
deaths exceed the births in every Mahometan country. 
Sensualism and opium render the young prematurely 
old, and destiny traces legibly and steadily the waning 
of the Crescent over all the earth. Nations beating 
with life, and overflowing with energy, are ready to 
pour along the exhausted channels of the Euphrates, and 
to turn to better account the hidden possibilities of a 
fertile but neglected soil, and a glorious but- unappre- 
ciated climate. 

The Cross, as the representative of Christianity in all 
its phases, is still, as in the days of Constantine, the 
conquering sign. It is still full of life and power and 
victory. Where it covers a corrupt religion, it is re- 
markable to see the insurrection of its truths against 
the errors that repress them, and the reform of the evil, 
sparing and fixing more permanently the good. In 
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Roman Catholic countries, Luthers and Latimers are 
starting to their feet in every- hamlet, and priests and 
prelates, long regarded as demi-gods, are ceasing to be 
regarded as men. Rome, the very centre and capital 
of the Cross, has heard the trumpet of the resurrection, 
and its awakened people are throwing off dead popes 
and priests and the cerecloths of superstition, and 
asserting for themselves with irresistible energy that in- 
heritance of freedom and truth and responsibility which, 
long buried in the catacombs, has risen and lives, and 
regains its foothold. 

In Spain, the tidal wave of a purer faith has broken 
on the steps of the Cortes, and penetrated cathedral, 
palace, and Alhambra. Superstition has unsheathed 
its sword, and sharpened its old weapon, and preached 
the Inquisition. But the Matamoros and the Alhamas, 
the representatives of truth and love, wield stronger 
weapons — stronger because not carnal, and the success 
that threatens to crown their exertions is irrefragable 
proof that the crucifix must give way to the cross. In 
Austria, the concordat, which was to make the Kaiser 
the serf of the Pope, is cast away. In France, the 
bishops have disgusted the people, alienated the Govern- 
ment, and have undesignedly become the pioneers of a 
reformation or the precursors of a Gallican Church. 
In Ireland, the decadence of the M^Hale and Cullen 
tyranny is conspicuous ; O'Donoghue^s savage yell at 
the death of the illustrious Cavour is an exception, not 
we hope a token of Irish Roman Catholic feeling. 

In Protestant nations apathy and indolence have fled. 
Never was an intenser feeling of the importance of 
religion, or greater energy in disseminating the Chris- 
tian faith, manifested by all denominations. One day 
a Bishop may be seen preaching from an omnibus ; 
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another day a Rector treads the boards of the Victoria ; 
and in Seven Dials a Curate and a Dissenting minister 
may be heard preaching Christianity to masses who are 
as ignorant of it as the Pagans. 

The last ten years have been the era of life among 
Christian men. Port-consuming Prelates, fat and lazy 
Rectors, have become the geological fossil formations of 
the past ; and a vigorous and vital growth of earnest, and 
active, and intelligent men has appeared on earth as 
its new dynasty. A higher table-land in the upward 
ascent has been arrived at. The era of life has come. 
The Cross, with its glorious reminiscences, its sublime 
revelations, its rich suggestions, its thrilling truths, has 
become a power, an advancing power, a motive force 
that shakes the earth, and shapes the ages. Christi- 
anity seems to have dropped the trappings of the grave, 
and to have laid aside her sepulchral weeds, and to have 
put on her bridal attire, her coronation robes, her 
Easter apparel. The Lotus must die, the Crescent 
must wane, and the Cross will take possession of that 
grand future in which its past ages will be crowned and 
glorified. Humanity hails the prospect with its 
thousand tongues. Civilization leaps for joy at the 
dawning sunrise. Philosophy recognizes the sure solu- 
tion of its problems ; and the earth, weary and weeping, 
lifts up her head, and " yields her increase,^^ and is 
glad. 



b- 




SStntfr itntt its Clfantus. 




^^HEN ■winter sets in, and the Frost King 
l|r reigns, the " tramps," as they are called, 
or those nomad tribes that live on all 
(L V- that turns up in the country in summer, 
flock in crowds to the cities in order to 
find shelter from the cold, soup-kitchens, 
and clothing-clubs, and other means of 
winter comfort. Rural parishes will get 
rid of sturdy vagrants, and city parishes will be crowded 
with them. The " Field Lane Refuge" and the " Needy 
Nook " will soon be taxed to the utmost, and the co- 
lumns of the Ttmea will display the necessities of the 
million, as lanes and streets set forth the wounded and 
the blind and the cripple, to excite the pity and elicit 
the charities of the wealthy and comfortable classes. 
We would not stint the liberality excited by such 
appeals. But we may most earnestly urge the exercise 
of great discretion and unwearied discrimination. The 
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truest charity consists in helping people to help them- 
selves. The worst and least eflfective is that of mere 
relief which saves the parish, and creates an outdoor 
pauper who prefers to trade on the charities of the be- 
nevolent to drawing on the stores of the workhouse. 

In parishes the Scripture-reader and district-visitor 
are invaluable, and the longer they have laboured in 
the parish the more likely are they to let the incumbent 
know who are those that have seen better days, and 
silently suflTer rather than obtrude their wants, and who 
they are who live by begging, and change their parishes 
each year, as cattle leave the fields they have grazed, 
for richer and more luxuriant pastures. A few pounds 
in cash or clothes given to the former set them on their 
feet, and aflFord them another chance of getting on. 
But every shilling bestowed on the latter is hardening 
and unproductive of good. The professional beggar is 
incurable. He enjoys the luxury of mendicancy. The 
warm fire and foaming stout and merry-making in the 
evening are to him more than a compensation for the 
voluntary privations submitted to by day, in order to 
work on the sympathies of the benevolent. As a rule, 
money given in the streets to half-naked and barefooted 
beggars is not only wasted — ^bad as this may be, where 
so many deserving objects exist — but it is in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred cases an encouragement to ^dce — 
a bonus on begging — a means of drunkenness and dis- 
sipation. Help those who are willing to make your 
liberality the foundation of helping themselves. Be 
liberal to those who have seen better days, and you 
really do good. But such objects must be sought 
out. They shrink from display — they will not be 
clamorous— they prefer to suflFer rather than be heard. 
At tlie same time we would not stint while we guide 
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Christian beneficence into those channels and towards 
those objects which are alike worthy. Christianity is 
the inspiration and the nursing mother of the richest 
liberality. It finds a place for the heart, a word for 
the tongue, and a work for the hand. That same 
Lord who is the foundation of our faith is the model 
of our conduct. He went about ^^ doing/^ not think- 
ing, or intending good. True love to him is irre- 
pressible. It pours forth in every possible generous 
sacrifice and beneficent deed. It does not wait for 
claimants : it seeks them out, and gratifies its pure 
and glorious inspiration in making the widow^s heart 
sing for joy. Its fast is a real feast, — its giving is 
its own richest gratification. The Priest passed by 
on the other side, scarcely pitying the victim of thieves 
and plunderers, lest he should contract ceremonial 
defilement in lending a helping hand or casting a 
pitying look. The Levite likewise hurried past, lest 
he should be late in lighting the lamps of the sanc- 
tuary, or in adjusting the robes of the officiating 
sacrificers. But the Samaritan recognized in suffer- 
ing a reason for delay in his journey, and in naked- 
ness, and hunger, and wounds, a plea full of irresis- 
tible persuasion, and a " neighbour ^^ in the neediest 
and most forlorn, and in the discovery an opportunity 
for the exercise of those charities and deeds of kind- 
ness which are the music of the march of life and 
the glory of mankind. The season of winter makes 
the greatest demand on our liberality, and reminds 
us also of the highest and most inspiring reason for 
its exercise. If we are rich in faith, we cannot 
help showing it in our works. He ^^who was rich 
for our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be made rich/^ 
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Such a fact is the highest and holiest motive — 
consecrating the instincts of humanity by the inspi- 
ration of sacred principle. To fling a shilling at a 
beggar is not blessed in him that gives or to him 
that takes. Given from a loving heart, and with a 
kind word, it is "twice blessed.^^ What made the 
widow^s mites so heavy? — ^what made them ring as 
they fell into the treasury till the soimd rose to the 
skies ? It was the motive that made them so weighty. 
It was the aim, and object, and spirit that gave 
them such music as entered into heaven. Therefore, 
" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.^^ Do not make what you leave in your will 
an excuse for giving nothing in your life. Do not 
make good intentions an excuse for mean acts. By 
all means endow a church or found a hospital in your 
will. But do not pervert this good purpose into a 
plea for doing nothing in life. It would be well were 
people much oftener their own executors. They would 
thus enjoy the rich luxury of seeing their money 
bearing its noblest interest in creating the richest 
good. It is the barren fig-tree that is soonest felled. 
It is wasted opportunities and hoarded wealth that 
cry to Heaven, "cut down the cumberer of the 
ground.'' Let love bum in our hearts, prayer ascend 
from our lips, and bounty drop from our hands. So 
shall we look forward to that cheering intimation, 
" Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren ye did it unto me.'' 

Such interests kindle a summer warmth within, how- 
ever cold the air be without, and winter feels less 
dreary, and the frost less keen, because so much of 
the better land is realized on earth, and so much of its 
genial air sweeps over human hearts. We are rich 
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according to what we thus expend. We increase as 
we scatter, and meanwhile we taste that rich luxury 
which the Master expresses in few words, — ^' It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.^^ 




%\t ^floiUigp fission. 



J. ''^i "^ OIsDON has its exterior and its interior 
Tf?^/ also — its sunlight, its moonlight, and its 
' " deep broad sbadows. There are scenes 

and phantoms flitting to and fro in the 
sihery moonlight, that do not attract the 
beneficent sympathies of those who too 
frequently recognize no claims on this 
side of Africa or Tahiti, and foi^et there 
IS but d bnck wall and not a boundless ocean, between 
them and great victims. They will not know that their 
palatial residences cast down shadows on suffering and 
sorrow not less intense because arrayed in gaudy dresses, 
or hidden imder what seems a jocund laugh or a merry 
song 

These gay women, who make their appearance toward 
midnight on the pate, were some of them once respect- 
able servants — go\emesse8 stinted, starved, and ruined — 
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daughters of homes from which one guilty step has made 
them ftigitives, and out of which yearning sympathies 
have long ceased to come after them. They are not, 
however, wholly forgotten. 

In 1847 a Lieutenant of the Navy and a City Mis- 
sionary, disregarding red-tapism, forebodings of mis- 
chief, and cold comforters, of whom, it seems, there 
were plenty, determined to make a bold attempt to 
rescue or restore at least a handful of the victims 
of great misfortune — not less a misfortune that 
it had been induced by their own misconduct. The 
good Lieutenant was old enough and tried enough to un- 
dertake this new and rather perilous cruise amongst the 
currents, reefs, and sandbanks of this metropolitan sea 
of living and dying, and dead human beings. He had 
the good sense to enlist as his mate a City Missionary, 
whose name lives in many hearts into which he shed a 
little sunshine in their night of weeping. These moral 
Franklins and M^Clintocks made their first moonlight 
voyage along Gray's Inn Lane,Holborn Hill, Fleet Street, 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, and Tottenham Court 
E/Oad, separating at certain places and re-uniting at 
others. They gave, in the first instance, to the objects 
of their search, as they turned up in succession, letters 
of advice, containing the address of a hospitable home 
in which they might find a lodging, a fire, and a little 
food. In Holbom our navigators were accosted by 
many young women. One of them, with the aflfected 
gaiety of that unhappy class, asked them, on receiving 
one of the notes of address, if it was a love-letter. 
They replied, " Yes ; keep it, and read it to-morrow.^^ 
Opposite St. Paul's a very well-mannered young woman 
accosted the Lieutenant. She had been a governess. 
With tears in her eyes, and a yoice fall of emotion, she 
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said, " Oh, Sir ! I will consent to live on bread and 
water if you will consent to rescue me from this loath- 
some life/' This, we fear, is not a solitary instance of 
the torn and leafless human hearts that shiver in the 
night winds and under the cold moonlight on the 
streets of London. That ringing laugh and afiected 
merry repartee are but music in a workhouse, and these 
gaudy dresses are flowers on a grave. There is within 
no happiness, and, what is more, there is no hope there. 
But in the worst of cases there is a chord that loving- 
kindness can reach and waken to responsive tones. 
The most abandoned are not beyond the influence of 
what old Dr. Chalmers in his best and earliest days 
called " the omnipotence of loving kindness :'^ 

^^ When we came to the bottom of Holbom-hill,'' 
says the Lieutenant, ^^ I was accosted by an interesting 
young girl, dressed in a superior style. I gave her a 
note. She said, ^What is this for?' I said, 'To 
invite you to a happy home until you can get into a 
situation suited to your ability.' On inquiry I found 
that she had no father nor mother, nor any friend in 
London. Turning round to the gentleman who accom- 
panied me, she asked, ' Is he come out for the same 
purpose as yourself?' ' Yes, I replied, ' and I am ex- 
pecting two other friends directly. We mean what we 
say. Our wish is to do you good.' She was struck 
with astonishment. ' Four gentlemen come out to seek 
after poor friendless girls ! It is very good of you ; I 
will call, with thanks.' Degraded as she was, I shook 
hands with her, and we parted." 

'^ On going down Ludgate Hill I met another deeply 
interesting young woman. She professed to obtain her 
living by her needle, and pleaded the low rate of re- 
muneration as a cause of her being compelled to resort 
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to this miserable course of life. On being informed of 
the nature of my errand, she expressed surprise at our 
kindness. She, like many others, had never before 
heard of any one coming out to speak kindly to her 
class. She promised, on parting, either to call on me 
at the Institution, or to write. 

'^ In Fleet Street I met several others, who took the 
notes and tracts with thanks. One confessed that her 
way of life was indeed a wretched one. ' Why, then, 
not try some other V ^ So I would, if I could get any 
friend to take me by the hand. You know not the 
trials which we have to encounter.^ ' I do know them,' 
I said ; ^ too well I know them, and for this reason I am 
out at this late hour to seek you, and to render you 
assistance, if I can.' ^ How kind you are ! No one 
ever spoke to me as you have done.' " 

In human nature, even in its furthest aberration, and 
in its deepest descent, there are springs which the voice 
of disinterested kindness can waken up into living 
waters. You cannot convert by coercion. You will 
do little real good by interfering in this matter by 
legislation. What is wanted is a mission, in the spirit . 
and with some guarantee for a measure of the purity 
of Him who came to seek the lost and to save the 
outcast. 

The most revolting aspect in this class is found in 
those who belong to " flash houses," where the unhappy 
female is provided with gay dresses, and on going out 
at night is followed by a ^^ keeper," whose mission it is 
to keep an eye on her, in order to prevent her abscond- 
ing with her fine clothes. This Argus-eyed vagabond 
follows close at her heels, unsuspected by those with 
whom she enters into conversation, and receives his 
share of " the wages of iniquity." The miserable girl 
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is lodged J and fed, and dressed, but carefully prevented 
from receiving money, lest it might enable her to escape 
from their clutches. The good Lieutenant, in his researches 
in these Arctic regions of human life, fell in with many 
an instance of this class, and never did he hail one 
without recognizing some traits that indicated at least a 
passionate desire to escape. To one he said — 

" ^ You are not truly happy ; I am out to-night on 
purpose to take you away from this miserable course of 
life. I see you are watched by your keeper. Do be 
persuaded to forsake it.^ She replied, ' I cannot. 
What you say is true ; I belong to a flash house, and I 
dare not come away.^ I then said, ^ Run for it ; I will 
provide some clothing, and send your dress back.^ She 
replied, ^ If I do come, you must not decieve me, but 
give me shelter.^ I assured her that if she did come, 
she should be received. ^ I will try, then, to do so,^ 
she said, and, with tears in her eyes, she thanked and 
left me." 

But in this case the surveillance of the "keeper" 
was too thorough, and the cage too well watched and 
closed. We present one more illustration of this 
numerous class : — 

"Directly after this, a young Jewess came up, in 
company with her keeper, who directed her attention 
towards me. She accordingly followed me, and asked 
me to accompany her to her beautiful home. I re- 
quested her to turn out of the Strand, away from the 
sight of her keeper. She also belonged, I found, to a 
' flash house,^ which she heartily wished to leave, but 
her dress prevented her, being afraid if she ran away 
she should be taken into custody on the charge of steal- 
ing it. She was moved, however, by my appeal. ' I 
will come away at once, just as I am,^ she said, ' if you 
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will take me/ As this, however, was impracticable, she 
promised to come to me the next day, if possible. Her 
firiends, she told me, were wealthy, and would repay 
me. With sorrow and disappointment she bade me 
good night, thanking me, evidently with much grati- 
tude. Her condition made my heart bleed, and as I 
looked around on the numbers of other unhappy 
females, I wished that I could rescue all.'' 

One evening's cruise by moonlight discovered twenty 
of these outcasts, who ardently desired to abandon a 
life of which they were sick and tired to the very heart. 
Their guilt may be taken cognizance of by their Grod, 
but in our sight it is their bitter misfortune. We do 
not profess to select the best method of doing them 
good, nor do we adduce these touching cases of the 
'iron that has entered" and cankers the heart, as 
proofs of the exclusive success of any particular experi- 
ment. All we urge is the evidence of a case for our 
Christmas sympathy. It is not any scarcity of bene- 
volent feeling that prevents good being done, but really 
want of consideration. People are thoughtless rather 
than heartless. We remember listening to a sermon 
preached on behalf of a Ragged School, with its bread 
fund and dispensary. The most eloquent, and as it 
turned out, most eflfective appeal, consisted of an extract 
from a poem by the gifted author of " The Song of the 
Shirt.'' A lady dreams that she meets at the Great 
White Throne those she had neglected : — 

" For the blind and the cripple were there. 

And the babe that pined for food, 
And the homeless man and the widow poor. 

Who begged to bury her dead. 
The naked, alas ! I might have clad ; 

The famished I might have fed. 
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" Each pleading look that long ago 
I scanned with heedless eye ; 

Each face was gazing as plainly then 
As when I passed it by. 

Woe, woe for me, if the past should be 
Thus present when I die. 

"The wounds I might have healed. 
The human sorrow and smart, 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part. 

But evil is wrought by want of thought. 
As well as want of heart." 




^c 6wat l^amfia. 




If IGHTEEN Inmdred years have not ex- 
hausted either the meaning or the virtue 
[ of the great Christian sacrifice. It was 
: the theme of Prophets, the inspiration of 
Fsabnists, the record of Evangelists, and 
the woof and warp of the reasoning of 
Apostles. It is neither unnecessary nor 
uninteresting to revert to a theme so 
precious. The great sin of Eden had projected its 
shadow into every heart — the human race had lost its 
way home. Every effort they made to recover their 
inheritance, and to tread the path conducting to it, 
only involved them in more inextricable confusion. 
Human nature pursued a continuous descent &om its 
original perfection, till its most desperate struggles 
became its most disastrous. Man was without hope or 
help. The only exceptional condition was in Palestine, 
and this was not due to any superiority in the people, 
a 2 
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but to the dawn there of the promised sunrise. At 
length the Messiah came to earth's least blighted and 
most favoured spot. He came to his own, and they 
refused him a shelter ; and after a life all perfect in its 
proportions, all beauty in its acts, all beneficent in its 
sacrifices. He died. What was that death? It was 
not that of a victim, or a martyr, or an example only 
or chiefly. It was an expiation, an atonement, a 
vicarious death. This is the Scripture estimate of the 
great event of that first Good Friday on earth. Our 
sins were laid on Him, and he bare the burden and 
exhausted the penalty ; and all that accept this provi- 
sion, and seek eternal joy because of it alone, are 
accepted and forgiven all their sins. These sins may 
be many or few, heinous or not, there is in that 
sacrifice atoning virtue equal to the everlasting for- 
giveness of them all. The very worst are welcome to 
this fountain; the wickedest are invited to for- 
giveness, and through that forgiveness to a glorious 
elevation of character and hope and joy. As we under- 
stand that provision, there is nothing to be done, or 
paid, or suffered as a preliminary. The essence of 
Eomanism Hes in interposing something between the 
sinner and the Sin-forgiver, and preventing the guilty 
firom at once, just as he is, laying hold of Him who 
invites the greatest sinner as such, and because he is a 
sinner, to come to Him for pardon. We believe that 
preachers miss success in very many cases, not from 
want of zeal, but because they overlay the sublime 
simplicity of the Cross, and mystify and darken by 
words what in itself is clear, and direct, and simple. 

A just apprehension of the Cross solves several pro- 
blems and corrects some great errors. God is now not 
only " merciful '^ but " just,'' as intimated in the 
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introductory sentences of the Morning Service. He is 
a "just Grod,'' while He saves those who have offended 
against His justice. Justice, therefore, is not a dark 
and awfiil attribute, but the verv shelter and security 
of the restored creature — the guarantee of the fulfil- 
ment of every promise on the part of the Deity. A 
very common error in ordinary minds is the notion 
that the atonement was made in order to make Grod 
love and be merciful to us. This is a grievous misap- 
prehension. It was the provision of love, and therefore 
it cannot be the creation of it. It originated in a 
mercy that pitied us ; it cannot, therefore, originate 
mercy that never was. The real and Scriptural appre- 
hension of the atonement is that of a channel for a 
mercy that yearned to rescue us, but could not reach 
us consistently with the exactions of justice and truth 
and holiness. It came firom love, and it now conveys 
love, and is the exponent and evidence to us of a love 
that clung to Adam in his ruin, as it embraced him in 
his innocence, and would not let him go till it found a 
way of reaching and transforming him into its own 
glorious likeness. Some persons have lately taken up 
the notion that the penalties of the lost are temporary, 
and that a universal restoration of all is the ultimate 
victory of Christianity. Now, without treating this 
thought controversially by quoting special texts, we 
would regard it in the light of Good Friday, and in 
that light alone. If the Saviour was God manifest in 
the flesh — as we are sure he was, and is, and ever will 
be — ^it seems to us that nothing short of an eternal 
penalty can justify this infinite sacrifice. The remedy 
is vastly and needlessly in excess of the ruin, if that 
ruin be partial and transient. Nothing short of a doom 
hopeless and endless vindicates an interposition so 
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stupendous. What a change has passed on that world 
along which the shining links of the long chain of 
eighteen hundred Good 'Fridays stretch! That suc- 
cession clasps the earth as with a shining zone, and, 
wherever its light extends, life and love and peace and 
joy blossom in the desert and beautify the world^s wide 
waste. Not a day dawns that is not brighter because 
of these days. Not a child is bom that is not better, 
nor a home that is not in some degree happier, on 
account of that Cross on that bare hill in the heart of 
Jerusalem many hundred years ago. 




Irotertant frracpng. 




^UCH of the force of earnest Protestant 
preaching is lost, from preachers ignoring 
, many little but very operative elements 
L of success. 

Protestantism is essentially a contro- 
versy. Christians meeting blether to 
be fed with living bread have a dislike 
to what they regard as a theological dis- 
Bomanists concentrate their ener^es of re- 
siBtance in proportion to the directness of the assault ; 
aoid therefore it is vitally important that nothing should 
he said fitted to repel, alienate, or irritate. There are 
occasions vhen bold and fearless denunciation of a great 
error becomes a solemn duty. But on ordinary occa- 
sions the truth, even in its controversial aspect, may be 
set forth clearly and sharply without readily provoking 
that spirit of opposition which sits so frequently at 
the door of the human heart, waiting to strike down 
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or resist every unconquerable truth that asks hospi- 
tality. 

It should be the first effort to set forth the necessity of 
truth to holiness and happiness both here and here- 
after. On this head alone, much suggestive and 
practical eloquence may be expended. If it does not 
matter what a man believes, then all discussion on dis- 
tinctive differences of belief, however vast these differ- 
ences may be, is unjustifiable. That our creed is of 
essential influence and importance ought to be insisted 
on with aU the force of argument and fervour of expres- 
sion we can command. 

The intellect is the faculty that accepts on solid 
grounds the truth. If man^s hand and foot, and heart, 
and tongue owe allegiance to God and obedience to His 
law, on what principle are we to exempt the intellect ? 
If we are responsible to Him for what we do and say, it 
logically follows that we are responsible for what we 
think. The thinking faculty is as much bound to think 
truly, as the working powers to act justly. But, after 
all, " as a man thinketh, so is he.^^ Thoughts are the 
seeds of acts — the living forces that originate and build 
up character. Belief generates practice; and diverg- 
ence of opinion from the truth is so far a departure 
of practice from the law. Conformity to God consists 
in believing what He teaches, and doing what He com- 
mands — ^in inner thought as in outer character — in 
being as in doing. That there is great responsibility 
for what we believe is evident from the well-known fact 
that our opinions may have grown from moral habits, 
which are confessedly wrong. A conviction in the 
mind is very much modified by the condition of the 
heart. If one deliberately cherishes corrupt desires, 
and brings what he thinks his interests into action on 
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his convictions^ and eventually comes to think that to 
be true, which he wishes to be true, no man will deny 
that he is responsible for what he thinks. 

Nor does it affect the question that the man who is 
in error is perfectly sincere in believing it to be truth. 
His sincerity proves that he is no hypocrite; but it 
does not prove that his creed is true. We may respect 
his sincerity, while we try to correct his convictions. 
Nor does sincerity in holding error absolve from the 
consequences which God has attached to error, either in 
His providence or in His word. A person believes 
prussic acid to be wine. He drinks it, and dies. K 
sincere but erroneous belief does not exempt from 
disastrous consequences in this life, it is only fair to 
conclude that it will not exempt from similar conse- 
quences in the world to come. Paul the Apostle, was 
not one whit more sincere than Saul the persecutor. 
Yet the difference was vast. Having thus laid the 
foundation, we ought fully and faithfully, but quietly, 
to show that between the creeds of Rome and the creed 
of the Protestant Church, there is a contrariety so great 
that only one can be true. On the Bible as the rule of 
faith — on the mediation between the Father and us — 
on the ground of justification — on the nature of sin — 
on the character of the ministers of Christianity, 
whether they are ambassadors sent to proclaim a sacri- 
fice complete and available to all, or priests commis- 
sioned to offer up a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
the living and the dead — on the nature of our hereafter, 
and on the constitution of the Church, the Protestant 
and the Roman Catholic hold opposite and irreconcile- 
able beliefs. The space between cannot be bridged over. 
Coalition is impossible. One or other is not of God, 
and one or other must be abjured by all who hold 
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belief to be of any value, truth of any importance, or 
salvation of any consequence. The Church of Rome, 
with great consistency, declares that ^^ out of her faith 
no human being can be saved.^^ She recognizes the 
depth and width of the chasm. 

But it is here of paramount importance to show that 
the Church of Rome does not, in her articles, directly 
attack Scripture truths. On the contrary, she accepts 
every doctrine laid down in the Nicene Creed. She 
corrupts by addition. She accepts and avows the great 
Catholic truth, but adds to it what utterly destroys its 
vitality and value. Against a glorious truth she plants 
a destructive error. Her whole system is a course of 
superseding— substituting the human error for the 
Divine truth ; and seemingly orthodox, she is intensely 
the reverse. The Nicene Creed is truth hung out to be 
a caterer to error. It is kissed only to be betrayed. 




^xm\ns, %ntmt uh '^oiexn. 




EfHE subject of preachers and preaching 
t haa lately occupied considerable space in 
: tbe newspaper columns. The theme is 
J most important, and well deserves the 
serious consideration of the clergy. 
Preaching held a prominent place in 
the public service of the early Church. 
But there were some usages prevalent in 
the patristic era which would not suit the taate or har- 
monize with the usages of the nineteenth century. 

In the early Church it was customary for the 
preacher to sit as be pronounced his discourse, while 
the hearers stood during its delivery. In this arrange- 
ment the voice must have been the only instrument of 
effect, all other action being by the necessity of the 
case excluded. Our modem custom, according to 
which the people ait and the preacher stands, is much 
more favourable to the manifestation of oratorical 
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power. But the most extraordinary feature in an 
ancient congregation was the free and easy conduct of 
the audience during the address of the preacher. For 
instance, while the golden-mouthed Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople was preaching, it was customary for the 
hearers to toss their caps in the air, and wave their 
handkerchiefs, and shout to the preacher, " Thou art 
worthy of the priesthood. Bravo, Chrysostom ! '^ It 
is to such plaudits that Chrysostom makes the respon- 
sive appeal, ^^ What do your praises advantage me when 
I see not your progress in virtue ? Applause, as soon 
as it is out of the mouth, is dispersed into air, and 
vanishes ; but when the hearers grow better, this brings 
an incorruptible and immortal reward both to the 
speaker and to the hearers. The praise of your accla- 
mations may render the orator more illustrious here, 
but the piety of your souls will give him greater confi- 
dence before the tribunal of Christ.'^ Few are aware 
that Exeter Hall has so primitive and patristic a pre- 
cedent in the Nicene Church, and we are surprised that 
some of those who have made St. George^s-in-the-East, 
All Saints, and St. Barnabas famous never recom- 
mended this ancient usage. Some of Chrysostom's 
homilies, it appears, were very long ; and, considering 
that the hearers stood while the preacher sat, long ser- 
mons must have proved rather heavy inflictions. The 
eloquent Patriarch of Constantinople, however, had no 
mercy in this department, for on one occasion he tells 
them that, as many had often left the church before the 
conclusion of his discourses, he had hit on a conclusive 
preventive of such irregularities by locking the doors 
and retaining the keys in his pocket. K, in addition 
to being a lengthy preacher, he had also been a Rev. 
Mr. Mumbles or a Rev. Dr. Drone, the penance 
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thus endured by his people would have been intole- 
rably severe. Knowing the risk that weak people 
would run of being exhausted and dropping down in 
some modem churches, we sincerely hope that stand- 
ing audiences moU not become the ecclesiastical usage 
of our age; and, above all, that no Bishop or Pres- 
byter will lock the door and pocket the key while he 
preaches. 

It is a curious fact, too, that in the Nicene Church 
it was not unusual for laymen to preach. Eusebius 
tells us that some bishops, for the advantage of their 
congregations, allowed laymen to preach in their pre- 
sence. Even Constantine, the Emperor, occasionally 
mounted the pulpit and favoured the people with an 
imperial sermon. This Erastian practice, as our Free 
Kirk friends would call it, became so prevalent that 
the Fourth Council of Carthage was obliged to regu- 
late what it could not disallow. They therefore passed 
a law that ^^ no laymen should preach in the presence 
of the clergy unless at their special desire.^^ It 
would thus appear that Mr. Brownlow North and 
other lay preachers may quote very early precedents 
for their office, though we confess we should not like 
to see it introduced into our churches. 

The true way to silence all complaints and to render 
irregularities impossible, is for the clergy to learn not 
only " to be apt to teach,^^ but to teach in the most 
eflfective way. The wise preacher sought out ^^ ac- 
ceptable words ^^ in which to clothe his sublime wis- 
dom ; and in these days the preaching that is to 
rouse the world and sanctify the Church, must be 
pregnant with celestial fire and spoken with unhesi- 
tating utterance. It is not pompous words, tinsel 
ornaments, and artistic finery that will tell on the 
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hearts of mankind. Nor must we tolerate vulgarity 
and waggery. Such '^ jesting '' is " not convenient '' 
to say the least of it. Moses put oflf his shoes before 
the Divine Presence, and the ancient prophet wrapped 
his face in his mantle when he spake before Deity. 
Vociferation and noise are not eloquence. Deep feel- 
ing shrinks from noise. It is not loudness of voice 
but depth of thought, and intensity of feeling, and 
simplicity of diction that ebb from the Ups in elo- 
quent oratory. Where Christian mimsters are the- 
roughly in earnest and also educated men, they are 
sure to speak words that will find an echo in the 
hearts and consciences of the people. 




fifife Inlpits. 




x/^J^^^r^ MID all our disputes on High-Church- 
Ss^kSkjI^ ^^'^ ^^^ Low-ChurcMsm, we have never 
43. entered into conflict with High-Pulpit- 
What i6 the character of this new 
heresy, and which of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles does it impi^n ? Is it of the 
Tractariau school, or of the " Essay and 
Review" type? It is neither. It does 
not relate to doctrinal truths at all. It kills the clergy, 
but it lets doctrines alone. It weakens the efiSciency 
of the h^t of ministers, and thereby diminishes the 
effect of the heat of sermons, and so injures the purest 
theology. It really rises to the dignity of heresy, inas- 
much as it thwarts the best and most anxious exer- 
tiona of good preachers — ^weakening their eloquence and 
ultimately killing them. Cardinal Wiseman must be ■ 
an admirer of high pidpits in Protestant places of wor- 
ship. If the Inquisition has its roll of victims, High 
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Pulpitism can present its list also. The well-known 
^' clergyman's sore throat " is the creation of the high 
pulpit, and Dr. Drone and the Rev. Mr. Mumbles are 
its occupants. It is well ascertained that if a preacher 
ascend a pulpit some twelve or eighteen feet above 
the floor, and speaks from it in an erect posture, the 
main force and volume of his voice, going forth as it 
does at an angle of forty-five degrees, will reverberate 
in the roof, while its half-spent echoes only will de- 
scend on the listening audience. The preacher soon 
learns to perceive this, and, in order to remedy the 
defect, he bends his face downwards, compressing the 
windpipe while he does so, and tearing to pieces the 
delicate membranes that line the vocal passages. 
Persistency in this ruins his throat, and terminates in 
the common clerical disease. The congregation hears 
imperfectly, and the preacher speedily disables him- 
self; and these sacrifices are made to please some 
Mediaeval architect, who would rather there were pan- 
tomime in the pulpit than any violence done to archi- 
tectural aesthetics. 

If we address any preacher who has the misfortune 
to be stuck up every Sunday in a high pulpit, we would 
beg of him to preach next Sunday from the desk. Let 
him throw his head a little back and speak firmly in the 
ordinary conversational key, and he will sleep better on 
Sunday night, feel less fatigued on Monday morning, 
and receive the congratulations of his parishioners on 
so advantageous a change. The next thing he ought 
to do is to lower his pulpit, so that the floor of it shall 
not be more than three feet from the floor of the church. 
'^ The children of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion.^' The stage of a theatre is about level with the 
heads of the audience in the pit, and hence clergymen 
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who are imperfectly heard from their lofty pulpits in 
their parishes, are well heard by four times the number 
of people congregated in a theatre. Lord Palmerston 
or Mr. Gladstone are easily heard while they ad- 
dress some six hundred persons from the floor of the 
House of Commons. A lecturer, standing on the floor 
of a literary institute, speaks with ease and effect to a 
thousand auditors. Why should an exceptional arrange- 
ment prevail in places of worship, and the efficiency of 
preaching, the convenience of the congregation, and the 
health of the preacher be sacrificed to what are supposed 
to be the ecclesiastical proprieties ? 

In large churches there should be cocoa-nut matting 
on the floor, to prevent the noise of many feet, and as 
little cloth or covering on the pews or walls as may 
decently be. Cloth absorbs and consumes sound, while 
jutting-out cornices, angles, pillars, and decorative 
stonework, break up and scatter the waves of sound 
that would otherwise roll out fiill and undisturbed. Let 
a church by all means be beautiful, but let it have, 
chiefest of all, good acoustic capacities. Protestant 
churches are not for show, but service. In Romish 
churches the eye is the organ chiefly engaged, and with 
characteristic consistency they are arranged accordingly. 
In Protestant churches the ear is the great and impor- 
tant organ ; and in order to reach it with effect all that 
is calculated to interfere or obstruct, or dilute, or dissi- 
pate the voice of the reader in the desk and the 
preacher in the pulpit should be sacrificed. A Roman 
Catholic church is a great seeing place. A Protestant 
church is a great hearing place. What we require is, 
not that churches should be bams, but that the demands 
of the eye should be refused as often as they threaten 
to interfere with the convenience of the ear. 
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To one lemaining suggeitioii on this subject we in- 
vite the attention of our preaehers. Fresh and pur^ 
air are essential to effective speaking. Air rarefied bjr 
excessive heat and laden with carbonic acid gas^ not 
only exhausts the strength but weakens the voice of the 
preacher. A draught of cold air pouring through a 
window is not ventilation. The most effective method 
is that ci a sunlight in the roof^ which may be partially 
lighted by day and Ailly lighted up at night. At all 
events^ get rid of a multitude of gas-lamps^ that heat 
and poison the atmosphere by the products of com-> 
bustion^ and contribute nothing to the ventilation of 
the edifice. We have primarily referred to large and 
crowded churches in these remarks on ventilation^ in 
which it is most painfully neglected. 

More than half the churches are built and arranged 
in utter defiance c^ all the laws of acoustics. A Gothic 
buildings with its broken surfaces and protruding lines 
and angles^ arrests and shatters the waves of sounds 
and thereby proves that however well adapted for 
saying mass^ which it is not necessary for people to 
hear^ it is not adapted to hearing sermons. A Pro- 
testant place of worship is meant to enable the people 
to hear and the preacher to be seen. No Mediaeval 
beauty can compensate for the absence of these 
essential elements. 

No preacher who slavishly reads his sermon can 
be well heard by a thousand people. Beading is 
not pleaching. Why should statesmen and lawyers 
and lecturers speak^ and preachers only persist in 
reading? The eyes and mouth on the M.S. utterly 
destroy the fair effects of the best voice. 

A preacher should not raise his voice into a key louder 
than that of Ids ordinary conversation. Some preachers 
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Toar out their sermons and others intone them^ and the 
people that listen do not hear^ and they that do not 
listen are lulled asleep. A Boanerges in Exeter-hall^ to 
one seated at the other end of the room^ is scarcely heard 
amid the reverberating crashes and cascades. Another 
speaker with a clear, but not strong voice, is heard 
anywhere. The secret of eflfective speech — ^vocally 
eflfective — ^lies in intensifying one^s ordinary conversa- 
tion, while distinctly enunciating every word. But 
even such a speaker cannot be well heard in places 
constructed apparently for muffling the human voice. 
If to all these we add a preacher thoroughly in 
earnest, feeling that he is not reading an essay before 
the people, but preaching a sermon to the people, there 
will be fewer complaints of inaudible sermons. 



h2 




f rm^nfl llatcs. 



^K^ -^ ".-^ HEN an era of large assemblies on 
^-'■'Xi/fP' ■• Sunday evenings arrives, the news- 
'* Vr papers regularly announce sermons 

'i .. ' , and preachers at Exeter Hall, St. 
j*i'\vj.- ■ James's Hall, St. Paul's, and West- 
J'Jfi^ minster Abbey, very much in the same 

\M~- ^'■y^^ ™ which caterers for the public 

w^"- taste announce new stars in the musical 

or dramatic sky. 

Whether the workii^ classes, for whom these services 
were originally designed, do actually attend them in 
large numbers is a disputed question. If it can be 
proved that those who usually go nowhere except to the 
ginshop on Sunday evenings, or who lounge at home 
smoking, are drawn out of their miserable abodes, and 
more miserable habits, by advertisements of sermons 
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specially addressed to them, an argument for the eccen- 
tricity of the movement is at once found in its excel- 
lence and success. We think many of the working 
classes do attend. The experiment is justified and fairly 
entitled to a much larger trial. Its benevolence lifts it 
above reproach, and the piety of the men who conduct 
or regulate it must place it above suspicion. That a 
class composed of the unattached attend these lectures 
in great numbers is a demonstrable fact. This class 
consists of a large and nomad population who belong 
to the Church Universal, and are stated worshippers 
in no particular church or chapel. They are con- 
stantly on the outlook for placards, advertisements, 
and bills of Sunday fare. They walk many of them 
half a dozen miles to hear a favourite or a popular 
preacher. Fog, rain, frost, and snow, never stand in 
their way. A threatened collection at the church-doors 
does not in the least disconcert them. The more 
powerful infliction of a collection from pew to pew they 
can conduct away from their pockets at the expense of 
a halfpenny, or, like the excellent woman who was 
so absorbed in singing "Fly abroad, thou mighty 
Gospel,^^ that her eyes were fixed on the ceiling, and 
her hands spasmodically fastened on her hymn-book, 
and therefore in vain the warden or deacon poked 
her elbow and tried to turn her sympathies in the 
direction of his plate. But, making every allowance 
for those who frequent these new places of Sunday 
evening instruction, and for the ''Upper Ten Thousand^' 
who go to see the "new thing,^^ or, what is of very 
doubtful good, to patronize it, we are persuaded numbers 
of persons are attracted to the sermons by the novelty 
of the thing, and some, we hope, who go to scofiF remain 
to pray. In London the services in Exeter Hall and 
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St. Jameses Hall, {^b far as we know, hav^ been con- 
ducted with solemnity and earnest interest in the great 
purposes for which they were originally instituted. 
Perhaps we ought to admit one rare exception in favour 
of an eccentric Baptist preacher, who held forth in St. 
^^mes^s Hall in blank verse, by way of an exciting 
variety of interest, but who foimd the collection at the 
plose so indescribably blank that he had to pack up, and 
learn personally and practiqally what Horace taught 
in hexameters long ago, that neither gods nor 
ipaen suffer mediocribus esse poetis. But this experi- 
mental attempt to turn a solemn work into bur- 
Ipsque, and a popular one into pence, proves by its 
failure that common sense and decency will npt be easily 
outraged. 

In Manchester, Liverpool, and other northern towns, 
9. very questionable taste seems to exist among the 
manufacturing classes. If we may judge from placards 
announcing lectures on Sundays, some preachers appear 
to outrage the proprieties of worship and the solemnities 
pf the Sunday. Texts apparently from Joe Miller, and 
paottoes from Punch, or similar sources, are placarded 
over these towns as the subjects of sermons on the fol- 
lowing Sundays. It is impossible that good can be 
done by such trickery and in such circumstances. The 
sacredness of Divine Service, the solemnity of a Chri^^ 
tian ambassador, and the interests of immortality, and 
the obligations of the day of sacred rest, ought to 
repress such scandalous caricatures — such revolting 
empiricism. 

It is singularly amusing to read or hear the exagge- 
rated accounts of the numbers attending these services. 
We have read repeatedly that the Surrey Music Hall 
seats ten thousand, and that every Sunday this nmnber 
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was actually present. Now, it will not be a very 
onferous task for any one to ascertain the exact fact. 
We speak firom pretty accurate information when we 
state that the maximum crowd ever compressed into 
that hall never exceeded 5,000, if it actually reached 
that amount. 

Exeter Hall is constantly represented as hav- 
ing 4,000 and even 5,000 present. This is prodi- 
gious exaggeration. This hall is seated for 2,500, 
and when very crowded about 3,000 may probably be 
present. 

St. James's Hall is set down at 3,000. In truth, 
1,800 will fill it to overflowing. Never do men so ex- 
aggerate as when they estimate the number present at a 
public meeting. St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey 
are perhaps slightly overstated also. But while ac- 
cepting these deductions from the traditional num- 
bers, it is matter of congratulation that so much 
obsolete church accommodation has been consecrated 
to so good a use, and to special purposes which are not 
at least failures. 

There is one feature entitled to reconsideration. The 
whole amount of the new church accommodation is in 
one limited district. St. James's Hall, Exeter Hall, 
Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul's, are all grouped 
together and located in line on the north side of the 
river. Starting with St. Paul's, Exeter Hall is barely 
a nule due west; St. James's Hall is about three- 
quarters of a mile, if so much, due west of Exeter 
Hall ; and Westminster Abbey equidistant from each of 
the two halls, and rather near to both. Why not 
spread the services over the metropolis ? Are there no 
halls near Islington, Mile End, Marylebone, and Pad- 
dington? 
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If the experiment is to be made fairly, and fiilly, it 
seems essential to an estimate of its success that it 
should cover a larger area, and touch at more numerous 
points the outlying population of London. 




lioiwer J^xmltcs. 



, ^^^^ IHE pioneer preachers of America are a 
\ f T ' I remarkable race. One of themselves 
^•^ _, hua defines the character : — 

'' " The pioneer preacher is a man of 
slamina — an urgent sort of man, whose 
sail is permeated hy the truth of what 
he^ays — speaking right out what he has 
to iay, and doing right on what he has 
to do. True, they, have their ianlts. They are inferior 
in the niceties, a^ elegancies, and refinements, and 
beauties of civilize^society ; but with all their down- 
right directness, tlty are men of great hearts and 
tender 8usceptibilitie& These pioneer preachers need 
no patronage nor pitj ; they can take care of them- 
selves, and they do it. If any one in the East fails to 
find his ideal of minister^ character — sublime courrage, 
indomitable energy, dariie self-forgetfiilness, a Christian 
piety, which is self-abnegttion — let him go, even in the 
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present day^ west of the Mississippi, and he will find 
there some noble pioneers hastening with the bread of 
life to the starving inhabitants, and scattering manna in 
the wilderness unto eternal life." 

These men, justly or not, but rincerely, believe they 
have a commission from Heaven to go into the deserts 
and sequestered log-cabins with the first wave of 
civilization that rolls along the prairies, and to tell 
every human being of a great deliverance. They 
preach in kitchens, in cabins, from branches of trees, 
on the saddle, and from stumps. They have little book- 
learning ; they have no manual but the Bible. They 
live on sixty dollars a year, travel every month three 
hundred miles on foot, swim across rivers, sleep on the 
earth, live on corn-bread and bacon, and sow broadcast 
living seeds that ripen into harvests which others with 
less labour joyously reap. Among the most powerfiil 
of these eccentric lights of the desert, was William 
Burke. His height was above six feet, and his frame 
powerfully knit together. His voice vas possessed of 
tremendous power — so much so that it was said he 
thundered rather than spoke. One day he preached in 
the open air to at least ten thousmd persons. His 
sermon literally broke in crashes aaaong the surging 
multitude, swaying them to and fro ike a forest stricken 
by a terrific gale. It is a well-autienticated fact that 
successive hundreds of the audience fell down like com 
before the scythe of the mower, onder his preaching. 
There is no doubt whatever that powerfiil and lasting 
impressions were made, but the lesults almost invariaUy 
proved that impulse without infeUigence is most unsafe, 
and strong excitement, unsustdned by careful and early 
education, is too apt to run iato fanaticism. Many a 
squatter in the forest was recreshed and cheered by a 
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Jiearty, though uncultivated eloquence, but many a 
wild enthusiast, ignorant and earnest, on re-crossing 
the margin of civilization, set up as the founder of a 
sect. Hence from these men sprung " The Hard-Shell 
Baptists,'^ '^The Soft-Shells,'' "The Jerkers/' &c. 
Among the most laborious of these lights of the wilder- 
ness, was Bishop Asbury, of the Methodist Episcopal 
body. His labours were Herculean, and his success so 
great that he became the founder of a denomination which 
numbers one-fifth of the population of the United 
States. One of his most powerful associates was Japies 
Craven, a man of uncompromising hatred towards 
slavery and alcohol. One day, preaching in Virginia, 
he spoke thus : — 

^' Here are a great many professors of religion to- 
day. You are sleek, fat, good-looking, yet something 
is the matter. You have seen wheat which was plump, 
round, and good-looking to the eye, but when you 
weighed it you found it only came to forty-five pounds 
to the bushel, instead of sixty or sixty-three. Take a 
kernel of that wheat between your thumb and finger, 
hold it up, squeeze it, and pop goes the weevil. Now, 
you good-looking professors of religion, you are plump 
and round, but you only weigh some forty-five pounds 
to the bushel. What is the matter ? When you are 
taken between the thumb of the Law and the finger of 
the Gospel, held up to the light and squeezed, out 
pops the whisky-bottle.'' 

Another celebrated pioneer was Haxley. He excelled 
in home-thrusts. One day he addressed his audience 
as follows : — 

'^ Ah ! yes, you sisters here at church look as sweet 
and smiling as if you were angels ; and one of you says 
to me, ^ Come and take dinner with me, brother Hax- 
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ley/ I go. When I arrive, you say sit down while I 
see about dinner/ and you go into the kitchen, and then 
I hear somebody cry out, ^ DonH, missus, don^t V and 
I hear the sound of blows, and the poor girl screaming, 
and the lovely sister a whalin^ and trouncin^ Sallie in 
the kitchen, and when she has got through she comes 
back looking as smiling and sweet as a summer day, as 
if she had just come from sayin^ her prayers. That^s 
what you call Christianity, is it ?" 

A no less remarkable character was Peter Cart- 
wright. He was a great anti-slavery man, and hit 
right and left at all comers. One day, on approaching 
a ferry across the River Illinois, he heard the ferryman 
swearing terribly at the sermons of Peter Cartwright, 
a^d threatening that if he ever had to ferry the preacher 
across, and knew him, he would drown him in the 
river. Peter, unrecognized, said to the ferryman, 
^^ Stranger, I want you to put me across.^^ ^^ Wait tiU 
I^m ready ,'^ said the ferryman, and pursued his conver- 
sation and strictures on Peter Cartwright. Having 
finished, he turned to Peter and said, " Now I^U put 
you across.^' On reaching the middle of the stream, 
Peter threw his horse^s bridle over a stake in the boat, 
and told the ferryman to let go his pole. ^^ What for ?^^ 
asked the ferryman. ^^ Well, youVe just been using 
my name improper-like ; and you said, if I ever came 
this way you would drown me. Now youVe got a 
chance.^' " Is your name Peter Cartwright ?" asked 
the ferryman. '^My name is Peter Cartwright.^^ 
Instantly the ferryman seizes on the preacher ; but he 
did not know Peter^s strength, for Peter instantly seized 
the ferryman — one hand on the nape of his neck, and 
the other at the seat of his trousers — and plunged him 
in the water, saying, " I baptize thee (splash) in the 
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name of the devil, whose child thou art." Then lifting 
him up dripping, Peter asked, " Did you ever pray ?" 
u No/' '' Then it's time you did/' '' Damned if I 
do V answered the ferryman. Splash ! splash ! and 
the ferryman is in the depths again. " Will you pray 
now?" asked Peter. "The gasping victim shouted, 
" I'll do anything you bid me !" " Then follow me, — 
' Our Father which art in Heaven, &c.' " Having acted 
as clerk, repeating after Peter, the ferryman cried, 
"Now let me go." "Not yet," said Peter. "You 
must make me three promises: first, that you will 
repeat that prayer morning and evening as long as you 
live ; secondly, that you will hear every pioneer preacher 
that comes within five miles of this ferry ; and, thirdly, 
that you will put every Methodist preacher over free 
of expense. Do you promise and vow ?" I promise," 
said the ferryinan ; and strange to say, that very man 
became afterward a shining light. 

Not the least remarkable among these voices in the 
wilderness is MUbum, the blind preacher. He is 
celebrated for a memory retentive beyond all precedent. 
He repeated Chalmers' ^^Astronomical Discourses" 
after hearing them read twice. The Bible is his only 
text-book, the saddle his study chair, and everywhere is 
his pulpit. There is no doubt that these eccentric men 
have a mission. In estimating their labours from a 
loftier level, one sees much to disapprove, a good deal 
to dislike, but very much to adnure. The singleness of 
purpose, the burning eloquence, the hardships they dare 
and endure, the honest and pungent truths they drive 
home red-hot in the conscience of their hearers, are 
all worthy of praise. We have too much ignored the 
type of congregations for which these men are so won- 
derftdlv fitted. We have fallen back too much on learn- 
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ing^ on refined and educated addresses^ on ecclesiastic^ 
cal proprieties-^all most seemly as long as the pulpit 
itands amid cultivated congregations. But in the desert^ 
in the log-cabin, by the edge of the western prairie, and 
amid people who have left far behind them all trace of 
civilization, there is need of sterner stuff — a Baptist-like 
clothing and address — words that like Luther's are 
cannon-shot, and sermons that are half-battles. It is 
in consequence of the Church of England wanting such 
men as these pioneer preachers that the great mass of 
the poorer classes have fallen into the Methodist 
Communion, or become Baptists. How far Scripture* 
readers may serve this purpose it is difScult to say. 
But of this we are sure, that a corps of itinerant preach- 
ers, sent into the mines of Cornwall and Northumber- 
land, and into the jungles of civilization in our great 
cities and towns, regulated and restricted by judicious 
oversight, would do much to spread Christianity where 
it is known only in the shape of an oath, and to carry 
civilization into districts unvisited at present, or at least 
uncared for by Church or Dissent. With the exception 
of the pioneers of the prairies, whose excellence and 
eccentricities we have tried to illustrate, the Church of 
Rome is the only body that has trained a ministry 
adapted physically, socially, and religiously to all 
grades. She has priests for the mob as well as pre- 
lates for the court; monks for the costermongers 
on the banks of the rivers, who make up for want 
of eloquence by strength of voice and daring assaults 
on all the vices of society ; and pioneers for the wilder- 
nesses, into which they carry the crucifix with a zeal 
and intrepidity worthy of a purer mission. We live 
in times when the masses must be Christianized, or 
crushed, or dominant. The last we deprecate, the 
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second we would not, the first we must take up and 
prosecute at any expense of time, toil, or money. 

'' Is it not monstrous, that tliis player here, 
Bat in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit. 
That from her working, all his visage wann'd ; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 
A broken voice, — and all for nothing ! 

What would he do. 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have ? He would drown the stage with tears. 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free." 





I ONSTANTLY is this airy force appealed 
'. to ilk public debates, in newspapers, and in 
popular conversation. It is made the 
standard of truth and error, and even of 
right and wrong. The man that contro- 
verts public opinion is thought behind the 
age, and fit only for a case in the British 
Museum. He is a petrefaction^ — a Sau- 
rian — an oolite formation — or any other portion of the 
remains of pre-Adamite ages. It is on its wings that 
selfish orators wail themselves into place and power. 
It is by reflecting its voices in variegated echoes that 
popularity is gained, the mob flattered, and the masses 
made unconsciously to carry upward on their strong 
shoulders the greedy aspirant after the pride or the 
gains of office. 

It needs to be tai^ht, even in this boasting age of 
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■ours, that PubKc Opinion is not infallible. It holds in 
solution too much of the prejudices^ and passions, and 
ignorance of human nature ever to reach the level of 
this prerogative. It is not above a hundred years ago 
since witches were hanged by public opinion. It is not 
a hundred and fifty years since the belief in witchcraft 
was the universal public opinion. Sir Matthew Hale, 
just and learned, sentenced to be executed miserable 
creatures whose supernatural resources could not save 
them from the grasp of a police oflScer. He was the 
victim of popular and public opinion. He bowed to an 
influence he did not question and dared not resist. The 
people may be but a many-headed pope — excelling Hil- 
debrand and Gregory IX. in the cruelties it inflicts and 
the tyranny it wields. Priests have done desperate 
things. But they have never reached the heights of 
wickedness, and injustice, and rapine, and murder 
which have been inflicted, at certain great epochs, by 
an infuriated democracy, reflecting public opinion. An 
opinion may have been held by multitudes, or accepted 
by the wise, and good, and great of other ages. It 
may be ancient, wide-spread, and eloquently argued.. 
But all these do not make it true. They call for our 
attention ; they insist with irresistible force on our ex- 
amining it with candour, earnestness, and intelligent 
•respect ; but they do not make error truth. We must 
fall back on our own judgments ; we must subject all 
influences without to scrutiny within. Having made 
up our minds, we must bow to no mob, and call master 
no flesh. We must stand alone, if needs be, and pay 
the penalty of having dared to be loyal to intellect, to 
conscience, and to God. But there are men of mark 
who would not bow down to any tyrant or flatter any 
despot on earth — who yet acquiesce in opinions they 

VOL. I. I 
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despise because they are universal, and pander to the 
passions of a mob for no other reason than because it is 
a multitude. It is a strange fact that deference should 
be given to a vast multitude which is resolutely with- 
held from emperor or king, and that men who would 
stand erect with unabashed brows, before Nero or Do- 
mitian, tremble before the voice of the mob, and 
accept its decisions as the product of the deepest 
wisdom. 

It is worth while to bear in mind that the purest 
public opinion is not what is shouted in town-halls. 
Such expression is usually that of vulgar prejudice, 
party spirit, or exasperated passions. Genuine public 
sentiment is silent, reserved, and very slow to enter on 
the arena on which rougher spirits do battle. Noise is 
not force. Light is far more powerful than lightning, 
and the morning dews than the deluge of Noah. The 
electric element that has no speech while it warms and 
fertilizes the earth, is far mightier than that which 
flashes from the collision of thunderclouds, and hurtles 
through the air. Such public opinion may not be per- 
fect, or very popular; but it is as superior to that 
vulgar, coarse, and vituperative voice which is frequently 
called public opinion, as the fine linen of Egypt and of 
Sidon is to the cotton of Manchester. He has not 
always the best chance of his election who speaks to 
this inner and purer sentiment ; but he will derive 
richer satisfaction in losing a seat because he would 
neither flatter nor speak falsely, than in rising to power 
and pre-eminence on the ruin of the most sacred obli- 
gations. The orator at the hustings who courts the 
mob for its patronage, or flatters it for applause, is 
sordid and ignoble. To tell them the truth is his first, 
his last, and most sacred obligation. If they will not 
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hear him^ let him be silent ; if he dare not in justice to 
himself and to them be silent^ let him speak out and 
take the penalty. 



i2 




imocfacs anlr %mt. 




f UPERFICIAL thinkers jset doum the 
Papacy as the basis of Monarchy. They 
, think the system essentially autocratic — 
democracy its abomination ; and in the 
chaos that looms into view they incline 
to fall back on what Dr. Manning calls 
" the Bock of Peter." These impres- 
sions the advocates of the Papacy never 
fail to incnlcate and deepen among the higher classes. 
The priestly Statesmen of the Papacy paint before 
duchesses and countesses the vulgarity and violence of 
democracy, the restlessness of their tides, and the barren 
sands into which their retreating waters convert the 
loveliest gardens of Europe. These subtle practitioners 
never fail to put forward Rome as the great breakwater 
ia the nearing storms, and the acceptance of the 
Papacy as the last hope of England when " the moun- 
tains shake with the swelling thereof;" and, of course. 
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they add that it is the duty of every one who dreads the 
mob and loves order and glories in class^ to abjure 
^^ disintegrated '' Protestantism and cleave to the ^' One 
Holy Catholic Church/' 

While certain aristocratic ladies are giving up their 
souls to the Church of Rome, in the belief that this 
great sacerdotal corporation is the inspirer of order, the 
asserter of law, the vigorous and ever successftd 
^^ Hitherto '^ of democratic insubordination, they are 
kept innocently ignorant that on another platform, on 
another social level, the Pope's conscious or unconscious 
lieutenants are waking up the masses, and sedulously 
superinducing that condition of chronic discontent out 
of whose troubled waters Rome ever draws to shore its 
heaviest netfuls. The truth is — -and the establishment 
of this is our present and most important object — the 
Church of Rome has no politics, no party, no side. 
Her own absolute supremacy is her burning passion, 
her ceaseless aim, and, alas ! where least expected, too 
often her success. She offers incense to the autocrat 
on the throne, or to the mob in the market, as best 
suits her purposes or falls in with her object. She will 
consecrate trees of liberty to commemorate a people's 
expulsion of their king, and she wiU anoint the next 
object of their choice with equal alacrity. She will ad- 
vocate a despotism to-day and a republic to-morrow. 
She is an aristocrat, a tribune, a democrat, in succes- 
sion, and as rapid and successful in her changes as Mrs. 
Howard Paul in her popular " Patchwork." She has 
one consuming passion, one burning aim, aspiration, 
and desire, and to attain it she will blow the trumpet 
of sedition, or put the scourge in the tyrant's hand, or 
fulminate her eloquence in the halls of the fierce demo- 
cracy. In order to convince the victims of her aristo- 
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cratic policy, and no less to unmask the tools she 
employs in her mission, we will quote, not from Alison 
or any suspected Conservative sources, but from a 
Liberal of the first water — Leopold Ranke, in his 

Lives of the Popes :'^ — 

The only consideration which the Boman Catholic 
principle looked to was this — where might it find its 
strongest and surest support. If the existing authori- 
ties were inimical to it, far was it indeed from sparing 
them. It corroborated the Irish nation in its sponta- 
neous refractoriness against the EngHsh Government. 
In England it undermined to the utmost of its power 
the allegiance demanded by the Queen. In France it 
confirmed its adherents in their insurrection against 
their lawful Sovereign. During the short period of its 
renovation it displayed the most diversified inclinations 
— First to the monarchical authority in Italy and Spain; 
in the Netherlands to the conservation of the rights of 
aristocratic bodies ; and, lastly, at the close of the cen- 
tury it allied itself decidedly with the spirit of de- 
mocracy.^' 

In a ^^Manual for Confessors," which obtained cur- 
rency throughout the whole Roman Catholic world, and 
which had been revised by the Magister Sacri Palatii, 
the monarchical authority is considered not merely as 
subject to the Pope, but it is roundly asserted that a 
king may be deposed by the people for tyranny. 
Mariana elaborates with peculiar zest the idea of the 
sovereignty of the people. " One thing alone," says 
Boucher, ^^ limits the freedom of the popular choice — 
one thing alone is forbidden the people — to accept a 
heretic king." 




Refuges anir Itaggtit ^rfeoois. 



^^lic^^;^^ HE claims of these institutions have 
^vfl^^^'o? tieen recently pressed by the press on 
lt^-;.4'-^ the public attention with more than 
, Cvi usual earnestness. They have been re- 
'j sponded to with no less gratifying liber- 
ie ality. The necessity for their existence 
and support is too painful evidence of 
deficiency, or dereliction of duty, or 
neglect somewhere. But whatever the primary cause 
may be, or wherever the discredit may lie, there can be 
no question about the necessity of their action, the duty 
of supporting them, or the good, moral and physicalt 
which they have done and are still doing. 

It is impossible to go into some of the lanes and 
back-streets and dilapidated tenements in the centre of 
which the Uagged Schools are placed, without feeling 
in all its force that the shadows of our civilization are 
darker and deeper than the lights are brilliant. There 
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are in such localities lairs — cold^ damp^ and sunless — 
in which youths of both sexes live, or rather endure, 
which no ray save that of the policeman^s lamp pierces, 
in which no law save that which Rob Roy carried out on 
less promising neighbourhoods is known, and no voice 
of loving kindness, beyond the incidental word of the 
ragged-school teacher, is heard. Wretchedness un- 
solaced, and sin unrebuked, are the woof and warp of 
the experience of these miserable inheritors of a miser- 
able existence. 

There is a strong, a perilous contrast, which countless 
wreckers will not be slow to see, between the palatial 
splendour of Belgrave Square and the garrets of St. 
Gileses, from which misery looks down, and the under- 
ground cellars of Field Lane, from which nakedness and 
famine look up, and gasp for air, and breath, and bread. 
Nor can we be surprised at it. Here is heard the cho-- 
rus of mirth, and there the sighs of despair. Here one 
man commands the resources of the earth and ^^ the 
fulness thereof,^^ and there another pines in hunger or 
dies of cold and disease. The contrast is too terrible to 
be safe, or right before God or man, between the 
greatness that is little lower than that of the angel, and 
the grossness that is a little higher than that of the 
brute. To take the most selfish view of this contrast^ 
we assert there is danger, imminent danger, in such a 
condition of things. No man can separate from hia 
fellows without paying sooner or later the penalty. 
Their suffering cannot be very long his joy, nor their 
evil his good. The thick clouds he has suffered to 
gather over Field Lane will one day travel on some 
strong easterly wind, and burst in scathing retribution 
on Belgrave Square. St. Jameses is not secure while 
St. Gileses is left to a wilderness of poverty and drunk- 
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enness. While sin, and suffering, and nakedness, and 
brooding sense of undeservedness — however unreal — 
are allowed to do their work at the base of our social 
fabric, its apex cannot be safe. Passions intenser 
because long repressed cannot fail to break forth in the 
bosoms of such city Bedouins and Arabs as venture in 
twilight to explore the West End of London, where they 
see their empty baskets surrounded by luxuries they 
would if they could appropriate — where they faint from 
hunger amid the odour of feasts, and are spumed from 
the door by the gaudy menial, who indentifies rags 
with thieving and a livery with greatness. We enter- 
tain no fine-spun theory of a present millennium. ^^The 
poor ye have always," are the Master^s words. But we 
do think it is possible to mitigate what we cannot 
entirely do away. It is at least a duty to try. The 
experiment is not a costly one. Success is economy. 
All that is wanted is what we can very easily spare. 
Let some sentimental ladies lay aside poodles and par- 
rots, and pay a visit to Wild Court, or Field Lane, or 
Bloomsbury Refuge, and they will find elements of 
interest that will save them many an hour of ennui and 
doctor^s fees by the dozen, and stir up within them that 
liberality which is latent for want of outlets and chan- 
nels. They will cease to feel deeply only for sorrow 
that weeps in satin and amid gaslights, and turns away 
in disgust from rags and dirt and hopeless misery. We 
have realities here which romance knows nothing of. 
The sympathy that has in it the fragrance of heaven 
and draws towards it the thanks of earth, has its birth 
and its nutriment in the heart, not in the fancy. It is 
moral, not imaginative. It opens the purse as well 
as starts tears to the eyes. The Times did itself 
infinite credit in sending one of its staff to excavate 
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amid the moral wrecks of Field Lane^ and afterwards 
recording the result in words whose eloquence was in 
their truthfulness and sobriety, not in their drapery. 
The economy of liberality here is yet greater than its 
safety. Police, and prisons, and bridewells do not grow 
up like mushrooms, nor do thieves, and vagrants and 
garotters build them. These institutions leave vice to 
do its work, and then pay or rather exact, the expense 
of punishing it. Did our charity give more our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would demand less. But we 
have higher springs to draw from. Christianity alone 
with its unselfish motives, is the moving power that is 
to sweeten the air, and purify the homes, and penetrate 
the hearts of our moral deserts. Egypt raised her 
pyramids, and dug her canals, and used up a popula- 
tion she never once attempted to elevate. Greece 
reared her temples, and looked down from their marble 
heights with apathy on the wretched helots who fought 
her battles. It has been reserved for the Christian faith 
to cover all ranks with its comprehensive benevolence, 
and to proclaim with impartial earnestness alike the 
necessities of the poor and the duties of the rich. A 
daily newspaper may be the medium of the appeal, but 
the force of the appeal lies less in the words of the 
writer, or the facts of the case, than in the moral in- 
stincts and Christian sympathies of our people. 




irinkiitg loantains. 




ire happy to see that this movemeat 
' is receiving substantial support. One 
L only marvels that so obvious a provision 
I" for " thirsty souls " has not been made 
much sooner. The vast crowds of the 
labouring classes that pour along the 
London thoroughfares during the dog 
days, unable to get a glass of water at 
any price, and driven in many cases into the gin-shops, 
where they contract habits most pernicious in every 
point of view, have received a boon in these fountains 
for which we »re sure they are most thankful. In 
Ijiverpool, where a young merchant has munificently 
erected upwards of a dozen of these drinking fountains, 
it was ascertained last year that in a very short time 
after their flowing, upwards of fifteen nullion draughts 
of cool clear water were taken by working men and 
others passing along the streets. From the drinking 
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fountain at St. Sepulchre^s Church, consecrated by the 
daughter of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, who may 
be courteously and gallantly assumed to have indirectly a 
little of the '^ succession/^ it is ascertained that on an 
average five thousand persons drew daily a refreshing 
drink of water. How far they have thereby benefited 
their pockets, saved their health, and protected their 
morals, we cannot say. That the loss of the ginshop 
is the poor man^s gain, we are well persuaded. But 
these gratifying results do not exhaust the excellence of 
this provision. It is notorious that the crowded houses 
of the poor are too scantily supplied with water. One 
large butt filled once a day is all that half a dozen of 
families have access to for drinking, cooking, and 
cleansing. The consequence is competition for what is 
the most precious, and ought to be the cheapest, of all 
commodities. Accordingly, the poor family fills at the 
time of the daily supply every available vessel. Kept 
four and twenty hours in a room used for sleeping, 
cooking, and living, water absorbs rapidly the mephitic 
gases and exhalations inseparable from such circum- 
stances, and becomes positively poisonous. This fact 
alone accounts for much of the disease that finds its 
habitat among the poor, and for the aggravated types it 
assumes. These drinking-fountains are accordingly 
appealed to daily by groups of the poor, who carry home 
what has been wisely secured, cool and refreshing water 
of exquisite purity, and thereby not only keep health in, 
but gin out. This is the teetotalism of common sense. 
The poor want pure water, not pledges; the mul- 
tiplication of drinking fountains, not doses of Mr. 
Gough's orations. The cause of intoxication and 
of the growth of gin-shops is not an ineradicable taste 
for alcohol in the people, but that depression of nerve. 
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that lowering of the normal tone of health caused by 
bad air, impure water, and filthy dwellings, which excite 
a craving for stimulants. These stimulants aggravate 
the depression they temporally remove, and thereby 
increase the desire for yet stronger doses. Intoxication, 
rags, squalid and neglected children, epidemics, and the 
workhouse, are the rapid fruits of such a course. Let 
these fountains be multiplied and scattered over every 
district of the metropolis, and the people will feel the 
truth of what Pindar wrote many hundred years ago, — 
ApKTTov fi€v vSoDp — ^watcr is best. Not they who tor- 
ment the people about rights they do not care a straw 
about, and the exercise of a franchise multitudes would 
«eU for a glass of gin, are true patriots. They only are 
entitled to the name who mitigate their sufferings, 
minister to their crying wants, and dislodge a vicious 
craving by the supply of that which is pure and whole- 
some. The institutions we have been explaining are the 
provisions of real philanthropy — the gifts of patriotism — 
the deeds of those who combine common sense with 
Christian benevolence. 




'j\!e (gmt |iw. 



]^i'r^''' 0'"-' HERE is something sublime in a great 
" ' fire. We almost forget the havoc it 
makes in our admiration of the grandeur 
di) of the spectacle. The Great Fire of 1861 
\\M at London Bridge, whether we regard 
^^ the amount of property consumed, the 

area of the devastation, or the height to 
which the flames rose, or the extent of 
the city over which it shed its luorid light, will render 
memorable the year 1861. But its saddest and most 
tragic reminiscence is the death of Mr. Braidwood, the 
chief of the Fire Brigade. He seems to have felt for 
the first time the utter helplessness of himself and his 
brave companions in the presence of the devastating 
element. But, determined to restrict the destruction 
he could not prevent, and inspired by that sense of duty 
in the face of peril which always animates the British 
soldier, he stood at his post and perished, where death. 
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however fearfiil^ ought to be most welcome — in the place 
of duty. We have long known and often admired what 
few had failed to appreciate^ the rare worth of Mr. 
Braidwood. He combined in his character great self- 
possession, coolness, and energy; considerate in the 
highest degree f the life of his men, and yet ever 
careless of his own when it was most exposed to destruc- 
tion. It was while directing and stimulating the exer- 
tions of his brigade, and ministering to the refreshment 
of their fainting strength, that he fell a victim to duty, 
sympathy, and kindness. 

His was real genius — not the less truly displayed that 
there are no minute details of the battles he had fought 
with the devouring flames, and the victories he had so 
often gained. He was made of the same stuff which 
was the substance and the strength of our Wellingtons 
and Nelsons ; and if the field of battle was on a lower 
plane and of more circumscribed dimensions, it was 
not on that account less frequently the scene of the 
manifestation of some of the highest attributes of genius. 
Fertile in resources, fearless in danger, and possessed of 
a coolness that never forsook him, and a physical energy 
that, at the age of 61, was as rare as it was great, he 
communicated the enthusiasm of his own soul to others, 
and roused his men to the highest pitch of exertion and 
endurance. Many a head lay more quietly on its 
pillow, and many a millionaire felt his property less a 
vexatious reminiscence because, if exposed to danger 
and on fire, it would be handled with all the resources 
of practical wisdom, long and vast experience, and 
saved, if such salvation were possible, from entire 
destruction. 

We cannot count the lives he has snatched from the 
jaws of death. If it be a great deed to extinguish a fire. 
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it is surely a greater to save the life of a citizen or 
a friend. It was the glory of his profession that it was 
a war against a destroying element, not against human 
beings, and in behalf of the safety and deliverance, not 
the destruction, of fellow-creatures. While his work 
was his duty, it was emphatically a mission of humanity 
and beneficence. His trophies were not the numbers 
he had slain, or the devastation he had spread — ^un- 
avoidably spread — in a hostile camp or an aggressive 
army, but the victims he had snatched from the fire, 
the property he had secured for its owners, and the 
crushing ruin he was so frequently able to divert from 
poor homesteads and struggling tradesmen. His vic- 
tories deserve a monument as much as those gathered 
from illustrious battle-fields. What shape it should 
take it is not for us to suggest. But that the memory 
of a faithful servant should not only live in the hearts 
of the generation of which he has been so great a bene- 
factor, but be presented to the view of those that suc- 
ceed it, in some tangible shape, appears to us to be not 
only the dictate of duty but of self-interest. Nor can 
we omit to notice here the interesting fact that Mr. 
Braidwood was as distinguished for his private and 
personal worth in all the relations of life as for his pub- 
lic services. 

We see the outer, but we know little of the inner 
life of our public servants. That a man whose time 
was so absorbed with public duties, who spent two and 
sometimes three nights a week amid the excitement and 
anxieties that must accompany the discharge of these 
duties in so trying scenes, should be able to attend 
school and charity committees, and take not merely an 
ordinary and common-place interest, but an imwearied 
and personal part, indicates a heart as fiill of Chris- 
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tian benevolence as his head was stored with wisdom. 
When such men are found consecrating their talents 
to these good works^ the rich and benevolent feel 
confidence in their management. Great names are 
useful as patrons. Benevolent and Christian pastors 
are essential to their advocacy and support ; but of all 
accessions to a committee of management in charit- 
able works^ the most precious are men combining in 
their character such a heart and head as those of the 
late chief of the fire-brigade. He was a man better 
than his word^ more liberal than his promise, far 
more in heart than was borne out by his speech, 
larger in deed than in statement — the living illustra- 
tion of an eloquence neither described nor provided 
for in Blair^s rhetoric. He fell, as was truly re- 
marked, on the holiest place on earth — the post of 
duty. He ceased to labour, and entered on the 
eternal rest. "He, being dead, yet speaketh." Let 
us go and do likewise, and learn to make this 
troubled world of ours somewhat wiser and happier 
and better for our having passed through it. Let us 
learn that usefulness is happiness, and success in 
doing good not the least precious of Heaven^s beati- 
tudes. 



VOL. I. 




Itomsnism. 



OW comes it to paae that nation after na- 
tion in which the Komish priesthood is do- 
minant perishes down to its roots with a 
steady and irresistible speed? From 
all accounts, Mexico is fast becom- 
ing disorganized, disintegrated, and ap- 
proaching nearer, every day, to utter 
and entire destruction. "Of Mexico," 
says the Times, " at the present hour, it is difficult to 
the inhabitants of a civilized land to form an accurate 
notion, nor does any history treat of bo sudden and 
rapid a decline." What, we ask again, accounts for 
this ? It has a splendid climate and a prolific soil. Its 
children are, many of them, the sons of heroes and 
nobles, and its annals are by no means monotonous or 
dull. It has been linked to a monarchy, and separated 
and formed into a republic It has endured chains and 
enjoyed freedom. But, in all its conditions, it has 
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known neither prosperity nor real social elevation. One 
marked feature it has. Its priesthood is by far the 
richest in Christendom. Its Church property is enor- 
mous. So strong are its ecclesiastical guardians^ that 
when Juares proposed to secularize a portion of it, in 
order to maintain the barest national life, the priests 
raised an army against him, and gained the day. What 
does all this wealth represent ? A plundered people. 
What means this powerful priesthood? A prostrate 
Government. What is the necessary and logical 
result ? Bankruptcy — confusion — civil discord — ^un- 
meaning insults on the flag of England, provoking re- 
tribution it is scarcely worth the necessary powder and 
shot to inflict. Finally, far-seeing minds discern for 
Mexico in the distance utter chaos or a powerful dicta- 
tor. But is not every nation in which a superstitious 
Papal priesthood is dominant very much in the same 
condition ? Spain has sunk daily during a century and 
a half in all that constitutes the glory of a government 
or the greatness of a people. Italy was long a byword 
in Europe, and its capital and its petty sovereignties, 
sometimes the pity, at other times the scorn, and never 
the admiration, of mankind. Austria, compared with 
the Protestant States of Germany, is the dungeon com- 
pared to a palace. The Roman Catholics of Mexico, 
Peru, and Brazil are centuries behind the descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts. Yet soil, and 
simshine, and climate are all in favour of the former, 
and ice, and rock, and bleak land are all against the 
latter. Who would venture to place the poverty, and 
sloth, and idleness of Lower Canada on the same level 
with the energy, and enterprize, and increasing riches of 
Upper Canada, which is Protestant ? The stagnation 
of a Romish canton in Switzerland contrasts powerfully 
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with the tidiness, and industry, and intelligence of a 
continuous Protestant canton. The light, intelligence and 
independence of Ireland are in Ulster. Her misery, 
and beggary, and brigandage, and her characteristic 
crimes are in Connaught, where we see every variety 
and similarity of features, political and physical ; but 
where, beneath a dominant superstition, brooding and 
stamping the mark of its despotism over all, we dis- 
cover a decaying race But wherever we find the Pro- 
testant faith, even in its least favourable types and the 
worst of physical conditions, we witness a prosperous 
and advancing community. Our inference must be that 
of an eloquent, and, in this case, weighty and impartial 
judge. Lord Macaulay thus writes in his " History*' 
(Vol. I. pp. 48-49) :— 

" During the last three centuries, to stunt the growth 
of the human mind has been the chief object of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Throughout Christendom, 
whatever advance has been made in knowledge, in free- 
dom, in wealth, and in the arts of life, has been made 
in spite of her, and has everywhere been in inverse pro- 
portion to her power. The loveliest and most fertile 
provinces of Europe have, under her rule, been sunk in 
poverty, in political servitude, and in intellectual torpor, 
while Protestant countries, once proverbial for sterility 
and barbarism, have been turned by skill and industry 
into gardens, and can boast of a long list of heroes, 
statesmen, philosophers and poets. Whoever, knowing 
what Italy and Scotland naturally are, and what four 
hundred years ago they actually were, will now com- 
pare the country roimd Rome with the country round 
Edinburgh, will be able to form some judgment as to 
the tendency of Papal domination. ^^ 

We do not make these remarks in order to urge the 
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exhibition or to stimulate the action of an intolerant 
spirit toward Mexico^ but to remind our readers of the 
true solution of her misery. Her insults to our flag, 
and her violent aggressions on the lives and property 
of Englishmen, will no doubt bring down the retribu- 
tion such misdeeds deserve. But in punishing we may 
try to discover from what seeds such pernicious fruits 
grow, and who are the seedsmen in spring whom weep- 
ing reapers follow in many a bitter harvest. 




Cbr $omi m ^(oUiitk. 



'■ HE rery air of Braemsr and Balmoral is. 

X' pare and sweet enoogh to tempt auT 
,-'V soremgn from his palace to the " braes 
\ ^ Mar." It is soft and yet bracing ; the 
B[nrits seem to rise with the barometer, 
and the trarsller feels exhilarated, tempted 
as he is to believe at times that it most 
be laden with " the moontain dew," fresh 
from the distillery at Lochnagar. Nor is the water less 
beaatifid, refreshing, and cool, whether it assumeB the 
crystalline colour of the Dee, or the caim-gorm coloor 
of the Gaim, the Clunie, and the Ey. If air and water 
be the two prime elements of life as well as of enjoy- 
ment, both are found among these Scottish mountaioa 
and glens in inexhaustible quantity and unrivalled 
purity. The hurricane that sweeps along the gorges, 
and the foaming cataracts that rush through the cloven 
rocks, render monotony of feeling impossible, and put 
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weariness out of the question. Yet these rich enjoy- 
ments^ to taste which the Sovereign travek six hundred 
miles^ are as accessible to the humblest Highlander as 
they M^ to the first lady of the land. Lord Fife can 
say, " This property is mine/^ and the Chief of Inver- 
eauld can say, " That property is mine -y^ but the cream 
and flower of all — the magnificent and glorious scene — 
the eye of the poorest can take in, and the heart of the 
humblest can enjoy. The stones and hills can be put 
in title-deeds; but the landscape cannot be so shut 
up, — ^it is the common property of all. The Queen of 
England may be seen galloping on a Highland pony 
along the banks of the Dee, scarcely noticed by the 
tenantry on her estates. Every Highlander believes he 
is bom a gentleman. In his conduct in the presence 
of Royalty he ftdly justifies his pretension. Instead of 
standing and staring in the exercise of a vulgar curi- 
osity as the Queen rides past, he uncovers his heiad and 
barely looks at the Royal Lady, or looks as if he looked 
not. 

Those neat white cottages that cluster around the 
royal property, have been built by the Queen. That 
beautiful school-house has the same royal origin. That 
lady you may see any day paying a visit to the former, 
•and hearing an examination in the latter, is the Queen 
of England. The exquisite lichens of endless variety 
that cover the birches and granite rocks are as expres- 
sive and eloquent proofs of the wisdom and presence of 
Ae Deity as the pines and birches that have waved in 
the hurricanes of a hundred years. Even so, those 
little acts of personal sympathy on the part of the 
Queen are richer evidences of her worth than the 
more imposing acts which history records, for in 
tiiese the woman shines through the Queen, and the 
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Christian glorifies both. Of all the views of Mar 
enjoyed by Her Majesty, not the least is the grand 
panorama which she annually witnesses from the 
summit of dark Lochnagar. We can, from personal 
knowledge and experience, bear witness to the area of 
mountain glen and river which the eye sweeps over from 
this noble hill-top. Standing on the loftiest crag of 
the mountain, the Queen sees a hundred mountains ap- 
patently doing her homage and recognizing her sove- 
reignty on her mountain throne ; the golden eagle still 
sails past or builds her eyrie amid the storms, and herds 
of red deer may be seen still fearless of man in their 
own retreats. About the end of August and beginning 
of September the heather attains its loveliest bloom ; 
toward the middle of the latter month it fades into a 
brown colour not much less pleasing to the eye of the 
artist. The mountains look more sombre, but the lights 
and shadows still remain. 

But in our present paper it is rather our design to 
refer to the natural history of the district that surrounds 
Balmoral. Beginning with its geology, the granite is 
the almost universal formation. The granite of Aber- 
deen, however, is vastly superior in beauty to that in 
Braemar, for the felspar predominates in the latter very 
much over the quartz and mica. The quartz is fre- 
quently found in the form and shape of ^^ cairngorm ^' 
stones of various shades, of great beauty, and consi. 
derable market value. These stones are the ornaments 
invariably used in difierent parts of the Highland dress, 
and in brooches, bracelets, &c. They derive their dis- 
tinctive name from the mountain on which they are 
most commonly found. Glen Ey is composed of slaty 
rocks of the mica and^ boulder type. The mountains 
composed of the primary rocks are usually round and 
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broad, and desolate and bare, with intersecting fissures 
and corries, down which the waters rush and awaken 
ceaseless music. The granite, no doubt, was upheaved 
by some subterranean force bursting through the floor 
of slate and standing up in the form of vast moun- 
tain-heights, which give character, sublimity, and beauty 
to Deeside. 

The botany of a district is very much determined by 
its geology. ^^ Some of our rarest Alpine flowering 
plants grow luxuriantly by the streams which thunder 
down the corries,^^ observes the Rev. James Crombie, 
in his valuable and indispensable volume on Braemar ; 
" and on the wet shelving ledges of their precipitous 
clifiis, while the blocks which strew their sides are co- 
vered with many beautiful lichens, and the barren 
moors, up even in close proximity to the snow, are pro- 
ductive of some species of mosses of the freshest green 
and most delicate structure. The corries and crags, the 
streams and ravines, are, for the most part, clothed with 
a rich and varied vegetation which, for the number and 
variety of its species, is scarcely surpassed in Scotland.^' 
The flowering plants and ferns which flower in July and 
August, are found among the Lochnagar and Cairngorm 
mountains, at an elevation of 3,000 and even 4,000 feet. 
Among these may be mentioned the Alpine meadow rue, 
the Alpine mouse-ear duckweeds, the tufted Alpine 
saxifrage. The trailing azalea is found among the peat 
and rocks. Great varieties of willow are found in the 
corries. Ferns of all varieties occur in the district — 
«ome at an elevation of 3,000 feet. Nearly 300 va- 
rieties of mosses, some peculiar to these regions, are 
common on the hills. The snowy andraea, the owl- 
leaved earth-moss, the slender beardless moss, the tall 
fork moss, the varieties of thread moss, apple moss. 
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collar moss^ and feather moss^ are a few of the exquisite 
mosses which grow in full beauty beneath the showers 
and the sunshine that fall on these mountain mosses of 
granite. The lichens of Mar are varied, beautiftd and 
niunerous. The tree hair and the Iceland moss are 
found here — ^the latter abundant on Ben-nabourd and 
Caimtoul. The fresh- water alga are not very abundant, 
because, as Mr. Crombie remarks, ^' the waters of the 
streams are too rapid, and those of the lochs far too 
clear.^^ 

The zoology of Balmoral and Braemar is interesting. 
The red deer gives these mountains their deepest in- 
terest in the minds of many. A herd of deer, consist- 
ing of some hundreds, with their branching antlers and 
vast speed, and sensitive timidity, presents a superb 
sight. Notwithstanding the great nimiber overtaken 
every autumn by the leaden bullet, the forests of Mar 
still abound with royal stags and roe-deer for future 
deer-stalkers. The Prince Consort was an enthusiast 
in the sport, and was no common shot. The walls of 
the palace are covered with deer-heads, the trophies of 
his success, while appended to each is a label announcing 
the day and place at which the monarch of the glen was 
struck down. The golden eagle still spreads his wings 
on the wild winds that beat on the summit of Lochnagar 
and Cairngorm. War has long been waged against this 
noble bird, and no doubt in a few years the race will be 
extinct. We once saw two of these eagles rise from a 
rock on the highest point of Lochnagar. Nothing 
could surpass their disdainful and defiant look as they 
rose on their wings, measuring eight or nine feet from 
tip to tip. They seemed to have a sense of royalty and 
superiority to danger or attack, which must have been 
somewhat diminished since the introduction of the 
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Enfield rifle. We have said enough to interest the 
reader in this romantic and magnificent district, and 
to prove the good taste of the Royal Family in making 
choice of it for a Highland home. 

For a very valnable and instructive companion in 
visiting the various interesting and historic scenes of 
this district, as well as accurate description of the na- 
tural hii^tory of the country, we refer the reader to a 
volume from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Crombie, the 
clergyman of the district, who has found time in the 
long winter evenings to compose the best, most instruc- 
tive, and intelligent record of all that calls for notice 
and deserves investigation. 




Inrg ^iUxmh iflfen 'gtt, fj., |rituipal d 




^ RINCIPAL LEE was one of the coniiect- 
' ing links between the dry ethical clergy 
' of the eighteenth century, and the earnest 
I evangehcal school of the nineteenth. He 
retained in his mental constitution much 
of the stiff sacerdotal temperament of the 
former, and acquired in his declining 
years a good deal of the earnestness and 
fervour of the latter. He was equally respected and 
referred to by Moderate and Evangelical — exemplifying 
and veneratiDg as he did the learning and constitutional 
principles of the one, while sympathizing with the piety 
and devotedness of the other. His stores of ecclesias- 
tical Scotch information were inexhaustible. His 
retentive memory treasured up all that was distiuctiTe 
of clerical character or Synod or General Assembly for 
nearly three centiuies, and so held it that it was avail- 
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able and negotiable on demand for any debate in the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Court that might from its nature 
trench on his own favourite preserves. If some young 
clergyman misquoted an occurrence a hundred years 
back, or misrepresented a feature in some worthy of 
bygone days, the Principal was sure to come down upon 
him, burying the unlucky clergyman in the dust of 
folios and in avalanches of extracts. Swaying to and 
fro at the table placed before the chair of the Moderator, 
he would quote chapters and pages from books most of 
his audience scarcely were aware of; and ever and anon, 
as he lighted on a good hit that told well, his old eye 
would regain the lights of earlier days, and his face 
brighten with a smile that was a composite of sunshine 
and cloud, while the roll of his gaunt figure would 
increase and pitch like that of a ship in a heavy sea. 
But it was his defect to be rather a lexicon — a living 
lexicon — than a moral or plastic force. He kindled no 
enthusiasm. He woke no sleeping energies. He waa 
not one of those 

"Whose great thoughts possess us like a passion, — 
Thoughts which command all coming times and minds, — 
Whose names are ever on the world's broad tongue 
Like sound upon the falling of a force, — 
Men whom we build our love round like an arcli 
Of triumph, as they pass us on our way 
To glory and to immortality." 

A venerable Professor of Di\dnity in that beautiful 
and ancient northern structure, King^s College, Aber- 
deen, the late Dr. Mearns, without anything like the 
Principalis learning, created a far deeper impression, 
and lives still with tenfold the interest in the hearts of 
those who studied under him. His powerful logical 
intellect, his terse and vigorous thought, his almost 
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awful criticisms on the performances of his students, 
and his masterly vindication of the truth and grandeur 
of the Christian faith, created an impression and awoke 
an admiration and an interest in the minds of many of 
the clergy of the Church of Scotland now living of 
which they do not fail to speak with grateful recol- 
lections. Dr. Meams will live in memories that reserve 
no niche for the venerable Principal. Dr. Chalmers, 
too, was the very opposite of the Principal in almost 
every attribute of his character. With little of the 
ponderous stores of the Principal in his memory, and 
with not nearly the logical precision and vigorous in- 
tellect of Dr. Meams, he possessed a burning fervour, 
an enthusiastic love of truth, a force and wealth of 
imagination, and a simplicity of purpose and singleness 
of eye, and, additional to all, a style rich and fiill even 
to the overflowing of all idiom and grammar too, that 
^ven his universal popularity has failed to do justice to. 
His influence over his students was magical. He awoke 
in their hearts by the spell of his words and character 
every element that lay silent in their depths, and from 
his chair he sent forth many a devoted and earnest 
pastor who has made his country better for having 
passed through it. Principal Lee will last in Scotland 
like a Pyramid or Cleopatra^s Needle — cold and soli- 
tary and high, retaining the inscriptions and memorials 
of great ecclesiastical lore, but no trace of influence 
that either lightens or lives in those that have survived 
him. 

The wisdom and learning of the very reverend Prin- 
cipal were liberally drawn on at the crisis of the Free 
Church secession, and from that time till the day of 
his death he was practically the Archbishop of his 
Church. To the very last, when the surrender of 
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great principles was set down as liberality, and the 
pursuit of the good old ways was denounced as bigotry 
and Erastianism. he held on the even tenor of his way, 
linking into one community the Church of the 16th and 
the Church of the 19th centuries. He had a devout 
horror of any deviation from the road beaten hard by 
the feet of Knox, and Wishart, and Sir Harry Moncrieff, 
and Dr. Cook of St. Andrew's and other lights, differing 
in many details, but all Churchmen of the Scottish 
type. He did not, as some are prone to do, denounce 
the Free Church in acrimonious terms. He rather 
pitied its many worthy pastors, and innocently mar- 
velled that they could not find their way back to the 
national fold. Only when some of the now lessening 
number of fiery spirits in that body made severe and 
indiscreet animadversions on the National Church, did 
he lift up his voice like a trumpet, and overwhelm by 
extracts, and references, and facts, and incidents, so 
apposite that were they not incontestibly true one 
would have imagined they were got up for the occasion. 
The Free Church ministers respected him to the last. 
In their aberration and estrangement they could not 
help seeing and reading on that aged face the history 
and the very presence of the old Church during half a 
century. As a Dean of the Chapel Royal and Principal 
of the University he took precedence in the Scottish 
metropolis, and always gave dignity to every duty and 
satisfaction to all parties where satisfaction was a very 
difficult ministry. 

Of all the stores accumulated in that memory of his, 
we have at present one monimient only, — the two 
volumes before us. The style in which they are written, 
and the minute, complicated, and heavy references and 
-quotations they present, render them but partially 
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interesting to the English reader. But to the divine 
inquiring into Scottish ecclesiastical history, and deri- 
rous of forming an acquaintance with its lights and 
shadows, its strange developments and stem story, it 
will prove an invaluable acquisition. It is a reference- 
book rather than a romantic sketch — a quarry laid bare, 
not a building raised and arranged in beautifiil and 
harmonious proportions. It is neither Macaulay nor 
Alison, nor Cook nor Cunningham, but Principal Lee. 
The life and growth of the Church of Scotland from her 
apostolic purity as the Church of the Culdees to her 
submersion in the Church of Rome, and her emergence 
from that dark eclipse at the Reformation — her disputes 
and wrestlings, not indeed against a moderate episcopacy> 
such as Leighton proposed, but against the intrusicm of 
another national church — and the sacrifices her clergy 
made rather than submit to be Anglicized — all form a 
marvellous composite of piety and principle, of obstinacy 
and passion, of love and pride, and of the fear of God 
and the utter fearlessness of all that man could do. 

A little more forbearance and moderation and com- 
mon sense on all sides would have vastly mitigated the 
severity of that baptism through which the Church pf 
Scotland has more than once passed. Such elements 
would certainly have staved oflF the last secession which, 
the least justifiable, has proved the most injurious^ 
The statesmen of 1843 on both sides were too obstinate, 
and the demands of the leaders of the Church too 
violent, and the advocates of an intermediate course too 
few and feeble. The landslip took place, and the money 
raised by the seceding pastors is sufficient evidence of 
the loss of zeal and energy which the Church sustained 
in 1843. One gratifying change is rapidly coming over 
many good men in that secession. Dr. Hanua, and 
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with him we may associate Dr. Guthrie and others, 
have, to their honour, disavowed the extravagant preten- 
mons on which not a few of the parish clergy were 
carried out into the turbid waters of Dissent at the time 
of the secession. It was then proclaimed by the lead- 
ers, that the Church had thrown oflF the Headship of 
Christ, and constituted the Queen head of the Church 
— a deed which, if true, would have unchurched that 
€ommunion. Dr. Hanna has been honest and bold 
enough to declare this ground neither just, nor true, nor 
tenable. This is a most important concession. It will 
divide morally, and it may be mechanically, the Free 
Church into two camps. In one will be those who with 
Dr. Hanna will lean more and more toward the Estab- 
lishment, and in the other those who, like Dr. Candlish 
and Dr. Begg, will seek union with the Voluntaries. 
Whether their polarities will slowly or rapidly develop 
we cannot say. But this, at least, is gained — the ground 
of diflference being narrowed in area and reduced in im- 
portance, good men on both sides will draw nearer to 
each other, thankful that as their points of dispute 
diminish their common bonds grow stronger. It is time 
that this were accomplished. The Free Church minis- 
ters have raised a wonderful amount of money for their 
sustentation, and the clergy of the Church of Scotland, 
headed by that incomparable and single-minded man, the 
late Professor Robertson, of Edinburgh,have raised nearly 
half .a million for endowing chapels and giving them the 
jurisdiction of parish churches. In the pulpits of the 
National Church are some of the very ablest and most 
eloquent preachers. Her present prosperous position is 
her best credential, and to her seceding children the 
best attraction. 

We cannot give space to an analysis of the Principals 
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two volumes of Scottish ecclesiastical history. Its in- 
terest is local and its incidents not particularly ath-actiTe 
to English minds. The Principal, however, renders <me 
very essential and just service to the memories of the 
great Scottish Reformers. This is the more necessary 
inasmuch as Keith and Spottiswoode, who are most 
generally consulted in England, are alike reckless and 
prejudiced in their statements and opinions. It is 
popularly supposed that the Scottish Reformers made 
it their prax5tice to denounce and dispose of any rite or 
practice on the sole groimd that it existed in the Church 
of Rome. Dr. Beattie even ventured to remark, ^' If 
any practice was in use aniong the Papists, this was 
enough to make the Reformers reject it.^' ^^ This re- 
mark,^' observes the Principal, ^^ often as it has been 
repeated, indicates the greatest ignorance of history. 
The fact is that with all their zeal the Reformers retained 
too much rather than too little of the spirit of Popery, 
and that, instead of being too violent in clamouring for 
change, they were a great deal too moderate in the 
views with which they set out ; and from this cause 
they continued for a long period to give indulgence to 
many al)use8 of no slight enormity of which they could 
not afterwards get rid so easily.^^ 

It would appear that in common with Knox the 
Scottish Reformers have been grievously misimderstood. 
The abuses of the secular and regular clergy had ex- 
asperated the people, and the Reformers, instead of 
fanning the fire as commonly supposed, felt it often very 
difficult to restrain their impetuous passions. 

The Culdees of Icolmkill appear to have kept up a 
continuous protest against the encroachments of Rome, 
even to the l)eginiiing of the twelfth century. In 
consequence of this the Church of Scotland continued 
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much longer independent of the Roman See than any 
of the Continental Churches. But at last she sunk 
deepest in the eclipse. Cardinal Beaton, by his cruelties, 
and above all by his burning George Wishart, a pious 
preacher, unintentionally helped as much as any man to 
hurry on the Reformation. John Knox, who had beeli 
degraded from priest^s orders for joining the Reformers, 
was at this time a tutor in a family, and learning that 
an attempt was to be made on his life, he took refuge in 
St. Andrew's Castle. This led to his future prominence. 

The Principalis sketch of this remarkable man is just 
and discriminating :— 

"He was at this time forty-two years of age, and as 
his retired life had prevented him hitherto from mixing 
much in the affairs of the world, he could not be sup- 
posed to have formed those active habits, or to have 
acquired the address and knowledge of mankind which 
are so necessary for a leader who must contend with 
expert, and powerful, and cunning adversaries. But the 
boldness and vivacity of his mind, the penetration of 
his judgment, and above all his invincible sense of duty, 
supplied the defects of his education, and gave an energy 
and decision to his measures which, under the direction 
of Providence, ensured them ultimate success. He was 
not one of those wily intriguers who, for the sake of 
forwarding the views which they dare not avow, will 
make concessions which they inwardly disapprove, and 
lend their aid to measures which, however inconsistent 
with their own sentiments, will at least have the indi- 
rect effect of increasing their power by engaging the 
support of persons who might be estranged by opposition. 
He was incapable of all shifts and evasions, of all 
compromises and subterfuges, of all those linderhand 
dealings and hidden courses to which an honest inde- 

l2 
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pendent mind will disdain to stoop. He would not 
truckle to the mighty or flatter the vain, or accommodate 
himself to the humours of that numerous class which he 
denominated ^^ the rascal multitude/' though he had 
been assured that by such compliance he would gain 
his point. Such crooked policy he scorned and detested; 
and while his erect soul felt strongly and thought freely 
and resolved manfully, he looked straight forward to the 
object of his desires. Without shrinking from danger, 
or being allured by ambition, he stood unmoved by the 
assaults of envy, malevolence, and detraction ; and in 
the full possession of his purity and fame, he triumphed 
finally over all opposition, and raised to himself a monu- 
ment of glory to which his countrymen ought ever to 
look as to the memorial of their emancipation from 
spiritual bondage.'^ 

We do not hesitate to commend the "History of the 
Church of Scotland" by the learned Principal as im- 
partial and candid, rich in materials little known, and 
well worth the study of every man who desires to 
imderstand a commonly perverted and popularly mis- 
imderstood portion of Scotch ecclesiastical history. 
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& H E safety of England U not only our own 
( affair, but the interest of the world. 
: Her influence is so extensive, her rela- 
) tionships so penetrating and complex, 
and her power to spread the principles 
and policy that have made her what she 
is, are all so re^ and so generally ac- ' 
cepted, that every reflecting mind feels 
the maintenance of her integrity to be of supreme 
importance. Touch an atom, it is said, and you send a 
vibration throughout the globe. Shake our island, and 
the world, through all its social, commercial, moral, 
and religious condition, must be convulsed. What 
wind does not fill our sails ? What sea does not wet 
our keels ? There is no market in which may not be 
seen the products of our foi^es and the textile fabrics of 
our looms. Our influence is felt where it is envied or 
hated, as well as where it is loved. Few reflecting 
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minds upon earth, hostile or allied, envying or admiring, 
entertain a doubt that the blow that strikes down Eng- 
land would spread universal devastation, moral, political, 
and commercial. What is the secret spring of this 
great power — this overshadowing influence ? 

Traversing every street of this great city are conduit- 
pipes, silent and unseen, but carrying up to all heights 
and down to all depths water for refreshment and puri- 
fication, which thousands enjoy often without a thought 
whence it comes, or how it is supphed. Even so with 
the unseen and unheard currents of truth and light, and 
love and justice, and morality and virtue, that rush 
along every department of national life— all branches of 
that celestial river whose " streams make glad the city 
of our God.^^ It is England^s Protestant faith that has 
made her what she is. It is a pure and primitive Chris- 
tianity in the nation^s heart that gives her the health 
and vigour and energy to think, and do, and dare deeds 
of no ordinary splendour. The secret of her g]reatness 
is concealed by that greatness. Her streets, on which 
is heard the ceaseless beat of traffic — her warehouses 
stored with the gathered products of every clime — her 
rivers and docks crowded with the sliips of all waters— 
her royal palaces and noble haUs, are the effects that 
hide, not the causes that create, her prosperity. Every 
fair and attentive reader of her history or student of her 
condition is irresistibly driven to trace her prosperity 
and greatness and still-increasing power to her distinc- 
tive moral and religious character. It is here that the 
springs of her greatness leap forth. Stop or poison 
them, and her leaves will wither and her fruits fall oflF 
untimely and unripe. 

But, strange as it may appear, Russia, Austria, and 
France do not approve of our greatness. They see that 
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Protestantism is the root of our national Kfe, our religious 
and civilfreedom, our prosperity and order — and strength 
to repel aggression. But these blessings they do not 
appreciate in us^ and the best of them they do not want 
for themselves. Above all, they hate the freedom with 
which we speak and write respecting the aflFairs of the 
world ; and as their own deeds hate the light, they are 
furious at our casting light on them. Our religion does 
not suffer us to crush the liberties of others in order to 
aggrandize ourselves. It abhors the Jesuit maxim that 
kings may make promises to their subjects, and break 
them at their convenience; it repudiates concordats 
with the Pope which are really vassalage to a priest. 
Therefore England is hated by Jesuit, Emperor, and 
Czar ; therefore they are gathering round her in hoetiie 
preparations, and absorbing, or soon to absorb, into 
their hordes all who love darkness. 

'' England,^^ says Merle D'Aubigne, " owes every- 
thing to the Reformation. It is the Gospel that has 
given to England our antipodes. Should England for- 
sake the faith (rf the Bible, the crown would fall from 
her head.^' " There is the strongest reason to believe,'^ 
jtays Dr. Croly, "that as Judea was chosen for the 
especial guardianship of the original revelation, England 
has been chosen for the especial guardianship of Chris- 
tianity that is the pure Gospel.^^ It seems as if the 
sole^m prophecy, " The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you (Jews), and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof,^^ were fulfiUed in the present historic 
place of our country. Our country, if assailed, will be 
assailed on this ground above all others. The sap of 
the Jesuit within and the assault of the despot without 
are to be looked for, and that very soon. 

In such a prospect let us see what our National De- 
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fences should be. The strengthening of our army, the 
encouragement of our volunteers, the casting of cannon, 
the iron-plated ships now going on with almost prophetic 
significance, are right, and dutiful, and urgent. These 
are the prescriptions of common sense— of patriotism 
and policy. Our present practical conduct is the best 
guarantee of peace — it is defence of England and defi- 
ance to no honest man. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this will be carried out with vigour and eflS- 
ciency, whatever expense may be incurred. But out 
outward is not our only defence. The fountain of all 
is our Protestant Christianity, assailed by the Broad- 
Church school on the one side, and poisoned by the 
Tractarians on the other, and displaced firom our Pro- 
testant Constitution by latitudinarian politicians. The 
two first corrupt the fountain at its source and in its. 
rills. The last intercepts the approach of its waters 
from that Constitution to the perpetuity and strength of 
which they are indispensable. 
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SjHAT the halt and the blind, and the deaf 
t and dumb have been accepted as good 
t enough for the ministry and Amctious 
? of religion, is notorious. This ia not 
the place for discussing those inner and 
strictly spiritual qualilicationa which are 
essential to one who claims to be admit- 
ted into the sacred office of a Christiaa 
But we may be excused for expressing our 
utter amazement that men should be admitted into holy 
orders who are deficient in that very power without 
which they cannot convey their stores of learning and 
leraona of piety to those who assemble in order to hear 
what will instruct, or comfort, or convince. There are 
various kinds of vocal invalids in the pulpit. 

There is the almost inaudible whisperer. He reads 
his manuscript held close to his lips, sotto voce, as if his 
only hearer were some one atanding a few feet off, into- 
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whose ear alone he means to pour such information as 
he has collected. Such a man very soon enjoys the 
luxury of preaching to empty pews. Like the primi- 
tive speakers in ^^ unknown tongues/^ he speaks eventu- 
ally to himself alone. He performs hebdomadal panto- 
mime, but is denied the pleasure of seeing anybody 
looking at the spectacle. 

There is the cold, unconcerned, easy, off-hand reader 
type. He reads his sermon as he reads his newspaper- 
chattering and talking over the most sacred themes 
with an apathy perfectly freezing. He does duty, by 
which he understands getting through twenty minutes' 
talk of commonplaces, insensible to the object, and 
careless of the effect of what he says. He chops 
theology as a roadmaker breaks stones, and the sooner 
it is over and the easier he feels the task, the more 
successfully he thinks he has done the duty of the day. 

There is, next, the stilty preacher. In private he 
speaks naturally and well, but the moment he mounts 
his pulpit he assumes a declamatory tone of voice singu- 
larly unnatural and ineffective. He has lost all 
mastery over his voice. His voice governs him, not he 
his voice. Interrogations, expressions of surprise, 
delight, sorrow, joy, are all called out in the same 
pitch in which a sergeant calls over the regimental roll. 
Earnest hearers may pick out bits of instruction, but 
the multitude stare and marvel at the transformation of 
which the speaker becomes the victim when he leaves 
his study or his vestry and ascends the pulpit. 

There is, next, the monotonous preacher. He has, 
perhaps, a good voice, and is in all Ukehhood a good 
man. He begins his sermon as if he had first sounded 
a pitch-pipe on A minor, and on this note he pronounces 
^very word from the beginning of his sermon to the end. 
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He intones his discourses with marvellous adherence to 
his key-note. The result is a congregation fast asleep^ 
accompanying his tenor with that peculiar heavy bass 
which we call snoring. Of all soporific influences on a 
congregation, this is the most powerftd. This preacher 
is a very Morpheus. He lowers the market price of 
opium, and turns the sanctuary into a dormitory ; and 
if he does no other good, he gives his people a nap on 
Sundays, which serves to whet their appetites for their 
Sunday^s dinner. 

The last type of preacher we shall name is the roarer. 
This preacher howls his sermon, and flings his arms 
about like windmill sails. Deaf people think him a 
delightful preacher, but others of his parishioners put 
cotton in their ears to save the drum from being split. 
The clergyman^s sore throat is the frequent result of it. 
It is not earnestness, though it looks like it. It pro- 
duces none of the efiects of eloquence, while it serves to 
drive away every hearer who has a musical ear in his 
head, or a sensitive nerve in his body. 

There is, lastly, the truly efiective speaker. He 
wields his voice as he touches the strings of a musical 
instrument. Inflexion, cadence, variety, keep up the 
attention of his audience, and waft without obstruction 
sublime truths into receptive hearts. Effective speak- 
ing, as far as it depends on the voice, is simply intensi- 
fied ordinary conversation, retaining all the natural 
varieties of key and intonation. Talma, the great 
French actor, whose simplicity of acting was as striking 
as its efiect was powerftd, practised his voice in private 
till he made a whisper audible to a couple of thousand 
people. His account of his first awakening to the 
secret of efiective vocal utterance is thus given by him- 
self: — 
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'^ Chance threw me into a parlour with the leaders of 
the Gironde party. There were written there great and 
mighty interests. Discussion ensued; they touched 
the most thrilling questions of the crisis. It is thus, 
thought I, that men should speak. The country, 
whether it be named France or Rome employs the 
same accents, the same language ; if then they do not 
declaim here, neither did they declaim in the olden 
time. An apparent calmness in these men agitates the 
soul — eloquence that can have force without throwing 
the body into disorderly movements. I even perceived 
that discourse, uttered without effort or outcry renders 
the gesture more energetic, and gives more expression 
to the countenance. All these deputies appeared far 
more eloquent than at the tribune, where, finding them- 
selves a spectacle, they thought it necessary to utter 
their harangues in the manner of actors, that is to say 
of declaimers fraught with turgidity. From that 
moment I caught new light, and saw my art regene- 
rated.^^ 

The secret of effective vocal speech is in the soul. 
Any fear of failure, any craving after applause, any sense 
of critical inquisition on the part of the audience, is 
fatal to effect. The flexibility and variety of shade and 
tone in the conversation of two men in the street, 
absorbed and animated in a common object, are marvel- 
lous. All this may be transferred to the pulpit. The 
speaker must let the accents of the soul ring in his 
discourse. Declaiming is the ruin of pulpit eloquence. 
A simple, earnest, and intensified conversation is its 
highest eloquence. 




flBtifitenir uts Suvtt. 




•-'E need not record our opinion in favouT 
' of peace, external and internal ; nor need 
_ we add that peace between England and 
^^^ '> France, unbroken- and perpetual, is alike 
iJ^i our desire and interest. Were the French 
savages dwelling in the backwoods of 
civilization, we would try to live at peace 
with them. Were they Btrangers to us 
in speech, in habits, and in all their modes of thought 
fmd sentiment and action, they would still be men, and 
within the range of our common humanity, uid this 
would plead for peace. Were they our enemies, Mid 
had inflicted on us the very height of injustice and 
injury, that gospel which is peace would impel us to 
forgive, and " as much as lieth in us to live peaceably 
with them and all men." But the French are our 
neighbours — a gallant, chivalrous, and brilliant people. 
Theirs are some of the noblest names in the roll-call of 
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the martyred dead of ancient times. Theirs, too, is a 
splendid literature and a heroic renown. They have 
imparted to civilization many of its most quickening 
elements, its fairest ornaments, its most enduring 
features. If there be much that we should learn from 
them, there is also something they might with great 
profit learn from us. We are at least a peace-loving 
people. If her government suits her taste and temper, 
we have no desire to meddle with it. If her press in its 
present restricted state is not intolerable to her, it is -no 
offence to us. We wish her only prosperity and in- 
creasing greatness — ubi plura nitent non ego paucis 
offendar maculis. We feel that the elevation of the 
whole surrounding continent of Europe, instead of 
darkening, would serve only to reveal the blessings of 
our constitutional government, of the glory and great- 
ness of our fatherland. England would shine forth the 
brighter in such setting. The affliction of Irdnce as 
the mightiest Power on that continent never cail be our 
joy. Her evil can never be our good. The darkness 
which she draws on herself must overshadow us in some 
degree. 

Between France and England peace is the necessity, 
not only of these two nations, but of civilization and the 
world. A war between us and France becomes a war 
of Titans, and the wide world is convulsed, and the 
progress of our race and the victories of Christianity are 
fatally arrested. To avert so dire a calamity both 
nations ought to tolerate much that admits of dispute, 
and mutually offer all the conciliation that truth will 
sanction. We would banish the discontent that too 
often outlives the provocation, and the anger that survives 
the wrong; and in the memories of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo we will see England^s prowess and might, and 
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shut our eyes and expunge from our reminiscences all 
idea of France^s humiliation and defeat. We will 
continue to appreciate and admire the genius and the 
grandeur of Wellington, while we concede to his Imperial 
opponent all the greatness and lustre that cleave to his 
history. 

If we belong to different nations, we belong to the 
human family. The geological disruption that has 
separated our shores need not separate our hearts ; and 
the sea that flows between, covered with our steamers 
and with the white sails of our ships that like the wings 
of doves suggest only peace, seems in the ceaseless chimes 
of its waves to lift up, in the hearing of both, the words 
of the Patriarch — " Let there be no strife between thy. 
herdsmen and my herdsmen, for we be brethren.'' 
Hence 

" From either beach 

The voice of blood shall reach, 

More audible than speech — 
We are one." 

It is therefore with no common delight that we hear 
of the Emperor having given a significant hint to the 
peace-breakers in the press to dofl^ their character as 
such, and to come out, as we expect they now will, as 
peace-makers. If the writers in what was the X' Univers 
will not give up their waspish stings they must now 
sheathe them. It is not right that the peace and har- 
mony of two great nations should be imperilled because 
the children of Ignatius Loyola want to put out the 
lights that so distance the Europe of 1863 from the 
Europe of Hildebrand and Gregory IX. How much 
more musical to the ears of nations must be the lessons 
of wisdom, the strains of poetry, the voice of learning, 
the beat of the soaring wing, and the eloquence of the 
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gifted tongue, than the tramp of armies and the boom 
of cannon ? There is a glory greater than that of battle- 
fields — victories silent as the dews, but nobler than 
those of Marengo and Austerlitz, and a rivalry in which 
these two nations may engage that will benefit their 
children, and bless countless generations of mankind. 
France has a soil of inexhaustible fertility — a climate of 
genial temperature — magnificent rivers — Abroad and 
sheltered bays, and the capacity of yielding the produce 
of all latitudes. Here is her field of labour ; here, too, 
her certainty of her noblest success. Let no human 
passions dry up the earth, repel the refreshing clouds, 
and darken the glory of her sunny skies. We, too, 
have our mission. If not that of France, it need not be 
her envy or her hate. There is room for us both. We 
may both pray in the words of a liturgy that so far may 
be the vehicle of our common prayers — " Give peace in 
our time, O Lord we beseech Thee, for there is no^e 
other that fighteth for us but only Thou, O Lord.'^ 
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illE tempest that swept over so large a 
( section of that magnificent appanage of 
r the British Crown is laid, and the waves 
y that tossed their crests to the sky as they 
rose before the hurricane have receded. 
Fire, and sword, and famine have fulfilled 
their mission. The tragic drama, the 
successive aets of which smote with un- 
utterable grief so many English hearts and homes, is 
finished. The shadows of 1858^ however, still lie 
hroad and deep on many an English castle and cottage j 
but no doubt time will weave into them sunshine, and 
the interests of life's daily duties will take the place of 
reminiscences that cannot be discharged, and losses that 
know no reparation on earth. The fearful outburst 
ceases fast to be a mystery, but it will never cease to 
be a painiiil memory in the national experience. There 
is light in its clouds. It has a meaning, and is meant 
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to impress it on the conquered and the conquerors. 
The Hindoos have learned that faithlessness to us is 
fatal to themselves ; that the cruelties they perpetrated 
on the helpless have provoked speedy retributions ; that 
insurrection against England is suicidal ; and that evil 
inflicted upon us cannot be good done to themselves. 
They have paid heavily for the lesson, but they have 
learned it in that school which leaves the deepest and 
most lasting impressions. 

England has learned most instructive lessons also. 
Perhaps no gentler teacher could have succeeded. 
Every disaster has sent its voice across the waves. 
Every soldier^s sepulchre in India has a tongue. That 
the lessons might not be overlooked, they have been 
written in the hearths blood of our nearest and dearest. 
Our rulers will be bUnd, indeed, if they do not decipher 
the handwriting, and undutiful to our Sovereign, their 
country, and the millions of her Indian subjects, if they 
fail or refuse to turn them into plans and purposes of 
practical beneficence. 

A wise, and prudent, and firm government, the de- 
velopment of her resources, and the diffusion of the 
blessings of civilization, are the very first debts we owe 
and must forthwith liquidate to India. Before us are 
still huge diflBculties — difficulties calculated to shake the 
hopes of philanthropy and baffle the wisdom of the states- 
man. Discontent will outlive the causes that originally 
provoked it ; resentment will survive wrongs. Ignorance 
in the millions we cannot speedily remove — disorganiza- 
tion, the product of disaster and crime — ^poverty and in- 
dolence, complicated with fanaticism and a spirit of 
revenge — are all brooding over the devastated land, and 
form an aggregate of evils for which it is not easy to see 
the exact and appropriate remedies. But they are not 
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insurmountable because they are difficult. We must 
at the very outset, give up all idea of taxing the Hindoo 
for the maintenance of Christian ministers or churches 
in India. In India we are so few, and the Hindoo and 
Mahommedan population so many — their hatred of 
Christianity is so fierce, and their disposition to construe 
the least aggressive religious effi)rt on the part of the 
Government into an assault on their superstition is so 
constant, that in these special circumstances, and in the 
exercise of conciliation without compromise, we are bound 
to tolerate all creeds, and at present support none, in 
India, by grants from the public treasury. This is not 
putting our candle under a bushel. It is common sense 
and inevitable necessity. Our representatives in India 
do not thus denude themselves of their Christian charac- 
ter. On the contrary, let them manfully avow their 
Christianity in public and in private, on Sunday and 
week-day. Let them provide abundantly chaplains for 
British troops, and leave open doors and unbounded free- 
dom of action to the labours and preaching of our mis- 
sionaries, and suffer no man to be injured because he 
holds fast or abjures his creed — ^because he belongs to a 
low caste or to a high one. But let there be no attempt 
to bribe or to coerce the consciences of any ; no dona- 
tions to Brahma, or Budha, or Juggernaut ; no insult to 
the greatest superstition compatible with law and order, 
and yet no concealment of our own precious and glorious 
faith. It was out of religious matters that the storm 
broke, and it is in the wise, honourable, and upright ar- 
rangement of these that another can best be prevented. 
Any more of that temporizing in order to seem liberal 
which has made Hindoos doubt if our religion meant 
anything beyond eating animal food, will assuredly, for 
higher than human reasons, miserably fail. Nor must 
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there be any attempts made or suffered to draw over 
proselytes to Christianity by secular inducements. By 
this we should awaken suspicions, or give to the design- 
ing opportunities of raising such suspicions that we are 
again about to begin a crusade against the Hindoo reli- 
gion. Our Indian representatives will need the wisdom 
of the serpent and the harmlessness of the dove. A broad 
and conciliatory policy, as free from harshness as from 
compromise — toleration in its widest sense for all creeds, 
combined with fearless and open profession of our own 
— and the protection of all classes, castes, and denomi- 
nations from injury or insult on account of their peculiar 
religion, superstition, or fanaticism — are the instant and 
only possible obligations of the State. Those of the 
Church are no less imminent. Missionaries, and bibles, 
and schoolmasters must be vastly multiplied. Men of 
devoted piety and great learning must be selected for so 
important and delicate a field. Wranglers in yet greater 
numbers must not think it beneath them, like an Apos- 
tolic Wrangler upwards of 1800 years ago, to " count 
all but loss '' for a higher wisdom, and to consecrate all 
to a sublime purpose ; and Church and State, in sister- 
hood, must, in their respective but distinct spheres, 
labour with heart and hand to redeem lost time, and 
give to India what we have so long owed, and, to our 
regret, so inadequately paid. 




Imfriran |(itt3. 




(S-i-^S^^^I^ICANS and the Musea are popu- 
,' larly and naturally supposed to be very 
4 distant cousins indeed. Dollars, high- 
^ pressure steamers, break -neck railroads, 
tobacco, and negro-slavery are the sub- 
jects most commonly suggested to 
English minds by the Stais and Stripes. 
Democracy, too, in its modem type, 
is not usually associated with poetry, nor is a nation so 
intent on the real very likely to soar high into the 
empyrean, and talk in " words that move in metrical 
array," or indulge its nature very long or deeply in the 
unprofitable ideal. Another characteristic of our 
American descendants most unfavourable to the pro- 
duction of the highest poetry is their almost national 
devotion to wealth — a trait it is impossible to deny. In 
the temple, or rather den, in which this passion lives no 
poet's wing can soar and no gifted genius can breathe. 
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It blights the finest instincts and feelings, or draws into 
its mean and mercenary vortex every tender, beautiful, 
and ethereal thought. There is an atmosphere of 
poetry about ancestry, nobility, and royalty ; but none 
exists or is generated in the counting-house or the 
Exchange. There is music as well as poetry in military 
exploits, in victories, in hard-fought fields ; but none in 
ledgers, consols, and accounts current. Ancient tradi- 
tions, the historic glories of a thousand years, baronial 
castles — each the centre of grand or tragic events — 
cathedrals on which the winds and rains of five hundred 
years have beaten — each a poem in itself — fields and 
rivers alive with life that cannot die, and rich in sug- 
gestive thoughts and briUiant reminiscences, — are enough 
to create poets, in spite of the Horatian canon, Poeta 
nascitur non fit. These, however, are the distinctive 
possessions of England. They are nowhere found, or 
indeed possible, in America. The American is therefore 
not by choice but misfortune, without those exciting 
themes and associations which have either inspired or 
glorified the poetry of England, and stamped it with a 
charm inseparably her own. Yet the great Western 
world is by no means destitute of all exciting, or perhaps 
creative, elements of poetry. If her historic traditions 
are of yesterday, some of them, such as they are, are by 
no means barren themes. 'The rise, decline, and fall 
of the Mexican and Peruvian empires — the colonization 
of New England by the stem, yet, as Longfellow has 
shown in his " Miles Standish,'^ the enthusiastic Puri- 
tans — ^the wild and picturesque mythology of the 
aborigines — ^the energy, the perils, and triumphs of 
Columbus — ^the interests and destinies tossed upon the 
waves in the never-to-be-forgotten Mayflower — are 
events pregnant with poetic thought. Her magnificent 
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mountains, her vast prairies, her sounding cataracts and 
gigantic caverns, her lakes like minature oceans, and 
rivers, and gulfs, remain unrivalled for sublimity and 
beauty ; and so far these are 

" Meet food for a poetic mind." 

But, in truth, experience and all history go far to prove 
that the poetic fire can be kindled anywhere and fed on 
any sort of fuel, and blaze into greatest splendour where 
it seems almost impossible for it to live. Terence was a 
slave. Ben Johnson was a bricklayer. Shakespeare is 
traditionally reported to have been a poacher. Allan 
Ramsay was a barber, Hogg a shepherd, and Bums an 
exciseman. Passion, aspiration, struggle, yearning after 
satisfaction, griefs and love and hate, and thirst of fame^ 
are human, and therefore everywhere. Sweet flowers 
are found in the bosom of the avalanche, and fresh 
springs break out in the desert. Nature frequently 
seems to delight in showing her power by her unex- 
pected triumphs over all opposition alike in the moral 
and material world. Be these things as they may, 
America has her poets— true poets, in whose writings is 
heard the genuine ring of poetry. No epic like Milton^s 
"Paradise Losf — that work of gloom and glory, of 
interest higher than the human, whose sphere is immen- 
sity and its date eternity, in its own walk without 
precedent or parallel — has been produced in America. 
No dramas like Shakespeare^s — ^into which a world^s 
feelings, desires, thoughts, and conflicts are condensed, 
the more vivid because so condensed — have been even 
attempted by our great-grand-children on the other 
side of the Atlantic. But we venture to affirm that no 
poetry in Europe surpasses in lyric beauty, in simplicity 
of diction, in pathos, in felicity of expression, in truth- 
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fulness and human sympathy, some of the shorter poems 
of Longfellow, Whittier, and Cullen Bryant. These 
poets are not copyists — they have looked with their own 
eyes into nature, man, and society. They have revealed 
in beautiful words the lights of humble homes, the 
sweetness of the lowliest ties — ^piety in poor men no 
woe can shake, and patience in tribulation that by a 
heavenly alchemy distils balm from the wormwood of 
bitter affliction. From the most unpretending objects 
— a sandglass, a driftwood fire, a peasant congregation, 
a stranded wreck, a blacksmith's shop, a village church 
choir — they have extracted with instinctive appreciation, 
and wedded to immortal verse, latent and reserved Unks, 
and thoughts, and lights, and beautiful affinities, which 
neither Wordsworth, nor Bums, nor Coleridge, nor 
James Montgomery were able to detect. This originality 
is what pleases and interests us. American poetry is 
not a diluted echo of our own ; it is original. We have 
not exhausted Nature: she has reserved some of her 
gems for an American crown. The American poet, of 
the type and class we have indicated, is patient, indus- 
trious, and artistic. While his society with nature is 
pure and free communion, his expression of it is 
exquisitely artistic. He hears the lowest notes of the 
^^ still, sad music of humanity ,'' and in tender speech 
and just expression he makes them articulate. 

The first and by far the most popular of American poets 
is Longfellow. His " Psalm of Life '' has been quoted 
. as often as a household word. Yet it never becomes 
common, and we do not weary of it. This is the high 
and distinctive attribute of the true poet, that his 
thoughts pass into the currency of nations, and shine 
with an ever increasing and a never fading lustre. That 
fine stanza. 
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*' Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave," 
has been often nibbled at^ but the popular heart seems 
to feel alike its pathos and its power. Nor are the 
closing and the more cheering verses of the same poem 
less beautiful in thought or happy in expression and 
rhythm : — 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 

Footprints, tliat perhaps another. 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again." 

Longfellow^s " Village Blacksmith " has also character- 
istic touches — homely, and occasionally heavenly 
also: — 

" His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 
His face is like the tan. 
His brow is wet with honest sweat — 
He earns whate'er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 

" Week in, week out, from mom to night 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge 
With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell 
When the evening's sun is low. 

" He goes on Sunday to the church. 
And sits amoiig the boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 
He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir. 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 
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" It sounds to him like her mother's voice 
Singing in Paradise ; 
He needs most think of her once more. 
How in the grave she lies, 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

" Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin. 
Each evening sees it close — 
Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night's repose. 

" Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
Eor the lesson thou hast taught : 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought — 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought !" 

There are other poems of Longfellow which are not 
contained in "Poems of the West." "The Golden 
Legend" is replete with quiet beauty and gentle 
humour. His picture of the Confessional is well worth 
the study of Cardinal Wiseman : — 
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Here sits the priest, and faint and low, 
Like the sighing of an evening breeze, 
Comes through these painted lattices 
The ceaseless sound of human woe. 
Here, while her bosom aches and throbs 
With deep and agonizing sobs. 
That half are passion, half contrition. 
The luckless daughter of perdition 
Slowly confesses her secret shame. 
The time, the place, the lover's name ; 
Here the grim murderer with a groan 
Erom his bruised conscience rolls the stone, 
Thinking that thus he can atone 
Eor ravages of sword and flame. 
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Indeed, I marvel, and marvel greatly, 
How a priest can sit here so sedatelj, 
Reading the whole year out and in, 
Nothing but the catalogue of sin, 
And still keep any faith whatever 
In human virtue — never, never." 

The priest is as much to be pitied as the penitent, unless 
habit hardens his sensibilities. To sit every day and 
see the graveyard of the human heart give up its dead, 
must either scare away or harden into iron. 

How capital is the description of a Monk in the choir 
singing thorough bass : — 

" He pours from his throat the roaring bass 
As a cathedral spout pours out the rain." 

No less just and happily expressed is his photograph of 
a Monk : — 

" Here am I, too, in the pious band, 
In the garb of a barefooted Carmelite dressed ; 
The soles of my feet are as hard and tanned 
As the conscience of old Pope Hildebrand. 
All day long I beat my breast, 
And chant with a most particular zest." 

In Longfellow we find humour and pathos — ^but humour 
retaining the tinge of those tender sensibilities among 
which it has been generated. 

Our poet can also tune his harp to strains of patriot- 
ism glowing with the fervour of a patriot and the genius 
of a poet : — 

THE LAUNCHING OF THE SHIP. 

" Thou, too, sail on, ship of state — 
Sail on, England, strong and great ; 
Humanity, with all its fears. 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 
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We know wliat master laid the keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock — 

'Tis of the wave and not the rock — 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea. 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee — 

Our hearts, and hopes, and prayers, and tears, 

Our faith, triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee — are all with thee." 

We cannot afford space for farther extract. We refer 
the reader to- his "Seaside and Fireside'^ pieces, as 
containing gems that, already set in many a heart, will 
continue to shine not the least brilliantly in English 
literature. 

William Cullen Bryant must hold the second place 
— if indeed second — in the order of excellence among 
the American poets. His poetry is faultless in its 
rhythm, rich in harmony, compact, and expressive. His 
moral inductions are so perfectly natural that his poems 
would be incomplete without them. Nothing is tacked 
on : there is no straining in order to introduce a maxim 
or a moral. There is little pathos, less passion, or 
enthusiasm. His poems are chiefly reproductions of 
American scenery, interspersed with soft and beautiful 
lights and shadows, truthful, yet warm, with the sun- 
rises and sunsets of a rich yet chaste imagination. His 
poem on the prairies is characteristic. There is in this 
poem a flow of thought — ^uninterrupted thought — that 
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affects the heart as does the south-west wind a bank of 
violets. We are rather vexed that in " Poems of the 
West^^ the very choicest of Bryant's pieces are left 
out. 

^^ The Prairies '' is, as a whole, a rare specimen of 
true descriptive poetry : — 

" These are the gardens of the desert — ^these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
Por which the speech of England has no name — 

The prairies So they stretch 

In airy undulations, far away. 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed. 

And motionless for ever ! 

Still this solitude is quick with life : 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the fiovvers 

They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 

And birds that scarce have learned the fear of man, 

Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 

Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 

Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 

A more adventurous colonist than man. 

With whom he came across the Eastern deep, 

I'ills the savannahs with his murmuriiigs. 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden age. 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts." 

His " Forest Lyric " is magnificent. His '^ Oh, Mother 
of a Mighty Race !^^ may match with any lyric of Greece 
or Rome. His hymn " To the Past ^^ is equal to any- 
thing that Longfellow ever wrote : — 

" Thou unrelenting Past, 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain. 
And fetters sure and fast 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 
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** Far in thy realm withdrawn 
Old empires sit in sollenness and gloom. 
And glorions ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 

" Thou hast my better years, 
Thou hast my earlier friends — the good, the kind- 
yielded to thee with tears, — 
The venerable form, the exalted mind. 

" My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back — yearns with desire intense, 
And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 

" In vain ! Thy gates deny 
All passage save to those who hence depart ; 
Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou givest them back — nor to the broken heart. 

" In thy abysses hide 
Beauty and excellence unknown : to thee 
Earth's wonder and her pride 
Are gathered as tlie waters to the sea. 

*' Labours of good to man, 
Unpublislied charity, unbroken faith. 
Love that 'midst grief began 
And grew with years and faltered not in death. 

** Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered ; 
With thee are silent fame. 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 

" Thine for a space are they. 
Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last ; 
Thy gates shall yet give way. 
Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past ! 
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All that of good and fair 

Has gone into thy womb, from earliest time. 

Shall then come forth to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 
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*' They have not perished — no ! 
Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles radiant long ago, 
And features, the great soul's apparent seat. 

" All shall come back — each tie — 
Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall evil die. 
And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign." 

The quiet beauty, and sweet and musical flow of this 
exquisite poem is our apology for giving it at length. 
If his lines be the product of laborious art, he has 
the power of concealing it. The true poet, let it be re- 
membered, is no less industrious than inspired. K 
fired with passion, he is also gifted with patience. 
Genius is not delirium : it is the intensest action of the 
soul within the limits and laws of beauty and reality. 
There may flash upon the sensitive brain thoughts the 
most glorious, and there may rush through every artery 
of the heart rapid currents of kindling passion. But 
patience, and labour, and law must preside over the ex- 
pression of thought and feeling, in order to give birth 
to poetry. Never are genius and passion so mighty as 
when visibly held in restraint, or when they bum and 
glow on a background of calmness and repose. Bryant 
combines the eye that sees deep and far, the heart that 
feels and glows, and the rare power that sends forth both 
in channels calm, smooth, melodious, yet just and true 
to the precious thoughts they convey. Bryant hears 
music in sounds that others disregard, and sees affinities 
in objects seemingly disconnected, and extracts secrets 
of life from the mere weedy growths of the common. 
He feels that every object of nature is related to a great 
beyond and a greater still above. To his fine soid 
nothing is common or unclean. The star in the sky, 
the gaudy flower in the prairie, the ripple of the river. 
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the moss-covered stone by the wayside, he seems to 
nurse into life and beauty, and to make eloquent of sug- 
gestions. 

Worthy of a place with these is John G. Whittier, 
least known in this country, barely and most inade- 
quately quoted in " Poems of the West/^ but worthy as 
a poet of no perishable laurels. His great mission he 
seems evermore to feel is unconquerable opposition to 
slavery. He fears not to rebuke the sin of his country 
in burning words, and to eulogize the freedom he holds 
to be the birthright of black and white equally and 
everywhere. But it is not in his odes on this theme 
that we prefer to contemplate his genius. Rather would 
we watch it when, unswayed by what is unhappily party 
feeUng in America, it evokes those thoughts and feelings 
which have no side lights or constructive rebuke. In 
order to justify the opinion we have hazarded on the 
genius of Whittier, we transfer to these pages what every 
reader of taste, and feeling, and poetic sympathy will 
regard as a gem. It is entitled : — 

THE WORSHIP OP NATURE. 
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The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
As 'twere a living thing ; 
The homage of its waves is given 
In ceaseless worshipping. 

They kneel upon the sloping sand, 
As bends the human knee — 
A beautiful and tireless band, 
The priesthood of the sea. 

Thej pour the glittering treasures out 
Which in the deep have birth, 
And chant their awful hymns about 
The watching hills of earth. 
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'* The green earth sends its incense up, 
Prom every monntain shrine, 
From every flower and dewy cup 
That greeteth the sunshine. 

" The mists are lifted from the rills, 
Like the white wing of prayer ; 
They lean above the ancient hilk. 
As doing homage there. 

" The forest tops are lowly cast 
O'er breezy hill and glen. 
As if a prayerful spirit passed 
On nature as on men. 

* The clouds weep o'er the fallen world 
Even as repentant love ; 

Ere to the blessed breeze unfurled. 
They fade in light above. 

* The sky is as a temple's arch. 
The blue and wavy air 

Is glorious with the spirit march 
Of messengers of prayer. 
' The gentle moon, the kindling sun, 
The m^y stars, are given 
As shrines to burn earth's incense on. 
The altar-fires of heaven." 
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Sermons an t^e fcatfe uf t^e |rin« Cmtsort. 



i^^^^^^t ^^ pulpit well sustained the press in its 
ir^'^v^ estimate of the greatness of the loss which 
^'=7^ the nation has experienced in the death of 
P'.^W^ the Prince Consort. In every section of 
the daily and weekly newspaper press the 
most solemn and becoming reflections 
were made on this mournful event — ^re- 
flections that indicate how thoroughly, 
after all. Christian truth and feeling have saturated the 
mind of the nation and the ordinary exponents of its 
sympathies and sorrows. Be the defects of the press 
what they may, it is far less tainted than in former times 
with maudlin stories and morbid trash. A manly high- 
toued and pure morality has driven off the corrupting 
allusions and debasing topics in which the wits of Queen 
Anne's reign too often delighted to import into their 
literature. We ask for no more splendid justification 
of our estimate of the press of England than the morning 
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papers that appeared between the decease and fiineral of 
the Prince Consort. The pulpit, as distinct from the 
press, has not fallen below its sacred mission in speaking, 
as was its duty, of this national grief. It has^seized and 
chastely and successfully driven home to the heart and 
conscience of the people the impressive lessons taught 
by a royal bier and spoken from the cold lips of the 
dead. The truisms that had lost all force by ceaseless 
repetition have been thereby invested with an emphasis 
that proves how necessary to the highest good is the in- 
fliction of the keenest pain. While all sounds "merry 
as a marriage bell,^' and the sun shines with unbroken 
splendour, and the heart-beat is strong, and the supply 
of our desires is rich and full, we are too apt to sink 
down into the depths of materialism, and to feel this " is 
our rest,^^ and to prophecy that our future will be as 
our past, and to become forgetful of or insensible to 
those grand truths which were sealed by blood on a 
Judean hill eighteen centuries ago, and that concern 
our souls deeply and vitally. 

But the intrusion of so sudden and so startling a 
hand ; the death of so illustrious an actor in lifers busy 
drama, makes the strongest shrink from, and the most 
reckless feel the thought of eternity and judgment to 
come. It is now therefore, that times of sober reflec- 
tion and visitings of feeling break upon us and make us 
wiser and sadder. We cannot in such a visitation shut 
out the imseen, or fail to feel that earthly glory is but 
,a splendid falsehood, and all outward circumstantial 
advantages, however great, but mockeries. We then 
learn that wealth is emptiness, rank is vanity, power 
dependent, and fame a burden ; and that the brilliancy 
of time fades as we gaze on it, and that man^s great soul 
craves something greater than time can give or earth 
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offer, and the heart, like Elijah's prayer, cleaves the 
skies, and brings down into its depths the warmth of 
celestial fire. They that have life in its fulness feel it 
is '^ vanitji and vexation of spirit, '^ and they who have 
life in its wants feel there are greater calamities than 
poverty. The former discovers that earth is not a 
paradise, and the latter that it is not a pandemonium. 
A great sorrow reveals as it lays bare the primitive 
granite of our common nature, and no less the common 
faith and hope that glorify it. 

Never were so many tears shed at a funeral. Never 
did tears flow from so deep a source. England's sorrow, 
so real but so undemonstrative, so unbought and so 
spontaneous, must impress Continental nations. This 
combination of affection and respect, of sympathy and re- 
verence, of loyalty and love, has been rarely equalled. The 
tribute of every pulpit in the land was spontaneous, deep, 
and real. There was no attempt to flatter or indulge in 
panegyric, or pay compliment of any sort at the expense 
of the claims and dignity and responsibilities of the 
pulpit. A wave of sympathy washed over the extremest 
representatives of pulpit indecorum of no common 
volume, and must have had its origin in no common loss. 
The humblest chapel was draped in black, — the poorest 
sermons we have seen were characterized by an expres- 
sion of grief and offering of respectftil sympathy, which 
prove that all sectarian and party feelings were swallowed 
up in the universal sense of a great national disaster. 
We have no reason to be ashamed of the EngUsh pulpit* 
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t>°0ER MAJESTY must have been gratified 
PiW if not consoled at receiving so large a 
I number of loyal addresses of sympathy 
f and condolence. Prom every county and 
pariah, from every corporation and so- 
ciety, from English prelates and Scottish 
presbyters, earnest and heartfelt expres- 
sions of grief and sympathy, not unac- 
companied with fervent prayers, daily poured into 
Osborne. The nation seemed to feel as if it also were 
made a widow. It mourned as for a personal loss. It 
seems as if the arrow that pierced the Royal heart in 
Windsor Castle, and numbered with the dead one fiir 
whom most people prophesied many sunny days on earth, 
had in its rebound stricken the heart of the whole 
coimtry also, and created such a sorrow as must hare 
been felt in Egypt on the death of the firstborn, or by 
Rachel weeping for her children and refusing to be 
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comforted. Sorrow seems to have revealed what other 
feelings had created, — an attachment and loyalty and 
love which overflowed the cold formalities of Court 
etiquette in giving expression to poignant sorrow 
and anxious and ardent fellow-feeling. The scene 
has no precedent or parallel in our national history, 
not even in that period when the Royal Princess Char- 
lotte and her babe lay locked in the arms of death 
— ^the dead hope of England and the bitter lament of 
mankind. We have discovered in this sore calamity 
that the woman is as dear to the people as the 
sovereign is respected, honoured, and revered. It is 
true this does not alter facts. No entreaty can recall 
the dead or unseal the eyes and warm the heart of him 
who sleeps till the sound of the Resurrection trump. It 
is . by the graves of the dead whom we would have 
retained, whom God who knew best took away, that 
human strength is seen to be weakness and human 
greatness a " vain show/^ and a nation^s tears unavailing. 
But these spontaneous streams of sympathy cannot 
fail to mitigate Her Majesty^s grief, though powerless to 
recall her husband. A load — especially the load that 
presses on the heart of the bereaved — is Kghtened by 
the sustaining sympathies of millions — sympathies no 
gold can buy, no mere use and wont can explain, and 
no distant formalities can repress. What great purpose 
this unlooked-for interposition of the Most High is 
designed to accomplish we cannot foresee. But we are 
persuaded, on the best and surest grounds, that it has 
not only a significance that instructs the present but 
also a mission to the future, and an influence on its 
character alike plastic and beneficent. He is but a poor 
student of history who does not see that events far less 
startling alter the channels and aflect the currents of the 
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years. We believe he was removed not in judgment but 
in loving kindness, — to teach the nation a lesson it had 
not sufficiently learned, to lift up its aspirations to 
objects it had lost sight of, and to deepen in its heart 
eternal truths admissible only by such a chasm and at so 
gfreat a price. 

The good and noble have died as martyrs for this 
object and to this end. Truth and justice and progress, 
it would seem, can make way only by suflFering and 
sacrifice and death. Nations are built up in this sort. 
Kf was expedient, though we may not yet see how or 
why, that this lamented death should take place. There 
itas a ^^ needs be,^^ a divine purport, and a sublime 
rfeasOn. If a sparrow cannot fall to the ground — if the 
hairs of our head are numbered — if a pin dropping from 
its place can disturb the strongest machnery — we may 
be well assured that such contingencies do not occur by 
chance. It is by looking up from the grave where her 
Royal husband lies to the throne of Him who saw the 
necessity of his removal, and fixed the hour of its oc- 
currence from before the foundation of the world, that 
our widowed Queen will learn to feel as well as say, 
" Thy will be dorie.^^ The conviction that it was neces- 
sary to the nation^s highest good and for her subjects^ 
dearest interests, must temper the bitterness of that cup 
which her Father has given her to drink. To him who 
will one day wear the crown and sway the sceptre of 
these realms, and to his Royal brothers and sisters, it 
may, and we doubt not will, convey impressions that 
will shape their characters and give their hearts a purer, 
a nobler, and a more enduring attachment. Never do 
lessons strike with so great a force as when spoken by 
the lips of the dead. Never does eternity feel so near 
as in the chamber where death has triumphed. Families 
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have often been transfigured by the spectacle ; thought- 
less hearts have formed divine resolutions, and carele^ 
feet have entered on holier paths. 

While, therefore, Her Majesty derives comfort from 
the condolence — the affectionate and deep condolence — 
of a whole nation weeping with her, we are persuaded 
that she will recognize in the sorrowftd bereavement a 
Divine hand — a great purpose — a sacred necessity — a 
beneficent end. Heaven^s great work in England could 
not be otherwise carried out, or this would not have 
happened. It is after events have come to pass — ^not 
before — that we can best recognize the interposition and 
wise fiat of the Eternal, and feel, however great the 
sacrifice and poignant the agony of separation, "it is 
well.^^ Most beautifully and truly does the poet sing : — 

"Let us be patient : these severe auctions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

" We see but dimly through the mists and vapours, 
Amid these earthly damps ; 
What seem to us but sad funereal tapers 
May be Heaven's distant lamps. 

" And though at times, impteuous with emotion, 
And anguish long suppressed. 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean 
That cannot be at rest, 

" We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay, 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way." 





^^^^N^-«»^0 look at Italy in the light of her lite- 
ms /*ii^^^ rary achievements, it is worth while to 
I avail ouTBelvcB of her present interest. 
^ We have had of late so much oceasion to 
think of her desolated homesteads, her 
broken-up families, her devastated ham- 
lets, the streets still stained with blood, 
and her rivers lined with graves, that we 
have had no opportunity of estimating her brilliant 
literary renown. Let us seize the gleam of sunshine 
that has broken through the war-clouds to look at Italy 
in its light. England has her Shakespeare and hrar 
Milton, Germany her Goethe and her Schiller, France 
her Racine and Comeille, but Italy has her Petrarch, 
Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto. These names are stars of 
the first magnitude and purest splendour in the literary 
firmament. Of these, it must be allowed, Italy has her 
just proportion. To Filieaja, the sweetest of lyric 
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bards^ some of our English poets axe deeply indebted, 
not only for thoughts, but for the happiest expression of 
these thoughts. Chaucer borrowed liberally from 
Boccaccio ; Gray translates often literally from Dante ; 
Milton has drawn largely on Tassoj and Byron has 
stolen, without a word of acknowledgment, from 
Filicaja, and Ariosto, and Pulci. The more recent 
poetry of Italy is fresh, and full of Kving interest. 
The " Promessi Sposi '' of Manzoni are rich in beauty, 
and are justly celebrated in every nation of Europe. 
Of ^^The Siege of Florence,^^ by Guerazzi, a work of 
very recent date, a very competent critic remarks, ^' It 
has life enough for fifty novels, and poetry enough for 
five poems.^^ 

Sylvio Pellico, shut up a prisoner, hopeless and 
soKtary, in the dungeons of Spielburg, has written the 
tragic story of his sufferings and sorrows in words that 
find echoes in the heart of Christendom. It is the rare 
chaxaaeristic of his story that he abstains from every 
expression of revenge, everything approaching to male- 
diction, every reflection on his ruthless oppressors. His 
words are fuU of tenderness and pity, as if he felt more 
for the wretched men that persecuted than for himself, 
the victim of their wrong doing. His " Francesca da 
Rimini " excited the most enthusiastic admiration from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. The name of the meek and 
eloquent sufferer has become a household word in 
England. 

The historians of Italy are among the first and best 
of ancient and modem times. The names of Paul 
Sarpi, the liberal and impartial historian of the Council 
of Trent, known in England chiefly through the 
medium of a wretched translation; Davila, compared 
justly with Livy; and Guicciardini, equalling if not 
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eclipsing Thucydides ; and MachiaveUi and Botta, out- 
shine those of the best historians of England. Even 
Pallavicini, who labours to record tlje transactions of 
the Council of Trent under the inspiration of the 
Jesuit, is clever at the expense of truth. Volta, Gal- 
vanic and Christopher Columbus, in their respective 
orbits of science and discovery, occupy a high and com- 
manding place in the eye of the wide world. Da Vinci 
anticipated some of the most brilliant discoveries of 
modem science. This illustrious painter, the remaius 
of whose painting on the damp walls of a convent at 
Milan are visited by thousands, and admired even in its 
decay, laid down the great axiom, of which Lord Bacon 
has the credit, that '' experiment and observation must 
be the guides to a just theory in the investigation of 
nature.^^ Beccoria and Comparetti have surpassed in 
their scientific researches some of their greatest prede- 
cessors. Bologna, Turin, Florence, Padua, and Verona 
have their academies of science. If this fertile land — 
fertile in the noblest productions — could lift itself out 
of the waves of war and beyond the crushing tyranny 
of petty and selfish despots, and be left to cultivate its 
own inexhaustible resources, it would regain its lost, or 
rather hidden crown, and re-assert its claims to the 
homage of the wise, the help of the powerful, and the 
sympathies of all. Byron, in words literally rendered 
from an Italian sonnet, thus sings an Italian straia, 
never more appropriate than now : — 



It 



Italia ! oh Italia ! thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past. 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame, 

And annals graved in characters of flame. 
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Would that thou wert in thj nakedness 

Less lovely or more powerful, and could'st claim 

Thy right and awe the robbers back, who press 

To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress. 

Then might'st thou more appal, or, less desired, 

Be homely and be peaceful, uudeplored 

Por thy destructive charms ; then, still untired, 

Would not be seen the armed torrents poured 

Down the deep Alps ; nor would the hostile horde 

Of many-nationed spoilers from the Po 

Quaff blood and water ; nor the stranger's sword 

Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so 

Victor or vanquished, thou the slave of friend or foe." 

It is really refreshing to turn aside from Solferino 
and Magenta^ and scenes of beggary and brigandage^ 
blasted by the fires of war, and scarcely able to conceal 
the thousands of their half-buried slain, to those green 
spots in the past or present — ^those sweet and fragrant 
flowers, the very memory of which is refreshment— and 
to sit down under the shadow of those grand old trees 
which the hurricanes and lightnings of war have no 
power to uproot. The works, the names of which only 
we have given, seem living beings still, so instinct are 
they with all warm and tender human thoughts. The 
authors seem to gaze down upon their country with 
calm yet not unpitying looks, like the poets who 
appeared to Dante in his vision on the dolorous shore. 
By the inundation of some swollen river, Italian home- 
steads, and cornfields, and vineyards are swept away, and 
ancient Basilicas and churches are laid in ruins, but the 
names we have referred to are high above the flood- 
mark ; they shine forth over the vrreck with increasing 
lustre. They remind us that there are nobler pursuits 
than those of the sword, and greater glory to be gathered 
where blood is not shed ; and that nations live not in 
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their battles, but in their poetry, and their science— in 
the victories of the pen, in the play of thought, in the 
trophies that signalize success, not over each other, but 
over nature, and error, and sorrow, and evil. 




liational ^kt^. 




t^HERE has been a tendency in every age 
J* to identify National Glory with battles 
■ and victories ; beginning with the lowest 
' of these — the achievements of brute force. 
Hercules rose to be a hero, and ultimately 
ascended to be a god, because he con- 
quered the Nemean lion, strangled An tieus, 
and swept the Augean stables. At the 
Olympic Games, the strongest athlete, or most success- 
ful charioteer, gained the prize, and was sui^ in the 
etraina of Pindar. The Roman mother fed her son with 
his father's sword instead of a spoon. Cato protested 
against the introduction of Greek philosophy into Rome, 
because he believed it was calculated to lessen the 
attachment of the domim rerum to the pursuits and 
renown of war. The Hun worshipped his sword as his 
god. The successful pirate was the hero of the Scandi- 
navian Vikings. These facts too clearly demonstrate a 
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low type of mind and moral feeling, and a vulgar estimate 
of the springs of national glory. No doubt in more 
civilized times a juster appreciation of war has been 
reached, and its acceptance justified only by the plea of 
necessity and duty. But, still, in this nineteenth 
century of ours, there is an immensely preponderating 
admiration of military greatness. Music is heard ring- 
ing sweetest in the boom of cannon, and glory is seen 
shining with richest lustre in floating banners, and 
success in war is hailed with an enthusiasm with which 
no other achievements, however brilliant, are met. We 
do not join with the eloquent Massillon in saying, 
'^ L'art militaire c^est a dire Fart funeste d^apprendre 
aux hommes a s^exterminer les uns les autres.^^ But 
whatever brilliancy of exploit may light it up — ^whatever 
foresight and combination may be developed in its action 
— ^whatever ultimate benefits may accrue from its vic- 
tories — ^war ought to be hated as, on the one or the other 
side, a crime, and had recourse to only after diplomacy 
has been exhausted, and its evils have been proved to be 
in aU likelihood fewer than those of peace. A war 
defensive of our national existence and honour is an 
absolute duty. The three hundred Spartans that fell in 
the Straits of Thermopylae, in order to resist and repel 
the advancing torrents of Xerxes, sleep in graves radiant 
with lasting glory. But no such glory is transmitted 
along the centuries from the legions of Rome invading 
Britain, or from the deeds of Cortes and Pizarro. It is 
the cause that consecrates or condemns a war. Brilliant 
deeds in an unrighteous war have at least a diminished 
beauty. A hamlet on fire sends up a splendid illumina- 
tion, but we cannot enjoy the sight because of the wreck 
and sufiering it covers. The greatest generals seem to 
have had the least confidence in the issues of war. 
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Wellington said, " In war fortune has an equal share 
with ability in procuring success/^ Napoleon III. may- 
do well to remember it was a trivial incident that led to 
the victory of Marengo, and with this he should not 
forget the words of his illustrious uncle, " Well, this is 
war high in the morning, low enough at night. From 
a triumph to a fall is often but a step. War is always 
dangerous and uncertain.^^ 

Alexander the Great, perishing in the prime of life, 
and in the midst of debaucheries, after he had conquered 
Europe and Asia, is not to be named in the same breath 
with the iUustrious Howard, mitigating the miseries of 
the captive, and diluting with the waters of life the bitter 
cup of the stricken and the oppressed. The name of 
Caesar, who ravaged the lands of the stranger, and 
crushed the liberties of his own, shines with no such 
lustre as that of Clarkson, who spent life, and health, 
and wealth in lightening the load of the slave, and les- 
sening the suflFerings of mankind. Who would place 
Louis XIV., "prodigal of treasure and of blood,^^ or 
Frederick of Prussia, who played the game of war " with 
human lives for dice,^^ in the same category with 
Wilberforce? The true fields on which are gathered 
imperishable laurels are those of beneficence, and charity, 
and self-sacrifice. 

The poet has sung with some exaggeration a great 
truth: — 

" Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts." 

We thus write, not because we have any sympathy 
whatever with Messrs. Bright and Cobden ; we regard 
their reasoning as absurd, and their whole peace policy 
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as a blunder. But we view a war which is not inevitable 
and dutiful as unworthy of any patronage or praise. It 
is neither expedient nor just. It is to be avoided, not 
courted. The most brilliant lights struck out in such a 
war are phosphorescent, not pure and lasting. But 
when war is forced on us, and it becomes not merely a 
duty, but a necessity, we would urge with all the en- 
thusiasm of our souls the adoption of whatever genius, 
resources, and experience, can command or apply. 
When a nation is struck, to strike is not only duty, but 
safety. A preparation for the worst contingencies is the 
duty of the day, and we rejoice to see that it is the con- 
viction of the Ministry. Having done all that devolves 
on us, we can leave the issues to the disposal of Him 
'^ to whom belong the shields of the earth/^ 
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■"UR country was justly summoned to ex- 

Oprfc«a — what was universally felt — its 
gr-ititude to the " Author and Giver of 
Sr^if all good things" for peace restored to 
India. The speed with which that 
insurrection was crushed, — the quiet — we 
hope we may say the peace — which now 
so extensively prevails, — and the depth 
and force of the impression of our irresistible power left 
on the native mind were so signal, that few can fail to see 
in the result a higher than human hand. It would be 
interesting to know, what we may in some degree con- 
ceive, the varied emotions that agitated, delighted, or 
saddened the hearts of the many thousand worshippers 
who, in cathedral, church, and chapel, offered up their 
thanksgivings to God. Some, returned from the awful 
scenes they passed through, felt \ivid recollections of 
wondrous escapes mingling with their song, and warming 
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their hearts, and kindling the incense that ascended to 
heaven. Others felt losses time cannot repair, and 
memories of near and dear ones passed into the shadow 
of the grave, whose only winding sheet are the burning 
sands, that subdued and saddened the strain which had 
otherwise been jubilant. Not a few had drunk so 
deep of the bitter cup, that like the captives of old on 
the banks of the Euphrates, they could '^ only hang their 
harps on the willows," unable to sing the common song 
as they sat each alone in the night of no common 
desolation. The Indian revolt has bequeathed to 
England widows and orphans ; and mothers also, weeping 
over the remembrance of gallant sons. These are not 
insensible to national obligation, or unthankful for 
great deliverances. But individual griefs must have way. 
Private sorrows may be hid, but cannot be so soon 
healed. Yet even these could discover some reasons of 
thanksgiving. In the darkest night some stars are 
visible. In the darkest cloud that overspreads the sky 
or overshadows the heart, there are rifts through which 
come down shafts of sunshine. Even in the bosom of 
the avalanche, and above the line of perpetual snow, live 
some sweet flowers that the frost has not nipped. 
That spirit must be sad indeed that sees no Ught, and 
can pick out no element of praise. To widows weeping 
because they are alone, and Rachels crying and refusing 
to be comforted, we would ofifer thoughts that, because 
common, are not on that account the less consolatory. 
Is it no redeeming and comforting reflection, that sons, 
and brothers, and husbands, have fallen where they 
stood in the path, and at the post of duty ? This is 
where every good man desires to die. They, the young, 
who have fallen early in the high places of the'field, have 
been spared many a weary day by going up higher ; and 

o2 
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the aged veterans, now numbered with the dead, have 
only left the closing twilight of this world for the 
morning twilight of a better. Their swords have con- 
ducted away the lightnings that threatened to scorch all 
India, and have opened up new ingress for those 
elevating and civilizing elements which had otherwise 
been shut out. India owes them, though she knows it 
not yet, an inexhaustible debt of gratitude. Our country 
owes to their energy and heroism, their wisdom in 
council and their courage in battle, the preservation of her 
most prized and most splendid appanage. History wiU 
perpetuate their memories in its most briUiant chapters. 
They fell in a righteous cause. They fought as the 
allies of mercy and beneficence. Their march was no 
invasion of an inofiensive kingdom — ^no Austrian attempt 
to extinguish light and liberty — ^no gratification of 
revenge or lust of conquest. Their cause was noble, and 
their deeds were worthy of it. It is not the blood shed 
that makes a martyr, but the cause in which it is shed. 
If so, our Havelocks, and Lawrences, and Wilsons, and 
others have all the glory without the name, and their 
dead dust sleeps in graves as honourable as those which 
martyrs occupy. Had the infuriated demons who 
raised the storm in India, and rode upon the whirlwind, 
gained the mastery, the teeming population of the 
provinces of India would have been overwhelmed in 
feaxftd and wasting disasters. The hearts of thousands, 
and the treasury of the nation have paid dearly for the 
result, but not too dearly. It is also no light matter of 
national gratitude, that India has been pacified before 
Europe enters on its now inevitable sanguinary phases, 
and that our army can be released from its Indian 
campaigns in order to place us in that " armed neu- 
trality '' which the Premier indicates as the policy and 
place of England. 
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't ELL would it be if that fine people could 

?/ be persuaded to turn their thoughts and 

^_^ sympathies from battle-fields to pursuits 

i. ^ of a quieter yet no less glorious and 

ennobliug nature. 

France is rich in every variety of literary 
exccQence. In the highest science, the 
"Mecanique Celeste" of Laplace is no 
mean rival of the " Priucipia " of Sir Isaac Newtouj nor 
will the one name grow dim because the other increases 
in lustre. In natural history BuJlbn and Cuvier occupy 
the very loftiest place in the judgment of all. No writers 
in any tongue excel La Bruyere, Montaigne, and La 
Rochefoucault. Montesquieu is without an equal, and 
Say is the first of political economists. 

France is fertile in historians. Thierry, and Sismondii 
and Thiers are names familiar as household words to 
every reader. The" History ofthe French Revolution," 
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^^ The Conquest of England by the Normans/^ and ^^ The 
Italian Republics,^' have been translated into every 
European language. Nor are these without illustrious 
living successors. Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and Victor 
Hugo are the most brilliant ornaments of the age. 
Guizot is a statesman whose name occupies a command- 
ing place in modem political warfare. For that peculiar 
brilliancy, and point, and elegance of expression, as well 
as richness of thought and felicity of illustration, they have 
no superior. The metaphysical researches of Cousin are 
among the most brilliant efforts of genius. Lavoisier^ 
Berthollet, Founeroy, and others of recent date, have 
carried chemistry to a very high degree of perfection. 
Biot, Legendre, and Lacroix are names dear as familiar 
to students of the exact sciences. Lsennec and Dupuy- 
tren have shed lustre on pathology, and made contribu- 
tions to medicine appreciated in all the medical schools 
of Europe. Pascal's genius is a phenomenon rare as 
brilliant. The Jesuits have not yet recovered from his 
keen irony, his subtle and yet scorching sarcasm, his 
brilliant and pointed reasoning, and his masterly appre- 
ciation of the nature, weakness, and wickedness of the 
ethics of Ignatius Loyola. 

In pulpit oratory France has not a few illustrious 
masters of eloquence. Most readers are acquainted with 
the lofty eloquence of MassLllon, the severe and power- 
ful logic of Bourdaloue, and the eagle-like majesty of 
Bossuet. These have some not unworthy living 
successors. 

One often wishes that France would lay aside her 
dominant passion, her rivalry with other nations on 
battle-fields, and continue her race of glory and national 
progress on other and more peaceful arenas. Genius 
may be developed on other scenes than those of war, and 
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national superiority vindicated where its achievements 
are most brilliant and its results the most enduring. 
War retires from its fields like the subsiding waters of a 
swollen river, or the ebb tide of the ocean, leaving wrecks 
and barren sands, and blighted fields. But Literature 
rises like the beneficent Nile, fertilizing the land it waters^ 
and retreating to its channel only to make way for golden 
crops, and smiling pastures, and aU the gladness and the 
glory of summer. The true rivalry of nations is in the 
play of intellect and imagination, in the products of 
genius, in the race of scientific discovery, in the creation 
of those works which speak after the death-silence of 
their authors, and shed down on the land of their birth 
imperishable lustre. In this rivalry there need be no 
reduction to a peace establishment — ^no diminution of 
national exertion — and there will remain no reasons for 
regret or grounds of repentance. Victory and defeat 
will each have its characteristic excellence, and bequeath 
good. ^^Hsec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem 
oblectant secundas res omant, adversis perftigium ac 
solatium prsebent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris.'^ 




UnmbolM. 



UMBOLDT lately finished his e 
into all accessible space, collected his last 
phenomenon, and made Us last deduction. 
During a number of years rarely given to 
man this indefatigable explorer of nature 
penetrated the deepest minea in quest of 
those secret processes whichhe beheved to 
lie unexplored in the subterranean recesses 
of the earth, and always brought up to day something 
that interested the world. He traced the course of 
rivers from the Rhine to the vast streams of South 
America, one discovery serving only to stimulate his 
unwearied energies to attempt another. He climbed 
the sides of Chimborazo, and breathed atmospheric air 
20,000 feet above the level of the sea. Spain, South 
America, the United States, Prance, England, — we may 
say Europe, Asia, and the New World — he went over, not 
at the rate of ten or thirty miles an hour, jotting down 
the light incidents of every joimiey, but slowly, patiently, 
with his eyes open, and knocking at every entrance to a 
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secret in the air, the earth, and the ocean, and refusing 
to retire till he had forced it or Nature gave it up to his 
importunity. His "Cosmos" is a marvellous produc- 
tion. In his noontide age, however, those lights which 
would have aided his inductions most materially were 
not struck out. The wonderfiil disclosures of modem 
geology were scarcely begun, and the very nomenclature 
of chemistry was unsettled. When we consider what 
a flood of light these two sciences have cast on the face 
of nature and on the stony page, we must see at how 
great a disadvantage this unwearied intellectual giant 
among explorers necessarily wrought. It is this that 
renders obsolete and unprofitable not a few of his induc- 
tions. There were also inherent in his mind certain 
normal defects which must strike every reader of his 
works. His memory was capacious and retentive, his 
patience inexhaustible, his acquaintance with all that 
everybody had said on every subject was prodigious. 
But he was utterly incapable of compressing and 
gathering to a focus the vast and varied materials with 
which he had stored his memory. Hence he throws 
down the richest treasures in the wUdest imaginable 
confusion. His page looks like a watchmaker^s board 
on which are spread out endless wheels, and ratchets, and 
pins. But no artist is able to combine them into a 
timepiece. One reads the "Cosmos" surprised, and 
startled, and pleased by turns, but beset incessantly by 
an inability to discover a definite point, a logical con- 
clusion, or inevitable corollary either interesting or 
instructive. He disentegrates with wonderfiil success, 
but breaks down in every efibrt to disentangle, arrange, 
and combine. By reason of this dominant defect his 
great work is most disappointing. What aggravates the 
mischief is the singularly rarefied style in which he 
treats every subject. Sometimes it is difiicult to see 
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anything but words where it is certain that his memory 
was laden with inexhaustible facts. The result is an 
unpopular book — we mean his '^ Cosmos ^' — ^which 
everybody admires, and nobody reads a second 
time. He was a great " drawer of water, and hewer of 
wood/^ and gatherer of stones, but he was no architect. 
Deep and often he dived into the sea of mystery in which 
all things lie, and as often brought up precious pearls, 
but he knew not how to set them. Stones like those of 
Venice, and fit for forming the walls of another Temple 
of Jerusalem, he has collected from every clime, or 
brought up from the deepest quarries; but he knows 
neither how to cut them nor where to place them. The 
grandest defect in all his philosophy, however, is its 
intense materialism. He does not seem to recognize 
forces which our limited dynamics cannot calculate, or 
an origin, supernal surveillance, and design which 
Christian philosophers not only accept but feel it im- 
possible to escape. This is a grand defect. It taints 
and damages his noblest and most splendid generali- 
zations. He brings out many a brilliant link in the 
great chain of cause and efiect, but he neither sees nor 
suspects what we know exists — the staple in the throne 
to which the whole series is attached. What he be- 
lieved or felt at the ripe age of fourscore and upwards, 
when summoned from the scene of his labours, we know 
not ; but writing of his works, and of these only, we 
cannot but regret his ignoring the thread that conducts 
through the labyrinth into light, and air, and sunshine. 
Perhaps it was, on his part, no Atheistic denial within, 
but only a belief — a mistaken belief — that it was neither 
necessary nor expedient to let it be seen in his works 
that he looked higher than his subject, or that his in- 
vestigations had anything to do with the Invisible, the 
Infinite, and the Eternal. 




Sit ilarkct |aK|a. 



NE Sunday afternoon the Rev. Lord 
V , Wnotheslev Btissell preached in Coveat 
-xJ/j J Garden Market to the salesmen and 
Tfa/^ 1 porters and basket wonien and fiTiiterers, 
^ *i .- Jews and Gentiles There is really some 

common sense m this sort of thing. It 
accepts the fact that the preacher must 
go to the people instead of waiting for the 
people to come to him Exeter Hall is a shibholeth; 
its name is nauseated justly or unjustly, and all that it 
IS associated with in the feehngs of numbers of the 
people 18 hostile rather than favourable to its usefidness. 
But Covent Garden Market has no tamt of sectarianism; 
its name calls up no ecclesiastical squabbles. Cabbages, 
cucumbers, asparagus, and strawberries, are grown and 
sold neither in meeting-houses nor in cathedrals. It 
has originated no particular sect, and is the standing 
symbol of no peculiar party. It is also a cheap place 
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Of worship. Exeter Hall costs ten pounds a Sunday. 
It has the air of a g'wem-cathedral, and there is a 
sort of ecclesiastical gentility about it that, in addi- 
tion to its peculiar associations, very much lessens its 
efficiency as a preaching place. Hence the opinion it is 
a party that fills what a party supports. But the flag- 
stones of the Market are fresh, the open air is catholic, 
the sunshine is unsectarian. The audience is in the 
place, and the preacher goes to it, instead of waiting 
tiU those who think with him go to him. There is no 
question about the Apostolicity of this ; it can be traced 
upward to the days of the Apostles. A good smart 
shower, a few snowflakes, or a driving wind, would make 
the picture perfect and all but primitive. At that half- 
open window in the market sits an old keen-eyed Jew, 
listening to tidings Abraham leaped for joy to hear ; at 
another you see looking out and listening, with his 
daily allowance of stout beside him, a rough market 
porter, and plainly he hears something that, for the 
nonce, at least, has greater attraction than Barclay and 
Perkins. The ginshop-keeper swears audibly as he 
gazes on his customers rushing out to listen. The 
market Irishwoman, who has heard mass in the morn- 
ing, finding herself out of earshot of the priest, pricks 
up her ears and turns to the minister, telling her in 
plain Saxon tidings as new as they were to the woman 
of Samaria, by Jacob's well, eighteen hundred years 
ago. " The common people hear him gladly .'' This is 
the right kind of thing, and reaches classes and castes 
nothing else touches. Exeter Hall is simply an addi- 
tional denominational chapel. The preaching that lifts 
up its voice in the firdt-market is a word from a common 
place to common people about no common theme. 




%c f remia ^rrltitEct. 




^HE versatility of Lord Palmerston's 
genius is something marvellous. He can 
; equally touch up a dry debate, give a 
:' splendid peroration to an Irish quarrel,, 
B^i^^ or discuss the rival claimB of Gothic, 
Greek, and FaUadian architecture. But 
in whatever costume or capacity he 
makes his d^bitt, he seems to he as much 
master of his subject as if his whole life had been de- 
voted to the study of it. 

In last Parliament he discussed rival styles of build- 
ing with an o£F-handed readiness of expression and re- 
collection of technicalities, and we must add sound Eng- 
glish sense, that made one feel he must have studied 
under Mr. Bum or Scott, or other eminent lord of the 
line and the trowel. 

The question before the House was, shall the Foreign 
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Office be rebuilt after the Gothic or the Palladian style 
of architecture ? 

If what has been called the national usage is to 
decide the controversy^ it must first be settled^ what 
has been the national and historic preference. If we 
go back to the earliest records of our national edifices, 
we shall find, as Lord Palmerston observed, the mud 
hut and the willow wigwam pattern our first national 
adoption. Now, really, we should not like to see Lord 
Bussell seated on a sod in a mud wigwam, and the 
clerks of the Foreign Office in contiguous mud huts 
alternately baked in the sunshine and drenched in the 
shower. 

Mr. Scott insists that the Grothic is the truly national 
style. That the Gothic was early introduced into the 
coimtry is no doubt true. Our grandest cathedrals 
are, some of them, eight himdred years old. But it 
was the adoption of ecclesiastics who were builders and 
bishops both, and was very much confined to churches 
and monasteries ; and, after all, it was the glorification 
of defects they could not overcome, so that its very 
beauties, like the oyster pearls, were the products of 
infirmities or disease. The truth is, the Gothic style is 
not best fitted either for Protestant, or business, or 
domestic purposes. It is the architecture of ^^ dim reli- 
gious light,^^ of gloom and suggestions of despair, of 
crypts and sepulchres, and wailing litanies and holy 
whips. It is purgatory in stone, the religion of monks, 
and nuns, and priests — of penances, and fastings, and 
scourgings. The Protestant religion is a joyous and 
festal faith — of good news and glad tidings — of sim- 
shine and solemn song. The edifice that expresses its 
life should be bright and joyous — ^radiant with all holy 
reminiscences and happy hopes. It is a grand defect 
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in our national taste that our theatres and opera-houses 
and Crystal Palaces should be so gladsome^ while our 
churches are so sepulchral. It is morally injurious as 
well as aesthetically wrong. We want very much the 
ideal of church architecture — a type and model of a 
Protestant place of worship — ^less gas and more light — 
fewer black timbers absorbing heaven^s light — and more 
of that exquisite colouring which increases rather than 
wastes it. 

But the Premier^ while flinging a few Palladian and 
Protestant stones at our religious buildings^ invested his 
full force in anathemas on Grothic^ as the style proposed 
by Lord Elcho^ for official and business architecture. 
Here he was strong. He would let his light shine on 
Europe; he believed the deeds of this country to be 
just, and opposed to all degrees of darkness, and he 
never would consent to hide them under a Gothic 
bushel. A Gothic Foreign Office would suit Spain, and 
Rome, and Austria, but it is out of drawing, and in the 
wrong latitude, in old England. It is a capital style 
for hatching conspiracies, and plots, and annexations ; 
but as these are not the children of our country, it is 
desirable to adopt in our land of honesty and fair play 
a style of building which rejoices in the light, and 
courts and welcomes the pure sunshine of heaven, leav- 
ing to others 

" Great windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing, 
A Gothic building di-aws on Pandemonium, 
A Palladian, on the whole, on Paradise." 

The one, as our Premier architect very justly observed, 
^^ draws on broken legs and arms '' for its features, and 
declares they are beautiful and truly charming because 
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old monks and bad bishops consecrated and hallowed 
them. The latter prefers health, and light, and nature, 
and employs these to create a building in which every- 
thing shall contribute to the easiest and most efficient 
accomplishment of the public objects for which the 
money of the people builds it. While beauty and taste 
are adding to the ornaments of London — ^not numerous 
or remarkable — and very properly, the great end of 
providing for the transaction of public business in the 
best and most convenient way ought surely to dominate. 
We are about to build a Foreign Office, not a monu- 
ment — a place of business, not a basilica or a cathedral 
— an edifice not for artists to applaud, but for clerks to 
do business in. Let it be in good taste and of fair pro- 
portions, but let it be of use. Don^t punish Lord 
Russell and his clerks in order to please Lord Elcho and 
Mr. Scott. Because it is not to be another Westmin- 
ster Palace, it need not be a meeting-house. Above 
all, let not the people of this country complain that their 
money is wasted in working out of stone and timber 
fantastic and grotesque shapes, and covering windows 
with writhing saints and distorted sinners arrayed in 
all the colours of the rainbow, while the little fresh air 
that timidly creeps in is consumed by gas-lamps and 
similar Gothic substitutes for the light of the sky. 




int\a iJ&amjs. 




■ HIS venerable civic father sends us an- 
I uual remonstrances. Not only does he 
; impress the senses of all who dwell on 
^ his banks, or sail on his bosom, or labour 
on his sides, with irresistible evidences of 
his dissatisfaction, but he carries his 
petition for redress on the wings of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and other mephitic 
vapours into both Houses of Parliament. What is a 
rare achievement in petitioners for redress, he has made 
noble lords and honourable gentlemen share in his suf- 
ferings that they may be induced to pity the sorrows of 
a poor old man, whose tottering steps bear him to their 
door. In vain does the Premier smell the flower in his 
button-hole, or chew the sprig of lavender which tradi- 
tion places in his mouth. The breath of the venerable 
petitioner overpowers both. The Venerable Father tri- 
umphs over all. He sends his breath through every 
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window, and door, and ventilator, threatening to sicken 
the stoutest who resists any longer his most touching 
appeals for redress. He is not propitiated at all by 
Messrs. Cubitt predicting that in three years his 
i^ufferings will e&ase. He begs them to stop up the 
thousand drains that poison him at noon and by night, 
and instead of doing so they have tried to improve his 
breath by administering loads of lime. He wants reUef 
not physic. The old gentleman maintains that he has 
stamina and long life in him, and all he wants is to be 
rid of drains and doctors ; and he thinks the three years^ 
suffering might be shortened to one, if not less. 

Nor does this venerable patient content himself with 
appealing to Parliament. He has lived long enough to 
learn that there is a Fourth Estate, as powerftd as peer 
or senator. He therefore sends a petition on a current 
of his best sulphuretted hydrogen from beneath Black- 
friars Bridge into Printing House Square, and in six 
hours he has a leading article on his case. Another 
current of hydrogen, mixed up with choice exhalations 
from the docks, he entrusts with kind compliments and 
a petition to the Daily News, and in a twinkling he 
secures a leader there. From Waterloo Bridge he sends 
his politest regards and most distinguished considerations 
to the Morning Post, and out comes an elaborate leader 
on sanitary questions, enough to frighten Belgravia. In 
succession the Herald and Advertiser— diH the chief 
papers, as good luck would have it, lying along his 
northern bank — are visited in the course of the same 
night with perfumes not " of Araby the blest.^' 

It is one consolation that the venerable father, though 
he suffers, will not be silent, and his lusty knocks indi- 
cate his strength as much as his sorrow tells his suffer- 
ings. Take heart, old Thames, a thousand pickaxes and 
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shovels are busy in hastening your emancipation. Five 
thousand navvies are hard at work. These are 

" Up and doing, 
All with hearts {gsc any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing ; 
Learn to suffer and to wait." 



p2 




Hflwtrs. 




-^i?^ HE lawyer may arrive at the Woolsack, 
i^F^jite the parish minister may attain a mitre, 
*~ ' r the brilliant soldier a coronet, the able 
i diplomatist or accomplished Indian Com- 
missioner may richly deserve one. But 
are there no virtues but theirs? Is a 
great agricultural and commercial nation 
such as England is, to recognize no claims 
but such as exist beneath a red coat, a cassock, or a silk 
gown ? Are her honours to be henceforth sectarian ? 
Does our country owe no debt of gratitude to the coun- 
try geiitleman who, possessed of magnificent patrimonial 
estates, feels his responsibilities, and distributes around 
him with a munificent hand what gladdens majiy a 
heart and freshens many a waste place ? He may not 
sound a trumpet when he does deeds of goodness. He 
may have no friendly hand to report them. He may 
prefer to do the lightning deed regardless of the thunder 
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at its heels — to be felt rather than seen — to be remem- 
bered in the hearts of the few^ than to be followed by 
the empty plaudits of the many. Genius, goodness, and 
greatness may be developed at a fireside, in a village, or 
in a county, not so shining, but as substantial as ever 
shone in battle fields, lightened in courts of justice, or 
thundered from the pulpit. There may be greatness in 
the aggregate of many small and unostentatious virtues. 
Patience is far more difficult than courage. The passive 
virtues are least popular, but they are not the least im- 
portant. The world wants bulk, glare, and noise. It 
recognizes soldiers, statesmen, and orators, and most 
justly so. But these are not the only — ^probably not 
the highest — examples of greatness. Light is more 
powerftd than lightning. The electricity that has no 
voice, and warms the earth, and indicates its presence 
only by golden harvests, is mightier than that which 
explodes from the thunder cloud in crashes that shake 
the hills. By all means let us do honour — ^the very 
highest honour — ^to our soldiers and statesmen, but we 
think such honours should not be seen exclusively in 
fields of battle and courts of justice, and no prospect of 
attaining them be held out to those who adorn the 
place they have inherited, and spread around them an 
influence silent as the dew, but as saturating also, and 
stand out the most distinguished and useful among those 
who regard a coimtry English gentleman as no mean 
place or occasion of doing good, and the recognition of 
success, eminent success, in this character as worthy of 
a dignity which costs the country nothing, and con- 
tributes a powerftd incentive to others to go and do 
likewise. 




ftrtonfUi. 



^-'^v^^ /NTONELLI is the Papal Cabinet com- 
; A pressed in one. He was the writer of 

i'c \>CiiA - *°^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ amnsed the world, 
" iX^^ *''® author of the Papal agression that 
annoyed England, and the donor of a 
cardinal's hat to his friend, admirer, and 
protege. Dr. Wiseman, who still inflicts 
his presence on us. There has not been 
an indiscreet, ill-natured, and mischievous deed perpe- 
trated ostensibly by Pio Nono that was not of Anto- 
nelli's contriving. He has done more to make the 
Vatican the pity of its friends, the scorn of its enemies, 
and the laughing-stock of Chriatendom, than any prede- 
cessor in the same office during the last three hundred 
years. This was neither his design nor his desire. But 
he was too clever. His pohcy was too subtle ; it over- 
shot its aim by its very cleverness, and exposed what it 
was meant to hide. His ends were evil, and his exer- 
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tioiis to attain them were clever^ but in all of them — 
even the most successful — there was a latent and yet 
always detected wickedness, that has made his very 
name the harshest and most discordant of soimds to 
Italian ears. Evil seems to have an elastic and expan- 
sive force that breaks through the most ingenious 
devices to conceal it^ and reveals the perpetrator in his 
most secluded retreats^ to the world first, and next to 
himself. Antonelli and Palmer have each his Nemesis.* 
Only the greatest malefactor does not always receive a 
retribution proportionate to his crimes. 

Cardinal Antonelli is a layman. As such he believed 
he was absolved from those moral obligations which are 
popularly supposed to belong to the priesthood. His 
life was a tissue of immoralities — too flagrant to be 
concealed from the eyes of the Italians, but not too bad 
to be endured or connived at in a corrupt and scanda- 
lous Court. 

An Italian by birth, he was an Austrian in feeling, 
policy, and allegiance. His merit, as appreciated at 
Vienna, consisted in working out the orders of its 
Cabinet with servile and imflinching obedience, however 
oppressive or impopular. No servant was ever more 
submissive to his Imperial master, or more unrelenting 
in inflicting what he was commanded to inflict on an 
oppressed and suffering people. His conscience was 
kept where his payment was dispensed. His influence 
was wielded in obedience to orders. His Bulls were 
written, his persecutions carried out, and his policy 
shaped according to the inspiration of Austria. The 
Roman Catholics revered as the thoughts of an apostle 
what were in fact the dictates of Mettemich, and 
believed encyclicals to be divine which were concocted 
by soldiers and statesmen at Vienna. But we suppos3 
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Antonelli^s faith in pontifical power is so implicit that 
he thinks the imprimatur of the Pope elevates to the 
height of heaven what in origin, and occasionally in 
contents, is far from beneath the very lowest type of the 
hnman. 

Antonelli, sprung from the very humblest ranks, is 
in no sense a scholar, nor even a decent theologian. 
He is a casuist of the school of Dens and Alphonso 
Liguori, whose immoral sophistry he excelled in trans- 
lating into public acts. He is impopular, unprincipled, 
anti-national, and politically immoral. 




le»tj el ilcttenirir. 



y!;*,NrSjHE Nestor of diplomacy — the incMnation 
*T^^-jJ,,- of expediency — the creator of systems 
-J^^^. without vitality, and of national alliances 
'^^ with nothing in common beyond fear of 
the future — has left for ever the scenes of 
his political trimnphs. He lived long 
enough to see the wave of conquest wash- 
ing out the demarcations of treaties which 
he vainly supposed were the sure guarantees of everlast- 
ing peace to Europe, and to hear the results of long and 
B diplomacy exploding one after another in rapid 
He saw the first French Revolution. He 
was Minister of Austria at the Court of the first Napo- 
leon. He arranged, a^ a hopeful expedient, the marriage 
of the Emperor of the French with Marie Louise, an 
Austrian archduchess, and finally escorted the great 
conqueror's bride to Paris, He, nevertheless, urged a 
war against France, after the disastrous Russian retreat in 
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1813 had made it expedient so to act. He presided at 
the Congress of Vienna. He was the great author of 
the Holy Alliance. He was a man who believed in 
despotism; he execrated popular freedom even in its 
most restricted forms ; he seemed to regard Government 
as a grand royal device for repressing popular senti- 
ment, and preserving in all its integrity and irresponsi- 
bility the divine right of sovereigns. His policy from 
first to last was management. Human nature was, in 
his judgment, a corrupt and rebellious elastic force, 
which might be crushed, or checkmated, or cheated, or 
cajoled; but he had no notion of its possessing one 
noble trait or generous emotion, or responsive gratitude 
for kind and confiding treatment. There was no love^ 
nor trust, nor principle in any one stroke of his ablest 
policy. He laid no foundation for his fabric in the 
deep principles of religion, or in the moral nature of 
man. He regarded men as beasts of burden, or birds 
of prey, who were happy in themselves, and innocuous 
to others in the ratio in which they were bowed down 
beneath their burdens, or kept close in cages. His 
whole hope of safety to Europe lay in landmarks and 
treaties recognized by its rulers, and in ignorance and 
superstition dominant among the ruled. The advance- 
ment of knowledge among the masses he regarded as 
synonymous with the inspiration of discontent and 
disaffection. Hence the faintest symptom of a people 
thirsting for liberty, or complaining of oppression, was, 
to his narrow mind, the earnest of the advancing tide 
hefore which his sand-ridges, and breakwaters, and 
dykes would be swept away. He made no effort to 
improve the people ; his whole genius was exhausted in 
making arrangements to watch, or repress, or separate. 
He believed that the peace of nations and the harmony 
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of the world were to be secured by outward material 
restraints and clever diplomacy ; he did not see that an 
enlightened and Christian people are always the reliable 
source of order and national progress^ and that the 
elevation of Europe will continue to be the fruit of 
educated minds, loyal hearts, and that sense of the 
blessings they e^joy, which the just and mUd sway of 
their rulers alone can impart. Mettemich has died 
himself as his system of management was dying out. 
He lived to learn in obscurity and old age, what he 
would not learn in manhood, and on the lofty pinnacle 
on which he once stood, that all man calls great and 
clever is transitory, and that only the good, the true, 
and the just endure through many generations. 




fratfe oi ietUmvh. 



'"'ERDINAND, King of the Two Sicilies, 
not \ery long ago went the way of 
all the earth He left behind him 
crown and sceptre, few friends, and 
hosts of enemies, and carried with him 
his responsibikty alone. Into that 
higher realm we are not allowed to 
penetrate But his history as a sovereign 
we have read, and we should be wanting to our duties 
if we hesitated to write of it with a free, and faithful, 
and impartial pen. His reign, unhappily, is his severest 
censure. Disinterested history during the years that 
have elapsed since the convulsions of 1848 is one con- 
tinued testimony against him. It is barely possible to 
believe a man guilty of so steady and consistent a course 
of cruelty and falsehood, without supposing near him 
some consecrating or absolving power, ready to justify 
the most atrocious deeds, or to shrive from the guilt of 
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them^ and behind him some strong material support^ on 
which, in the worst emergencies he could easily fall 
back. Rome furnished the one, and Austria the other. 
If his conscience frightened him, he had recourse to his 
priest. If the rising vengeance of his oppressed people 
threatened him, he leaned on Austria. The sacerdotal 
opiate within, and the Austrian bayonet without — ^the 
former deadening his fear of the judgmentsof Heaven,and 
the latter helping him to bid defiance to the insurrection 
of his subjects— enabled this disgrace to the name and 
dignity of a sovereign to combine in his character the 
hilarious cruelty of Nero and the savage ferocity of 
Domitian, and to equal both even in the light of this 
nineteenth century. There is not a dungeon in Naples, 
and dungeons there are, neither few nor far between, 
that does not retain the marks of his cruelty and the 
memorials of his victims. At one time fifteen thousand 
of his subjjects were pining and dying in horrible sub- 
terranean dens, for no crime save allegiance to truth. He 
suspected an open countenance. He feared a free 
thought. He felt he was unsafe as long as Naples had 
in it an honest man. His cruelty was envenomed by 
his cowardice. The victims of his sanguinary regime 
are now scattered over the wide, wide world. A few of 
them not long ago arrived in England. Uninspired by one 
single feeling of revenge, they as men and patriots re- 
joiced that their countrymen were delivered from one who 
wielded power only in the service of malignant passions, 
and betrayed the solemn duties of his exalted office by 
crushing those rights and liberties he was anointed to 
protect. 

His deathbed was a scene of no ordinary physical 
suffering, mitigated by no such consciousness as made 
sunshine in the hearts of those he consigned to deep 
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dark priflons. Better a thousand times die on the damp 
and dreary floor of the worst dungeon in Sicily his 
Tictim^ than writhe as he did on that royal couch and 
depart to his account^ leaving a name execrated by re- 
ligion^ humanity, and his country. 




Stortara rnilr ^imUtm. 




t IR Moses Montefiore, obeying tlie in- 
■ stinct of his proverbial kindness c£ heart, 
, went to Home to intercede for the 
liberation of young Mortara. His first 
appeal vas made to Antonelli, that sleek 
Mid subtle Cardinal. He was told, what 
is ecelesiaatically true, that the case was 
finished, and that the delivery of the 
young Jew to his parents was rendered impossible by 
reason of the mark of baptism indelibly imprinted on the 
unconscious child. Sir Moses begged of Monsigniore 
Pacca to introduce him to the Pope, in order that he 
might personally represent the case to his Holiness. 
He received a favourable promise. But no inteniew 
was granted. Sir Moses waited patiently, and the 
Pope held fast to his intolerance j Mid sceptical Protes- 
tants — sceptical in relation to Protestant imputations 
on the Romish Church — were at length persuaded that 
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the Canon Law — ^that compendium of immorality, 
persecution, and proud assumptions — ^is no obsolete 
code. Nothing can exceed the consistency of the Pope. 
He carried out in this case the simplest laws of his 
Church. He could not do otherwise. Protestants 
should blame the system. They should more readily 
accept what Protestant writers have so often and so 
truthfully taught respecting the principles and dogmas 
of the Romish Church, and then, when such flagrant 
instances occur, they wiU not be surprised. They wiU 
be more charitable also, for, instead of thundering 
against Pio Nono, they will pity him who is the mere 
exponent, not the creator, of the intolerance they so 
deeply deplore and so justly reprobate. There is 
not a child in England who is not equally liable to be 
made a young Papist and subject of the Pope, should 
some Irish kitchen-maid take it into her head to sprinkle 
a handM of water on young John Bull's forehead, mut- 
tering over him a form of words, the meaning of which 
she does not comprehend. It is true the laws of Eng- 
land would very soon relax the grasp of Cardinal Wise- 
man, but this is owing to the strength of our law, not 
to any relaxation of the Pope's. Intolerance can die 
out only with the death of the system in whose rank 
soil it grows a luxuriant indigenous plant. We begin 
at length to hear the knell of the nearing doom of a 
superstition which has darkened heaven with its smoke, 
chilled the life's blood of men by its cruelties, and left 
on the sacred name of Christianity stains it will take 
years to wash out. 




(Ssrl %mstU. 




J.i'^^.^OED John Russell's removal' from the 
V"^ House of Commons leaves no ordinary 
gap in that powerful assembly. It is 
the loss of a great historic name, an 
able constitutional debater, and, with 
all his faults, a highminded, upright, and 
honotu'able statesman. No public man 
has been so severely assailed, and none 
have emerged from the fiery ordeal more unscathed. 
His slightest errors have been made capital, and his 
acknowledged political sins have been vigorously de- 
nounced. His chief failing has been tliat of yielding to 
fear after he had enunciated great principles and indi- 
cated a just and true policy, arising very much from that 
strong constitutional bias which makes him shrink 
above all things from what he thinks disturbing, or 
trenching on what he believes to be the balance of the 
Constitution. He could bring in a bold and highly 
VOL. I. q 
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expedient measure, develop and defend it with powerful 
argument, and after all consent to see it pared down into 
a good-for-nothing and harmless Act. His opponents 
very soon found out his weak point, and calculated with 
certainty on so crippling his Bill in the course of debate 
that, coming in like a lion, it was likely to go out like v. 
lamb. A memorable instance of this occurred at the 
time of the Papal aggression in 1850. His letter to the 
then Bishop of Durham was an eloquent and thoroughly 
English State Paper. Its effect on the public miad was 
unprecedented. It roused the dormant Protestantism 
of the country, and kindled, like the stake of Latimer 
and Ridley, a light which stUl bums, it may be with 
impaired, but we believe with imperishable splendour. 
In legislating so as to meet that unprincipled invasion 
of the national and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of England 
by a foreign priest, he had the whole population at his 
back ; and in case of failure in the House of Commons, 
he knew that an appeal to the country would have rid 
him of every opposing or hesitating element, and made 
him the most popular Prime Minister that ever held the 
reins. But he quailed before the invectives of the Irish 
Brigade, the subtleties of Gladstone, and the timidity 
of the Tories. The result was a measure that neither 
satisfied the country, nor expressed the Protestantism of 
the Constitution, nor repressed the pretensions of Car- 
dinal Wiseman. The memorable caricature of the boy 
that chalked up ^^ No Popery " and ran away was too 
real. Lord John missed a great opportunity : firmness 
at the wheel would have steered hi^ to no common 
victory, and to a name of no common lustre. From 
that day his star began to pale and his powers diminished, 
and, in order to escape from the obscurity rapidly settling 
down on his position as a statesman, he accepted a 
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second place in that Cabinet of which he had always 
been the acknowledged and conspicuous chief. He 
enunciated a true and manly policy, and acquiesced in 
a diluted and pithless measure. He proclaimed what 
was the duty of the nation, and consented to pass the 
compromise of a political coterie. He shut his ear to 
the demands of the country, and embodied the ^^ uncer- 
tain sound ^^ of timid politicians who made him believe 
their cackling was the voice of the people, and alone 
would save the capital and the crown. Cardinal Wise- 
man detested and denounced him for the noble principles 
he avowed, and cordially thanked him for the convenient 
and harmless policy into which they were ultimately 
shaped. Nothing short of his known integrity and 
highminded character saved him from almost universal 
dislike. 

But the memory of his incidental faults dies out, and 
the impression of his real worth as a man grows in 
depth and area. Amiable and spotless in his domestic 
relations, just and honourable in his public acts, able 
and accomplished and weighty as a Parliamentary 
speaker, he will be missed even by his opponents in that 
House in which he has played so distinguished a part, 
and by those statesmen who recognize in him the ac- 
complished expositor of the constitution of his coimtry, 
and even in his errors the most reverent worshipper of 
all that makes up the glory and the greatness of Eng- 
land. 



q2 




;^£ fore's gfkptf m fieimont. 




V OUNDS aometimes ring sweetest in their 
, echoes, and great men speak often most 
I intelligibly by their oracles. Pio Nono 
at this moment speaks with hated breath. 
Prance listens on one side, and Austria 
on the other. A word that would com- 
fort the one would be sure to exasperate 
the other. We may therefore expect 
that his representatives and lieutenants in this country 
who are out of danger will give us some insight— at 
least as much as is discreet — into that dark comer of 
Europe in which shines with flickering light Pio Nono, 
the worn-out Pontiff'. Dr. Cidlen,the titular of Dublin 
and the delegate of the Pope, on his return from Rome, 
fulminated a Pastoral of rare ferocity on the subject of 
Italy — a ferocity that the well-known unctuous style of 
such missives fails to conceal. "Piedmont," says Dr. 
Culleii, " has been for many years the den and refuge of 
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revolutionists and enemies of the peace of the world /^ 
What a pity the infuriated delegate did not say a word 
or two on the contrasting happiness of Rome^ and the 
glorious light and liberty of Austria ! If liberty has so 
injured Piedmont, what has slavery, both sacerdotal and 
autocratic, done for Rome and Vienna? Piedmont is 
the shelter of the venerable Waldensian Church, and 
under the aegis of its Constitutional Government the 
venerable pasteurs have found protection from the fierce 
proscriptions of Rome ; and those grand truths, which 
for a thousand years have been heard in the caves and 
among the gorges of the Alps, are now set forth with 
increasing fervour and growing success in the free air of 
Piedmont. These are the " revolutionists and enemies 
of the peace of the world ^' whose existence Dr. Cullen 
deplores as a calamity. The Papal delegate will pardon 
us for accepting such men as the salt of the earth and 
the lights of the world, and patriots in the noblest sense 
of the word. Had Piedmont been crushed by the ma- 
chinations of Rome and Vienna, the only hope of liberty, 
and light, and safety for Italy had been broken. If 
Rome now tastes the bitterness of its waters, let her not 
forget that she let them loose, as in other days, regard- 
less of the most disastrous issues to Europe, if by them 
she could swell her own pretensions, and secure a few 
more years of such safety as her miserable existence 
begs from every country in Europe. The most pathetic 
part of Dr. Cullen^s Pastoral is that in which he ex- 
presses his sympathy with the Pope, and his fears for 
his safety. He is quite sure that a little affliction would 
do the Pope good, but he evidently dreads an intolerable 
and overwhelming dose. Lest, however, the Pope^s 
forced silence should be construed by Napoleon as 
.consent, the delegate sends to the Imperial conqueror 
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a hint which contains a very large threat — ^too large 
for performance in the present state of the world. 
Dr. Cullen says — "If we review the history of the 
Church in past ages, we shall find that all those who 
have laid sacrilegious hands on the property and States 
of the Church have invariably incurred the severest 
punishment of Heaven ; and many will recollect that, 
even in our own days, the greatest conqueror and em- 
peror of modern times soon after he usurped the do- 
minion of Rome was compelled to sign his abdication 
in the palace of Fontainebleau, the very place in which 
he had kept the holy Pope Pius VII. in close confine- 
ment.^^ Be warned in time. Napoleon ! Dr. Cullen is 
merely the Irish trumpet of AntoneUi. Your great 
uncle used to say Providence was always with the 
strongest battalions ; Paul Cullen holds that Providence 
is always on the side of superstition, intolerance, and 
priests. There is as much truth in the one saying as in 
the other, and very probably the French Emperor thinks 
so too. Would the Roman Pontiff" secure safety and 
peace for himself, let him repeal and renounce his 
canon law, reverse the policy of the last forty years, 
open the dungeons in which virtuous and noble men 
are immured, pass just laws, exercise a merciful rule, 
and rely less on penalties and far more on the affections 
of a people. An enlightened policy will make the 
people loyal, as it has always done in Constitutional 
Governments. 




; ^oman Harksfeop oi Conspirafg. 




'^ HE sun that rose on Italy some time ago 
; wades his way through thick clouds. 
' Desperate spirits are striiing hard to 
\ pervert, complicate, and adjourn the 
reign of that good which they cannot 
destroy. A subtle and mysterious power 
goes forth from Rome at this hour into 
every eonfession-box in Italy, and pene- 
trates the hearts and directs the consciences of the still 
unenlightened masses of the population. This power, 
personated in bishop, priest, and cure, stands forth in the 
eyes of the multitude from cathedral, church, and con- 
fessional as a divine and awful presence, before which the 
souls of the people bow down and lie prostrate in the dirt. 
It has rocked their cradles, presided at their baptisms, 
celebrated their marriages, and penetrated and inter- 
woven its influences with everything in their domestic 
life, and left its shadow, broad and deep, on every 
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Italian hearth and home. The multitude, unaccustomed 
to free thought in reUgion, hang as parasites on the 
priests, deriving from them their mental nutriment and 
moral support. The priest defines the sin, and gives or 
withholds absolution. Having the keys of heaven and 
of hell hanging at his girdle, he can bring the future, 
with all its weighty forces, to bear on the men he 
wishes to coerce, or cajole, or frighten into reaction, 
rebellion, or revolution. 

Be the Pope a Borgio or a Pio Nono, be his cardinals 
selfish as Antonelli, ambitious as Wiseman, be they 
hypocrites or bigots — what they determine to be the 
duty of the Roman Catholic priesthood is accepted by 
that body as an inspiration from heaven, and is duly 
translated into action among the masses that ceases 
neither day nor night. The people, long enslaved, ig- 
norant, superstitious, and demoralized, receive the 
mandates of the priests on their knees, and rise up and 
retire from their presence, prepared to join in any con- 
spiracy, however desperate, which has been blessed and 
commended by their father-confessors. In their minds 
resistance to priestly commands would be religious 
suicide. Filial faith is to them a sacred duty, and blind 
obedience is the logical and actual effect of these princi- 
ples. They look to their priests with feelings of awe, 
not of love, and they receive what they say as the 
expression of the will of Deity poured through sacer- 
dotal conduits in all its purity and freshness. 

Nothing short of a most scrutinizing surveillance of 
the priesthood will save the throne or consolidate the 
interests of Italy. It is here that the Government 
should concentrate its attention and its care. Garibaldi 
did his work, and might have sheathed his sword. The 
Statesman has his to do, and he will find enough of it 
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in churches, confession-boxes, and convents If he 
should detect one of these pretended vicegerents of 
heaven instilling rebellion into the minds of the populace, 
or urging to reaction, let him make here an example at 
once ; and, cowards by nature, the rest will be struck 
with terror, and prove less active as reactionists, if they 
fail to be improved as priests. It is not the poor 
ignorant people, but the priests, that require the 
surveillance of a detective police. It is notorious that 
nuns and monks are, at this moment, swarming along 
the lines of railway, in confidential communication with 
the various orders whose monasteries are spread over 
the face of the continent of Europe. The brotherhood 
of Ignatius Loyola exists in every country under a new 
and varied nomenclature ; and, with an activity that 
never wearies, and an energy that no toils exhaust, they 
foment all those elements of irritation which break out 
in revolution, unless arrested. 

The Reformation in England could not have been 
accomplished without the extinction of conventual insti- 
tutions, and Victor Emmanuel may rest assured his 
throne will not be secure nor Italy quiet, till he has 
finished or swept out the monks and regular orders, and 
instituted an Argus eyed inspection over the movements 
of the secular priests. 

The exiled rulers are in league with the Vatican, re- 
garding it as the last citadel of their hopes, and the 
cardinals believe the restoration of these princes to be 
the last and only chance of Rome being perpetuated as 
the seat of their influence, their glory, and their power. 
They have no soldiers, but they have swarms of vaga- 
bonds ready to bum, murder, and ravish, at the com- 
mand of the priests, and with the sure hope of absolution. 
They have no camp, or army, or military exchequer. 
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but they have an organization of priests and confession^ 
boxes, pretending to ally the sanctions of heaven to the 
necessities of the Papacy, and to teach the fanatics of 
the Abruzzi that death encountered in disturbing Italy 
is martyrdom, and success in the enterprize promotion 
in due time. 

Even the annexation of Rome as the capital of Italy, 
will not rid Victor Emmanuel of these pests of order. 
But an effective scrutiny of sacerdotal intrigues, followed 
up by instant and severe punishment of every priestly 
conspirator on detection, will do more than anything to 
mitigate that subtle and secret conspiracy, which has 
often undermined thrones, and, left unchecked, will 
succeed in making Italy, what the cardinals desire, a 
scene of rapine and bloodshed, and thereby a pretext for 
foreign intervention, and a plea for setting up the old 
puppets on their moth-eaten thrones. 

The King of Italy may extirpate thousands of the 
brigands. But as long as the Vatican works the con- 
fessional, successive crops of worse than these will spring 
up in such circumstances and on so fertile a soil. The 
real disturber of Italy is the priest. Let the eyes of the 
police rest on the surplice, rather than on the miserable 
and misguided peasant. A blow struck at the doors of 
the confessional, the moment its complicity can be 
brought home to it, will do more to create internal order 
than shooting a thousand brigands. 




iSmptror anlr ^is ^nlmtitg. 




'j MPEROR Napoleon's Corps Leffislalif has 
turned out atroublesome but harmlesB toy, 
' He has got more in it than he bargained 
■ for. He meant its freedom of discussion 
to be an escape of excessive political pres- 
sure, an amusement to himself, and a nine 
days' wonder to the Parisians. But 
certain members of it went farther — very 
much farther — than this. Had they done less than they 
have in violence of speech, they might have inaugurated 
an opposition, and have become a power. But pro- 
Papal Ultramontanes and desperate Legitimists have 
spoken out with such fury, and at such length, that 
they have awakened in the Emperor a scent of a fer- 
menting mischief latent in quarters where all looked 
quiet, and they have ruined themselves by their indis- 
criminate advocacy of that Papacy which the most 
religious Parisian heartily detests. The friends of the 
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Pope and the allies of the Bourbon have overdone it. 
Had they attacked the Emperor's policy without avowing 
their own, they would have created a certain amount of 
sympathy — at least, they would have excited a sensation 
which is always welcome to Parisian society. They 
<;hose, however, unluckily for themselves, to indicate 
their own aspirations — and they avowed above all things, 
their faith in the necessity, expediency, and excellence 
of the Pope's temporal power. They fiercely denounced 
the Imperial policy because it not only did not suffi- 
ciently protect the tiara, but because it refused to 
march its troops upon its heretical assailants. They as- 
serted the political supremacy of the successor of St. Peter 
to be the central article of their creed, and the only 
security for Europe. They represented the sufferings of 
Pius IX. as those of a martyr, and eloquently they 
invoked the sympathy and the support of France in behalf 
of Cardinal Antonelli and his master, or rather his 
puppet. 

What has been the impression produced by all this 
touching eloquence on the minds and hearts of the 
sensitive French people? One would have expected 
that a Peter the Hermit, a Walter the Penniless, or a 
Joan of Arc would have started up in every village, and 
offered to head a crusade for expelling the Piedmontese 
from the States of the Church, and rescuing the suffering 
Prince of the Apostles from the clutches of infidels and 
heretics. Not a solitary sign of anything of the kind 
has appeared. These fervid Ultramontane appeals have 
barely awakened echoes. A nation that has enjoyed 
the episcopal nominees of the Vatican for a thousand 
years, and heard their lessons, and read their lives, and 
been shrived and christened and confessed by forty 
thousand priests for so many centuries, does not even 
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weep at the rehearsal of so much Roman suffering. Not 
one frequenter of the opera has stayed away; not a 
single petition has been laid at the Emperor's feet im- 
ploring his intervention. 

The truth is, France is pleased with the pantomime 
but hates the dogmas of Ultramontane religion. It 
would, if it could^ throw off the incubus to-morrow. It 
is, however, lamentably ignorant of anything better; it 
cannot live without its existing ecclesiastical opera on 
Sundays ; its wives and daughters must have a religion, 
and therefore it puts up with what it cannot put away. 
This however, is plain enough — these Ultramontane ora- 
tors have, contrary to their own designs and desires, helped 
to precipitate the ultimate destruction of the Papacy. 
They have revealed a gratifying result to an experiment 
the Emperor did not wish to try. They have shown 
him by practical proofs, that were he to withdraw this^ 
troops from the Eternal City to-morrow, and consign 
the weary old man to the disposal of Victor Emanuel, 
he might be set down as Pontius Pilate by the Bi- 
shop of Poictiers, and very likely as Judas Iscariot by 
his Right Reverend Brother of Orleans, but he would 
have the sympathy, perhaps the shouts of the bourgeoisie 
of Paris and of not a few of the people of France. 
These indiscreet mouthpieces of the priesthood little 
expected such an issue. Napoleon, too, must be agree- 
ably disappointed. 

His enemy has not Written a book. He has done 
better — he has made violent speeches on behalf of the 
most corrupt and the most unpopular corporation upon 
earth, and instead of tears of sympathy he has evoked 
execrations from the people. There is more than this 
in it. The enemies of the Emperor have placed him in 
a loftier and more impressive attitude. He is now more 
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than ever ostensibly the champion of an oppressed 
nationality^ the advocate of the removal of Papal chains 
from Roman limbs, the William Tell, the Brutus, or the 
William Wallace of the day, and waits only for a suit- 
able opportunity. What increases the lustre of his 
position, it has not been his own seeking but the gift of 
his enemies. He professes his desire to let the Romans 
have their " elect,^^ just as the French have theirs. He 
may if he would strike at Rome, and the reverberations 
will be repeated in the provinces of France without ex- 
citing a regret outside the confession box. He has 
merely to pronounce a few brilliant complimentary 
epigrams on the chair of St. Peter, and a devout phrase 
or two on his duties as the Eldest Son of the Church ; 
and believing the sacred supremacy to be founded on 
the rock Peter, to illustrate his faith in the immunity of 
his^ee, and the eternity of its duration, by withdrawing 
the vulgar and uncanonical bayonets of France, which a 
kingdom '^ not of this world " can so easily spare. 

He has illustrated his devotion as a son during a 
decade. He may now carry out his duties as a Sovereign 
without compromising his piety as a Christian. ^'Quem 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat^^ was never so appli- 
cable as in the case of the Roman Papacy. It falls a 
suicide. It deserves its doom. Having ruined empires 
by its wicked policy, it has now ruined itself by its 
blunders, which it thinks with Talleyrand are worse than 
sins. Few feel for its calamities. Very few weep over 
its ruins. Should any be inclined to mourn over its 
fall, let their recollections carry back their sympathies 
to the prisons of Rome, to the dungeons of Naples, to 
the caves of the Cottian Alps, where the bones of in- 
numerable victims are still spread bleaching in the rains 
and suns of heaven, to Smithfield, to the grey moors of 
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Scotland, to innocence betrayed, to plundered homes, 
and weeping widows, in short to its history from the 
days of Gregory the Great to those of Pius the Ninth, 
and these sympathies will return armed with indignation^ 
and join the Italians in congratulations that so baleful 
a cloud has been swept off the sunny skies of Italy. 
Wherever a nation takes the Papacy to its bosom it dies 
down to its roots like the tree which the seahawk 
selects for its nest; whereas, wherever it is flung oflF, 
freedom, prosperity, and greatness flourish in the barest 
soil, and on the bleakest rocks, like the tannin clothing 
them with verdure, and fruit and beauty. Let Italy, in 
the midst of its complications and its troubles, comfort 
her heart with these truths, and strive with all her 
resuscitated energies to consummate that freedom which 
the indiscretion of Ultramontane orators has rendered 
more certain and vastly nearer than at any former 
period of her history. 




^cmanism in 6n0lan&. 




^^^^ HE decadence of Popery in Rome is con- 
K> '»*-u^ temporaneouB with its growth in England . 
: The exodus from the one — account for it 
J"^ as we like — is its entrance into the other , 
a>^ In Kome there is the shadow of death on 
j;«43) everything. The stench of the Ghetto 
protects the Jews from the visits of the 
plundering cardinals. The nunnery on 
the Aventine is forsaken. The once splendid palaces of 
the Borghese and Doria Pamphili are deserted during 
three-fourths of the year. The Casino on the Pincio is 
the nursery of pestilence. The swarms of monks and 
beggars that live on garbage, and multiply like vile 
insects on their dunghills, alone seem to cling to the 
place and fatten on it. The Campagna is the birthplace 
and the dwelling of destructive malaria. It really looks 
as if the long-threatened curse were spreading over the 
whole scene and territory of a once triumphant super- 
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stition, consTiming and wasting it to the end^ and as if 
already a voice might be heard in Rome, as in Jerusa- 
lem, eighteen hundred years ago, on the eve of its fall, 
" let us go hence/^ 

Italy is sick of Popery, As it becomes a living 
people it turns from the incubus under which it has 
groaned for ages with unmitigated hatred of it, and 
yearns for a freedom in which free thought will no 
longer be heresy, and truthful words no longer treason. 
Meantime, while the adherents of Pio Nono are using 
every effort to prevent his being thrust out of Rome, 
they are no less actively engaged in trying to Romanize 
England. In these two enterprizes they have not been 
equally successful. Their exertions to retain the Romish 
system in Italy have not been much more successfal 
than our exertions to keep it out of England. Forced 
to flee from its aboriginal habitat in the South, spiritual 
despotism seeks to create for itself a new soil in the 
North. 

At the present moment there are twenty-two Roman 
Catholic peers, forty-three Roman Catholic baronets, 
and thirty-one Roman Catholic members of Parlia- 
ment. There are in Great Britain 1338 Roman 
bishops and priests, 1019 Romish places of worship 
fifty communities of men, twelve colleges, and 162 
convents. During the last three years, the increase 
is, in bishops and priests, 166 j in churches and chapels 
ninety-three; and in convents, fifty-two. This ought 
not to be. We wish well to Italy. But we protest 
against her casting her poisonous weeds into our 
garden. This is a question which ought to receive a 
much larger share of attention than it has lately 
done. No one can look earnestly into the mattei 
without feeling persuaded that Rome is making a 
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combined and concentrated assault on our country^ 
The Papal aggression aroused the latent Protestan^m 
of England in 1850^ because it was rapidly and im- 
expectedly executed. It was throwing an entire bat- 
talion of bishops and priests on the shores of the 
country at once, and thereby it created alarm. But 
it seems to have taught the Jesuitical enemies of 
England a lesson — ^not of quiescence, but of caution 
The aggression-movement is now unceasing, but quiet. 
They fear alarming the Protestants, or awakening 
resistance, and, therefore, while we discover evety 
year a steady accession to the ranks of the priests, 
or the number of chapels or monasteries, the aggres- 
sion is no longer allopathic but homoepathic. It 
consists of minute doses continuously administered under 
every variety of colour and condiment. We may depend 
on it, it is no more right or expedient to sleep in 
1863 than in 1850. The danger is greater now than 
then. The enemy is as vigilant, active, and self-sa- 
crificing. His success, unfortunately, is greater than 
ever. It is, therefore, no time for relaxing our exer- 
tions. 




% fikmhitiflit sd |tal| ^msixm. 




■ the condition of Italy question has long 
been the absorbing theme in the Farlia- 
I mentary debates. Cardinals Merhjtj 
Gousset, and Mathieu on one side of the 
channel, and Cardinals Sir George Bowyer 
aDdMaguire,in the House of Commons, 
on this side, have taken the lead as mem- 
bers for Borne, supported by that eccentric relic of a de- 
parting djTiasty.the Marquis de Boissy. Prince Napo- 
leon, who has suddenly asserted for himself no mean place 
as an orator, backed, as some think, by the weight of the 
Imperial policy in France ; Sir Robert Peel, who rapidly 
regains his lost prestige, and Gladstone, in England, have 
exposed with destructive faithfulness and force the 
immoral and suicidal action of the Vatican. Leaving 
out all merely controversial discussion of the doctrines 
of the Church or pretensions of the Papacy and 
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Antonelli, and fastening ofi the facts into which 
these principles have been translated during the last 
ten years, they have proved that the continued tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope is condemned by its acts, 
abhorred by those who have felt its force, and that its 
extinction is demanded by all the interests of Italy, re- 
ligion, and mankind. Were the brigandage and beggary 
and immorality and social decadence of Italy peculiar 
and restricted to her history from 1848 to 1860, it might 
be attributed to local, incidental, and temporary causes* 
But these calamities have constituted the normal condi- 
tion of that beautiful land for three hundred years. They 
are not rubbish lying on the surface which may be swept 
away, but the gnarled and complicated roots of an inve- 
terate evil that have struck deep into its heart, and shot 
up into the national air, and, like the Upas tree, they 
have shed poisonous and deadly influence far and wide. 
Under their baleful shadow the Italians have long been 
walking dead men, intellect has become torpid, the heai't 
has ceased to have a noble and generous throb, and the 
people, naturally joyous as their own sunny skies, till 
lately moved about, the thin and shivering spectres 
of a deceased nationality. 

That this condition is no recent creation, but the steady 
descent of years, is the attestation of Protestant and 
Romish witnesses, of native and foreign travellers. Let 
us adduce a few proofs from the testimony of unsuspected 
witnesses. These will tell better than declamation, and 
satisfy the people that the dark picture which the genius 
of Mr. Gladstone placed before the House of Commons 
as that of Italy from 1850 to 1860, is not worse than 
her photograph during the last hundred years. 

Lady Morgan thus writes : — 

^^The cardinals govern by cabal, and all places are 
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disposed of through their mistresses. The women of all 
ranks are divided into vestals and concubines, shut up 
in a convent or let loose on society, free from the duties 
of maternity and the ties of marriage. Assassination is 
a deed of nightly occurrence. ^^ 

Speaking of Genoa she says : — 

" I never in my life was so dismayed. The unusual 
smells, the unaccountable filth. The passages were 
squalid, in some of which not vagabonds, but well-dressed 
women, with white veils and great fans, were passing and 
repassing. Its disheartening dirt, discomfort, and decay, 
perfectly confounded me.^^ 

A very fair witness, the Abbe de Lamennais, thus 
writes : — 

" One sees everywhere in Italy some grievous spectacle^ 
some mark of bondage. The universal misery revealing 
itself under so many hideous forms, contrasts, in most 
places, with the native riclmess of the soil. There seems 
to rise from Rome some indescribable vapour of the tomb. 
We may live there with the hope of death, but never 
with that of life ; for there exists not in the place a shadow 
of vitality, no movement save that of secret agitation 
caused by the hidden multitude of small interests, which 
crawl and creep in darkness, Kke worms amid the gloom 
of the sepulchre.^^ 

Sismondi observes : — 

" The Italians are nourished from infancy to old age 
with the poison of corruption. A profound pity for the 
fate of this nation, so cruelly debased by man, so richly 
endowed by nature, must be the result of this ex- 
amination.'^ 

Dr. Baird, of New York, remarks : — 

^' What is absolutely confounding is the fact that in 
proportion as you approach the city of Rome, bad 
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government, physical desolation, ignorance, irrdigion, 
and crime increase/^ 

Malte Brun says : — 

" Those great plague-spots of Italy, brigandage and 
beggary, are spread over the kingdom of Naples and the 
Papal States/' 

Briffault remarks : — 

^^The Church encourages idleness. The money 
which could be employed by the poor in procuring com- 
fortable clothing is absorbed by offerings and devotional 
exactions. Thus, in that pious city, so fiill of the 
ministers of religion, we find an entire population^ 
driven by fever and consumption to the hospitals. This 
abject race mix up weU their trade of beggary, raping 
espionage, and intrigue.^' 

Lord Macaulay eloquently and justly states : — 

" To stunt the growth of the human mind has been 
the object of the Papacy. Throughout Christendom 
whatever advance has been made in knowledge, in free- 
dom, in wealth, and in the arts of life, has been made in 
spite of her, and has everywhere been in inverse pro- 
portion to her power. The loveliest and most fertile 
provinces of Europe have, under her rule, been sunk in 
poverty, in political servitude, and in intellectual torpor : 
while Protestant countries, once proverbial for sterility 
and barbarism, have been turned by skill and industry 
into gardens, and can boast of a long list of heroes and 
statesmen, philosophers, and poets. Whoever — knowing 
what Italy and Scotland naturally are, and what four 
hundred years ago they actually were — shall now com- 
pare the country round Rome with the country round 
Edinburgh, will be able to form some judgment as to 
the tendency of Papal domination.^' 

To these, the lessons of history, we may add the 
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beautiAil but no less faithful lines of the poet^ in whi(di 
he portrays the contrast^ a& exhibited in our own land^ 
so long under the action of a purer and holier in- 
fluence : — 

" The wide seas peopled ; hence the shores 
Of Britain are resorted to by ships, 
Freighted from every climate of the world 
With the world's choicest produce. Hence that sum 
Of keels that rest within her crowded ports. 
Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays ; 
That animated spectacle of sails, 
That through her inland regions to and fro 
Pass with the respirations of the tide 
Perpetual, multitudinous ! Finally 
Her's a dread arm of floating power, a voice 
Of thunder daunting those who would approach 
With hostile purposes the blessed isle. 
Truth's consecrated residence, the seat 
Impregnable of liberty and peace." 

By what branch of human knowledge, of authentic 
history, of faithful statistics, is not the temporal power 
of the Vatican arranged? By what denomination upon 
earth, the children of Ignatius Loyola excepted, is this 
despotism spared? History, with her thousand tongues^ 
denounces it as a terrible calamity ; cardinals blush while 
they uphold it in the French Senate; its Irish advocates 
stutter and halt and break down as they attempt to 
praise it in the British House of Commons. They that 
live by it are silent ; and the pampered hirelings it has 
fed have uttered their best apology for its existence in 
a recent shrill cry of Antonelli in his despatch — a cry 
that sounded in the ears of Christendom very much like 
the unspent words of the demons of Gadara : " Do not 
send us into the deep ; do not torment us before our 
time.^^ But he and his compeers have fed the people 
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with the husks of swine, and, like the herd of swine^ 
they themselves seem doomed to be driven down Ae 
steeps paved with a people^s wrongs, and to perish in 
that sea of retribution which their crimes have stirred 
to its very depths. Giovanni Mastai may remain a 
bishop ; with this we have no concern ; but his days as a 
temporal Sovereign are numbered on that dial on the 
face of which the shadow will not be bidden back. 




f istKss of flattens. 




f;HE Greeks have started again their 
) revolutionary ball. Cholera decimates 
r Idia and China. Starvation walks over 
) Lancashire, 

If we turn our eyes to Europe, it re^y 
seems to creak and stagger like a fotmder- 
ing ship in a heavy sea, and beneath the 
force of a typhoon. France continues her 
gigantic military preparations, but her first foe with 
whom she will have to measure swords does not seem to 
be England. Austria, on the verge of bankruptcy, but 
exasperated at the recollection of recent defeats, is still 
concentrating her troops in the famous quadrilatere, as it 
making ready to strike a last blow for the Pope, and on 
the first opening cleave her way to Rome over the smok- 
ing ruins of Italian cities and the dead bodies of th 
Piedmontese. Revenge bums in the heart of the Kaisar 
and in the cabinet of Vienna, They feel that Austria 
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must crumble into pieces if she remain as she is. She 
may determine, in the combined character of bankrupt 
and gamester, to retrieve by success her ruin, or go 
down at once in a sea of blood in case of defeat. Victor 
Emmanuel, as King of Italy, is a very different power 
from the King of Sardinia. He can muster two hundred 
thousand soldiers, many of them veterans, and all of 
them animated by the enthusiasm of a young nation 
recently introduced into a heritage of freedom they will 
not barter or let go. Nor will the King of Italy alone 
meet Austria. France is committed to the conflict, or 
if not committed, she is not unwilling. The Moniteur 
de la Flotte tells us that all the workmen in the dock- 
yards of France are actively employed ; that " the repairs 
necessary to enable the fleet to put to sea are being 
rapidly executed. '' She has a corps d'armee at Lyons, 
a splendid fleet at Toulon, and in fact stands prepared 
for what she expects, near or immediate war. 

Prussia, at war with itself, is on the eve of war with 
Denmark, arising from the old sore at Holstein, and 
lasting and bloody wars have originated in less quarrels. 
The ancient sea-kings of the little kingdom are appear- 
ing on the Danish quarter-decks as if conscious that if 
beaten on land, none but old England shall make them 
strike at sea. 

Turkey dies out of existence. Bosnia is up in arms — 
the Montenegrins are in possession of the Herzegovina. 
The Turks are fleeing for shelter wherever they can find 
it, refusing to serve as soldiers. The Ottoman army is 
demoralized, the Crescent wanes in its influence, and 
the corruption, in which all the high functionaries 
imscrupulously indulge, hastens on the catastrophe 
which intelligent men have long anticipated. A 
Viennese journal, semi-official in its communica- 
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tions^ concludes an article on this subject in these 
words : — 

^^ The danger is imminent ; the last hour is at hand^ 
and the European powers must resolve whether they will 
interfere to save Europe from calamities, the ultimate 
results of which no one can foresee/^ 

The foreign correspondent of the Times has called 
attention to the present condition of the Turkish Empire, 
in a faithful and graphic sketch of its internal organi- 
zation. The truth is, all we have sacrificed and endured 
in order to keep together that corrupt and disintegrating 
mass, has only served to precipitate its decay. The 
reason is plain. It is destitute of every living spring of 
elevation or element of progress. It is vitally immoral. 
Worse than this — it is hopelessly so. The Moslem has 
no home. There is in Turkey neither husband nor wife, 
nor daughter, nor son, if we estimate the significance of 
these beautiful relationships by the instincts of nature> 
the habits of England, or the laws of Christianity. The 
harem — his distinctive institution — is a stye. Woman 
is a mere animal, man is a sensualist, and children area 
miserable litter. The source of degeneracy and decadence 
lies here. Clime and soil and wealth aggravate, they 
do not and cannot mitigate the evil. The stated defence 
of the integrity of Turkey ia Europe by the interposi- 
tion of foreign and Western Powers spares it from a 
violent extinction, only to hand it over again to the 
action of those internal and festering evils which gnaw 
its vitals and waste its vigour with a rapidity propor- 
tioned to the immunity and quiet it enjoys. 

It is no lesson of yesterday that the homes of a people 
shape and tone their country, or that citizens become 
what sons and daughters and mothers are. There only 
is power generated for evil or good ; hence the reform 
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that is to do the nation service never can come from 
cabinets, or political arrangements, or military inter- 
ference. In the best of circumstances such aids give 
scope for the growth and development of internal con- 
ditions, and nothing more ; and if these last are corrupt 
and vicious to the very core, as is the case in Turkey, 
the results are by so much the worse. But the system 
of external aid or interference proves in such an abnor- 
mal and depraved state wholly injurious. It keeps up 
the habit of relying on outward support and neglecting 
internal duties. It blinds the people to the real causes 
of their ruin, and habituates them to trust to the 
patronage of the powerful or the jarring interests and 
policy of conflicting nations for that prosperity which 
must be bom in their own hearts, and under the shadow 
of their own roof-trees, and can never be imported or 
created by foreign power. 

The Turco-Moslem, the present ruler of Syria, is im- 
potent and corrupt ; and all we have done, and sacrificed 
and suficred, in order to mend it, has only served to 
mar it ; and its worthlessness for good and its connivance 
at evil, however flagrant, and its cruelties, however san- 
guinary, are brought out more clearly and painftdly every 
day. It has neither money, nor men, nor morals. It 
dies out, diseased to the very core. Unpartitioned and 
left to the action of internal elements, its decay is certain. 
It cannot govern those of its subjects who are Maho- 
metans, still less the turbulent sects that live amid the 
moimtains of Syria, and draw inspiration for mischief 
from the conscious immunity they enjoy. 

These are just the social conditions that tempt, and 
all but provoke, foreign intervention ; and should there 
exist some almost forgotten religious tie, or supposed 
protectorate of co-religionists in the memory or annals 
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of an ambitious power, there is sure to be made out a 
strong necessity arising from considerations of mercy, or 
justice, or of some treaty, why that Power should prevent 
Syrian suicide, or save the honour of the Cross from the 
desecration and triumph of the Crescent. Fortunately 
for the issue, there are two great Powers hovering over 
Syria, and waiting for the decease of the Sick Man, 
whose mutual ecclesiastical antipathies may save 
England the duty of taking any other step than that of 
quietly looking on. Russia, the protector of the Greek 
Church, looks after the interests of 250,000 Greek 
Christians, spread out from Lebanon to the Dead Sea ; 
France takes care of nearly 300,000 Roman ('atholic and 
Greek Catholic Christians, covering the same area. 
Each of these great Powers feels jealous of the other, as 
far as Syria is concerned, and, Kke the rival monks about 
the Holy Sepulchre, they may very probably prove not 
indisposed to fight it out when the occasion demands it. 
Our interests in Syria are so few, that, unless the sym- 
pathy which all Christendom inherits in a land of so 
glorious traditions enlist or arouse our feelings, we are 
not likely to go to war about it. At the same time it 
would not be a very pleasant thing to find Syria annexed 
to France, in the same way and with the same speed as 
Savoy, and to see a country not so remotely connected 
with our overland route to our Eastern possessions a 
French province, and the anchors of France dropping in 
every bay on the coast of Palestine, and her flag supreme 
along the Mediterranean seaboard, and Jerusalem, '^ no 
mean city,^^ at last a city of the empire of Napo- 
leon. 

What ulterior designs France may cherish it is impos- 
sible to say. But any one who has watched the Eastern 
policy of the Emperor must have seen in it symptoms of 
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a steady purpose to secure a footing in Palestine. Not 
very long ago the Sultan made an oblation of the church 
of St. Anne, the church of the Nativity, the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and other sacred places to Napoleon. He has also 
granted him the finest square in the Holy City — ^the site 
of the palace of the Knights of St. John. A student of 
prophecy, looking at these events, might be tempted to 
add, the Emperor has "planted the tabernacle of his 
palace between the seas, on the glorious holy moimtain/' 
But, looking at it in a less lofty light, we cannot help 
recognizing in the extension of French power, the begin- 
ning of compUcations which may again kindle an Eastern 
war. Very much, of course, will depend on the steps 
taken by France. If the French intend to ftdfil their 
own prophecies they wiU stir up the feuds they profess 
to deplore, and then urge the most plausible reasons 
not only for the renewal of their occupation of 
Syria, but for the despatch of fresh troops. 

Ten distinct races, divided into seventeen fanatical 
sects, under a bankrupt and indolent government at 
Constantinople, constitute the basis of a chronic warfare 
which it is humane in any great Power to attempt to 
lay. But it will be argued with irresistible efiect in the 
Kremlin, if France may partition the Turkish Empire in 
Syria, why may not Russia partition it in Europe? 
If England interfered to prevent this in 1854, on 
what grounds will she adopt a laissez faire policy in 
1863 ? It is not without some ground for their belief 
that many look to the East for the birth of those storm- 
clouds that will darken the sky of Europe, and cast their 
shadows on the countenances, and perhaps on the hearts 
of European statesmen in the stormy decade on which 
we have entered. "We can only hope that our coimtry 
will act with prudence and with as much forbearance a 
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may be consistent with the dignity and responsibility of 
an empire that more than any other on earth has power 
to waken the sleeping thunders of war, or to perpetuate 
the peace in which alone the highest interests ripen and 
grow strong. 

A Mussulman millennium is a dream. The seeds of 
it are totally wanting. The sensuality, the fatalism, and 
the obstructiveness of the Turk, are the lessons of his 
Koran and the very substance of his national idiosyncracy 
and religious life. You must deport the whole race 
across the Bosphorus, and supply the lands they evacu- 
ate with the Giaours, or you must persuade them to re- 
nounce their creed and substitute the Cross for the 
Crescent on the mosque of St. Sophia. 

As Mahometans, they may grow worse but never 
better. The laws and lessons of the Koran are too faith- 
ftdly translated into daily life, and too dear to the heart 
of the Turk, and too congenial to his low and animal 
instincts, to be surrendered without a desperate struggle, 
or to yield to anything short of a divine force. We may 
keep up this empire of fanaticism, and fatalism, and 
sensual indulgence, by repelling from its borders nations 
that would make a better use of its magnificent material 
resources, but we cannot arrest, still less prevent, its 
decay. The waning of the Crescent is purely an affair 
of time. It may be expedient to save Turkey at present 
from a violent and instant death, but we cannot save it 
from suicide. There is no young and vigorous growth 
in its cities, no cradle of a rising and hopeful race, no 
moral stimulant of energies, that waken up the life and 
impel the action of a people, and create a civilization 
that commands the respect of strangers, and adorns 
society at home. 

Turkey dies from want of Turks ; '^ depopulation, in 
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thia wretched land^ increases at a fearful rate. The 
eagles of Russia and France are hovering over it. 
Whether it be most expedient to let the Sick Mam die, 
or to let the eagles strike and take possession, is a ques- 
tion for statesmen. Morally, the extinction of the Mos- 
lem would be a blessing. Politically, it would save many 
a disturbance. Socially, it would turn to accoimt a rich 
soil, a delicious climate, glorious seas, and bays, and 
harbours. In a Christian point of view, it would open 
the way for the development and ascendency of those 
sublime lessons which have made England what she is^ 
and are able to create in Constantinople a people greater 
than they who disputed the supremacy of Rome, and in 
former days sent over Asia and Europe treasures of re- 
finement, civilization, and learning. 

Rome is still in her agony, and the Pope^s Allocution 
may have relieved her soul as tears relieve sorrow ; but 
it has not reassured a single Italian ; on the contrary the 
controversy is growing deeper, and is penetrating the 
very foundations of his dynastic pretensions. The his- 
toric evidences of the origin of the temporalities of the 
Pope, and the nefarious acts that led to their transference 
to the Vatican, are dug up and exposed to daylight by 
the Italian Layards. As if to complete the troubled 
circle, Spain is restless, and Portugal heaves with 
inner fires. Europe seems about to wade through a sea 
of blood. How many years she may spend in her march 
before she reaches the Pisgah of her prosperity and peace, 
when, 

" The drums shall throb no longer, 
And the battle flags be furled 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world," 

we are unable to say. 




Popes far Italg. 



^r^f:^^S?^ PEOPLE long and cruelly oppressed do 
slxMk'^i'^) iiot suddenly right themselves. Effects 
'£^. that are the slow deposit of agea are not 
N>?^^ easily effaced. Resentment long survives 
the wrong in which it had its birth, and 
disoi^anization continues after tyranny 

and misrule have been got rid of. Bad 

legislation perpetuated in successive gene- 
rations; indolence and beggary consecrated by the 
Church, encouraged and exemplified by the priests, and 
long inveterate in the habits of the people, complicated 
with endless vices, are not so many loose stones lying 
on the surface of the road which may be easily brushed 
off. They are the roots of a primeval forest, struck deep 
into the heart of the country, and interpenetrating the 
rocks ; evils that shake the hope of the philanthropist, 
aad baiQe the skiU of the most accomplished statesman. 
Nevertheless Southern Italy is possessed of inexhaustible 
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capacities of good, in soil, climate, and geographical posi- 
tion ; but she requires, what neither emperor nor senate 
can create, a people able to appreciate and make use of 
them. The sea has long washed almost solitary shores, 
and sent its imburdened waves into empty harbours. 
Her broad bays reflect from their bosom only the blue sky 
and the lovely hills ; the air is ruffled by few white sails^ 
and the waters ploughed by infrequent keels. Mines 
untouched sleep beneath the soil, and priests dread the 
sound of the railway whistle as they do the ping of an 
Enfield rifle ball. We owe the people just emanci- 
pated from the yoke of the tyrant, patience, forbearance, 
sympathy, and help. Garibaldi has cleared the land 
the air, and the sky of obstructive tyrannies, which now 
never can return, and given the Italian people the oppor- 
tunity of rising to the dignity of free men, and the cha- 
racter of just and loyal citizens. 

Zealous and pure-minded spirits are now wanted to 
indoctrinate the masses with intelligence and industry^ 
and, above all, with those sublime truths which inspire 
the heart, and train the intellect, and nerve the hand for 
useful and laborious action. Italy^s hope of elevation 
must be no more in the Tuileries or in the Court of St. 
James. Foreign powers have done for her all the good 
they can bestow. They have opened her prisons, broken 
her chains, and hailed her as a sister nation. It now 
rests with her to do for herself whatever is requisite for 
her prosperity and progress. She must use her new life 
in efforts at self-improvement. She must renounce the 
far niente quietism of the past and put forth her loosened 
energies in achieving a position and a rank among the 
nations of Europe, which will command the respect of 
her friends and defy the hatred of her enemies. She 
must create confldence, woo capital, and win a place 
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which will justify the sacrifices of Magenta and Solferino. 
The convent and the camp must give way to the factory 
and the farm, the railway and the bank, the exchange 
and courts of justice, a free press and an enlightened 
public sentiment must rise into ascendency and regulate 
and stimulate the pulses of national health. 

The foundations of social prosperity are not the breadth 
of acres, or pavements worn smooth by the beat of cease- 
less travel, nor the entries of the customs, nor the num- 
ber and splendour of mansions; these are effects not 
causes. They are rather order, courtesy, integrity, hon- 
our, and above all the sanctions of everlasting truth. In 
the absence of these, climate and soil and material wealth 
are worthless. Sustained by these, nations cannot die. 
Neither Goth, nor Hun, nor Frank, nor Saxon, can 
overturn or extinguish a people who know their rights 
and duties, and knowing, dare assert them. True to 
herself, Italy will live. She is at this hour the field of a 
great experiment, and nations that oppress, and peoples 
that are oppressed, are the deeply interested spectators . 
of the progress of that experiment. If she dies, she dies 
a suicide. If she flourishes, the sacred contagion of 
her annals will spread far and wide, and like the touch 
of the prophet^s bones, it will waken the dead of other 
lands. 

"Thus tlie gazers of the nations and the watchers of the skies. 
Looking through the coming ages shall behold with joyful eyes. 
On the fiery track of freedom fall the mild baptismal rain. 
And the ashes of old evil feed the future's golden grain." 
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SiHANK God, I am on English ground !" 
; waa tlie first sentence uttered by Louis 
' Pliilippe on touching the shore at 
' Brighton. In no less expressive words 
do we. congratulate the victims of the 
cruelty and treachery of Ferdinand on 
thcii- arriv^ in the dominions of our 
Clueen. We bid them heartily welcome. 
We do not pause or care to inquire too curiously how 
they reached this cotmtry. Their suffering is their 
apology. They were condemned for imaginary crimes — 
cast into a miserable dungeon, in which they courted 
death and earnestly desired to die as a happy deliverance 
— chains, starvation, cold, and damp wasted down their 
strength and exhausted theii once buoyant spirits. 
They were sentenced to death in order to gi\e Ferdinand 
an opportunity of making capital by commuting their 
sentence into imprisonment for life. After ten years of 
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suffering, they were deported to Spain and sent off in 
the David Stewart, duly chartered to land the wasted 
and enfeebled victims of tyranny on the shores of 
America^ where they were to be left,' or rather shot, as 
rubbish no longer useful in the City of St. Januarius 
and in the kingdom of winking Virgins and weeping 
Madonnas. 

Very Kttle constraint, but that little irresistible, made 
the captain of the David Stewart turn the vesseFs head 
to the^shores of the United Kingdom, in order to consign 
them to the sympathies of a nation that has at least felt 
deeply for their sufferings, and often and eloquently 
told them. 

These men were guilty of no crime. Every accusa- 
tion was proved to be false. Their only offence was 
that they believed the word of their King, and acted at 
his desire as his loyal allies and advisers when the 
terrors of 1848 drove him to attempt a Constitution as 
a breakwater to the rising tides of popular convulsion. 
They did not believe in his insincerity, or imagine that 
he was what Nicolini asserts, the mere tool and puppet 
of the Jesuits. The waters of democracy ebbed. Fer- 
dinand^s fears for his safety ebbed with them. He there- 
fore resolved at all hazards to extinguish the faintest evi- 
dence of his fit of liberality. The men who mistook his fit 
for health, and acted as they believed, remained. They 
might speak; their testimony to what his confessor 
taught him was a crime might one day become audible. 
They must be got rid of ; their silent presence was 
intolerable. Royal perjury, a secret then, might become 
by-and-by a charge. Forgery, fraud, false witnesses, 
and all the other weapons which the sons of Ignatius 
had wielded so often and so successfully in the Inquisi- 
tion, were subpoenaed, and the men whose only crime 
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was thinking their Sovereign truthful — a crime few 
would dare in this ease to commit now — ^were cast into 
the horrible dungeons of Ischia. The tide which the 
King thought had ebbed never to return rose and beat 
with augmented fury against the thrones of Italian 
despotism. The names and sufferings of Poerio Maffei, 
Settembrini, it was thought might become rallying 
cries, and, launched on the breath of an indignant and 
oppressed people, might strike against that system of 
which they were all the victims, and explode it into 
fragments. The King^s fit returned, and, in order to 
save his worthless neck by seeming merciful, these 
Italian gentlemen were set adrift upon the wide sea. 
Retribution, nevertheless, comes up sooner or later with 
such crimes as these. The Italian victims have un- 
expectedly reached a land wherein their wrongs were 
told with impartial and fearless fidelity, and every wind 
of Heaven now carries their story to the most distant 
shores, and wakens the civilized world^s indignation 
against a ruler guilty of such atrocities. Should a 
miserable fugitive complain of his punishment, each 
may address him as Sophocles makes Electra address 
her wicked mother : — 

** 'Tis you that say it, uot I — 
You do the unholy deeds which find me words." 

It is in no spirit of self-commendation that we contrast 
our country with Naples — at least as it was — the coun- 
try of a pure faith, a free press, impartial laws, mild go- 
vernment, and manly independence, with the land of the 
Jesuit, the dungeon, and the scaffold. There is no 
comparison ; all is contrast. There thought has long 
been suspected, power has been thought crime, patriot- 
ism conspiracy, religious freedom heresy, and civil free- 
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dom treason. Here, however, freedom finds her firmest 
foothold, humanity its noblest and most numerous 
champions, and pure religion its holiest altars. But 
our liberty has been purchased at a great price. When 
we have counted the graves to which our forefathers 
descended, the prisons in which they also pined, the 
fields on which they fought, and the seas on which they 
strove — the deserts to which they fled, and the distant 
continents they embraced as the only asyla of them and 
theirs — ^we shall then have attained a proximate idea of 
the cost of so rich and blessed a heritage. The worst we 
wish the kingdom of Naples is that the baptism of suf- 
fering through which her best and her bravest still seem 
doomed to pass may purify her from crimes, and earn 
for her oppressed and unhappy people a portion of that 
civil and religious fi'eedom which we barely value as we 
ought. • 
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S; OES the Pope want soldiers^ he has no 
: need of priests. Cannon and povtder and 
^ shot may long ago have been expended 
-his treasury may be empty — his ex- 
chequer bankrupt — his army worthless 
— his hopes desperate. But he has 
priests in every city, province, and na- 
tion of Europe, each exploding in suc- 
cession from Orleans and Nantes to Dublin. The 
cackling of geese once saved the capitol. The 
detonating pastorals of priests may do it another like 
service. We do not complain of Paul Cullen. He 
tills up the gap in the Irish pontifical brigade created 
by the silence or improvement of the Lion of St. Jar- 
lath, whose roar used to wake up Tipperary ; and 
during fhe dull season of the year he gives the news- 
papers at least something new. Paul Cullen is a 
genuine representative of the fierce will, if not of the 
power, of old Hildebrand. The evidence of this sue- 
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cession is abundantly furnished by those pastorals and 
archiepiscopal allocutions which he never fails to cast 
upon the winds, the waters, and the world. His last, 
however, is by far his best. It is fierce, menacing, 
defiant, and inlaid with fables and misrepresentations 
sufficient to entitle him to canonization. It may be 
asked what has so excited and exasperated this meek 
disciple of St. Hildebrand ? Has not Government done 
enough — ^we think vastly more than enough — for Ro- 
mish priests of late ? Are they not found as chaplains 
in the army, saying mass in our poor-houses, and 
receiving ample stipends for doing so ? Are not the 
national schools emptied of every child of a Romish 
peasant and nephew of a Romish priest ? All this is of 
no use or consolation. The provocative of so much 
wrath in Paul Cullen is none of these. The great 
reason is the Pope^s loss, not of a dogma of the Church, 
but of a far more serious aflfair — the loss of a portion 
of his temporalities. The Romagna is sick of the Pa- 
pacy, and its secession from Pontifical jurisdiction is 
the first landslip of a movement that will leave the Pope 
as little at Rome as he now has at Jerusalem. There is 
no prerogative of the Papacy which the watchdogs of 
the Vatican have more sedulously guarded than the 
patrimony of St. Peter. No crime is so fenced with 
curses as that of denuding the Popedom of a single 
acre of this sacred estate. The very suspicion of its 
peril arouses the whole hierarchy of Christendom, and, 
as at present, rockets fiery and frequent are seen darting 
east, west, north, and south over Europe. 

But what amazes us in this episcopal emeute is the 
constant accusation of England as the guilty cause of 
the mischief, not unfrequently mixed up with more 
cautious hints to Louis Napoleon that he is not doing 
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all that is expected of the Eldest Son of the Church to 
save the Bark of St. Peter from foundering in the 
sea that was understood to supply fish, but never to 
famish a watery grave for the Apostolic Fisherman. 
This is really too bad. Did not England exhaust all 
the resources of diplomacy in trying to avert the 
Italian war? It is true we sympathize with every 
nation that struggles to secure for itself the blessings of 
constitutional government. But we have given way to 
no propagandist passion. We have stood aloof from 
the contest. We have incurred no censure in this^ 
respect. Why, then, does Paul Cullen empty his wrath- 
ful vials on our head ? It is unreasonable, ungenerous, 
and unjust. Fortunately it is harmless. 

Nor is the French Emperor so guilty after all. He 
told the Cardinal at Bordeaux that as Austria has been 
compelled to withdraw her soldiers from Italy the 
nations of Europe will not allow him to keep his legions 
always at B;Ome; and justly and truly the Emperor 
anticipates that the retreating tramp of his last regi- 
ment will be the signal for an explosion that will lay 
the Papacy in ruins, and reveal Pio Nono projected 
across the sea on one of its fragments. The Pope is 
indebted to Louis Napoleon for such quiet as he en- 
joys at this moment, and he must prepare to meet a 
crisis the severest he has ever felt as soon as the tricolor 
disappears from Rome. Italy is as one man hostile to 
the Papacy as a temporal government. Surely Paul 
Cullen knows this. If that regime be what his rever- 
ence insists it is, why has it exasperated every subject 
that is not subsidized ? Why has it scarcely a single 
champion without a cassock? Why are many of 
the priests now joining with the people ? Dr. Cullen 
will listen to no reasoning. We tell him Rome swarms 
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with thieves and brigands while it possesses a priest for 
every sixty people. He alleges, we have thieves in 
England. We tell him, beggars line the streets and 
hang on the flanks and rear of every traveller. He 
answers, mendicancy is sacred, and both St. Francis 
and St. Liguori were encrusted with dirt, and rags, and 
vermin. We add, there is no freedom, no order, no 
equal rights or impartial justice — ^that civil liberty is a 
crime, and religious liberty heresy. He replies, " Eng- 
land is irreligious, bigoted, and ^^ intolerant " ; and he 
proceeds forwith to read us a lesson on these amiable 
instincts. Paul Cullen on bigotry and intolerance 
would secure a good price for copyright. Colonel 
Waugh on banking. Dr. Smethurst on poisons, or 
Palmer on the advantages of life insurance, would 
scarcely exceed such a treatise in popularity. We beg 
to appeal to these fiery champions of the Popedom, and 
to urge on them a little common sense. It is not 
England, or France, or Italy that is at fault. It is the 
Vatican. Pio Nono, Antonelli, and the miserable 
camarilla of Cardinals associated with them, have, by 
nepotism, by tyranny, by cruelties, by utter absence of 
all sympathy with those under their government, ruined 
a nation, exasperated to madness their victims, and 
brought themselves to the very brink of ruin. In vain 
do they promise reform. They have so often deceived 
that they are not now believed. Retirement is the ir 
safety and their duty, too, till a Constitutional Govern- 
ment is formed. Afterwards they may return as 
spiritual officers, and exercise an influence far more 
real, because exclusively spiritual. The knell of the 
Pope as a temporal ruler is soimded. Let him take 
care lest in his insane attempts to hold fast the tiara of 
a Prince-Pontiflf he lose the crozier of a spiritual teacher.. 




|. Sipts. 



AGt E and conflicting notions are cur- 
rent respecting the office and duties of a 
representatne of the people Some still 
think he IS the digTiifled titular of so 
nidiiy houses m a town or of so many 
acres in a countv — the London persona- 
tion of green sods or red tiles, deeply 
interested m drainage or guano His 
chief function is to sleep during debates, smoke in the 
inters als, see and bow out awkward deputations after 
breakfast, find a few situations m the Customs for the 
sons of those whose influence weighs heaviest at his 
election, and finally recene the thanks of his consti- 
tuents for his diligence and attention to their interests. 
This 18 the very type of the school that is fast passing 
away A few only remain, like the scattered dnftwood 
of a wreck, refusing to coalesce with organizations they 
abominate, or to become parties in coalitions they think 
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conspiracies. By-and-by, the last of this genus will 
depart, and antiquarians only will retain photographs 
or memorials of an extinct dynasty. 

Some of the new types are not very great improve- 
ments on the old, though very different in kind. 

A very common representative at the present time is 
the M.P. for the money market. He estimates every- 
thing at what it will fetch. Every measure has its 
marketable value, its equsetion in pounds, shiDings, and 
pence. He believes himself even to have his value in 
gold, and that he can be melted down and struck into 
currency any day. His vote stands for so much ; his 
seat cost him so much, and may be transferred for so 
much. Rothschild is his Infallible, the Stock Exchange 
is his general council, and his ledger alone is his rule 
of faith. He weighs principles and tests their ortho- 
doxy by ascertaining how many carats fine. His 
picture of the Paradise he hopes to enter is that of a 
place paved with gold, bank-notes the leaves of its 
trees, and cent, for cent, the enjoyment " all the year 
round." 

We have another class consisting of literary men — 
admirers of, and practitioners in, eloquence. They do 
not very much concern themselves about the merit of 
the question, but chiefly about the scope it gives for an 
oration. They prepare hard for a field-day ; they study 
the subject to be discussed — ^iiot in order to arrive at a 
just and patriotic decision, but in order to extract firom 
it brilliant wit, pungent repartee, rounded periods, and 
sounding eloquence. They are the men of mouth. 
Parliament is a mere arena for debate. A party ques- 
tion is purely an occasion for rhetorical display. They 
care not at whose expense they are eloquent if only 
eloquent. They trouble themselves very little about 
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the merits of the discussion^ or the interests involved, 
if they can only extract firom it the elements of a fine 
speech. The money men speak little. But these 
orators are often and long on their legs. They speak 
for the sake of speaking, just as some people ride for 
the sake of riding, or dance for the sake of dancing. 
It is their enjoyment. Their conscience is on their 
tongues. They feel a sense of merit from having been 
eloquent. They know they • have not helped on the 
side they vote with, but they feel they have glorified 
themselves. 

There is next the aspiring representative. He has 
risen by industry, and tact, and perseverance. He 
deserves infinite credit. He comes to be a director in 
an insurance office, or in a bank, or other mercantile 
association. He wants a distinctive handle to his 
name, in order to give weight to himself, and currency 
and character to the body to which he belongs. Baron- 
etcies and peerages, and such like honours, are to be 
had only from the Crown. M.P. is to be got from the 
people. He appeals to the primal source of his pros- 
perity, and the stratum on which he was bom, and duly 
appears as M.P. for his native borough. He becomes 
M.P. just as many ignorant people become F.R.S., or 
F.A.S. There is no intention of taking action of any 
sort. He would no more think of making a speech 
than he would think of making a locomotive, taking 
command of the Channel fleet, or starting a balloon. 
Like the title of Baronet, or Lord, his M.P. -ship 
intends no service, and attempts no display of a political 
or literary kind. 

There is next the representative who enters the 
House of Commons simply to serve an apprenticeship 
to the House of Lords. We do not mean to say that 
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this is the condition of every young nobleman, or even 
of any great number of the sons of the aristocracy. 
But it is impossible to deny that there are some of the 
type we have indicated. We rather think ^uch appren- 
ticeship is a very valuable training. It takes off the 
rough edges^ gives a sense of equality which is of 
immense importance, and proves that in this world he 
must do as much to adorn the title as the title ever can 
do in the way of adorning him. The House of Com- 
mons is a capital public school — ^it is Harrow, Rugby, 
and Eton in one. 

There is another sort of representative, who elects to 
represent the passions and prejudices of the mob. They 
ignore the sensible and reflecting few whose judgments 
are strong, and disciplined, and allied to order and 
patriotism, and accept the stormy breath of tumultuous 
passions on which to ride into the House of Commons. 
With them the vox populi is regarded as " vox Dei,'' 
Never was devotee more subservient to his chief — 
Mufti, Mahomet, or Pope — ^than these men are to what 
they call the people. They do not care to consult com- 
pass or chart. The wind is their study, and its direc- 
tion their course. They do not perhaps prefer a revolu- 
tion — ^they have a sense of self-interest enough to help 
them to see that a Republic would not benefit them j 
but they are unprincipled enough to risk either rather 
than cease to ride the democratic hurricane. No 
position can be more humiliating than that of such men. 
They choose to be the scum thrown up from the seeth- 
ing passions of the unchristianized democracy. They 
would be capital representatives of ticket-of-leave men, 
penal-servitude men, city Arabs, and street Bedouins ; 
not, however, of their real wants, but of their demoral- 
ized passions, their clamorous vices, their denimciations 
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of law and order. We pity this class of politicians. 
But perhaps they have their use. The volcano has its 
mission. It is the orifice by which the pent-up gases 
that would otherwise rend the earth^s cyust find exit. 

The Parliamentary Etna and Vesuvius are thus 
worked into the economy of things, and may console 
themselves with the reflection that by their lips the 
democratic passions get vent, and thus, reduced in pres- 
sure, they fail to explode our social fabric. 

There is a far better class of representatives, whose 
^^ vices lean to virtue's side. ^^ These enter Parliament 
as the representatives of mankind in general. They 
overflow with benevolence. They feel the inspiration 
of the poet's world-wide maxim, '^ Homo sum, et nil 
humanum a me alienum putu/' They have always in 
hand a case of suffering, a grievance, a Mortara, or a 
Poerio, or a Madai, on each of which they are feelingly 
eloquent. The House must listen and sympathize, or 
be thought inhuman. But Cabinets cannot indulge 
their sympathies by interfering, and so provoking a war. 
Sentiment is sometimes a very expensive thing. Be- 
sides, these members of the school of suflering — ^these 
graduates of sympathy — these " men of feeling " some- 
times expend so much of their attention on distant ob- 
jects of distress that they lose sight of cases nearer 
home. They should recollect they are representatives 
not of world-wide men, but of Englishmen — not of the 
rights of man in general, but of the rights of English- 
men in particular. An English county or borough, not 
Italy or Africa, sends them into Parliament. 

There is, finally, the true English statesman, the 
r^owth and the glory of the nation, the Constitutional 
representative. He will do anything to benefit his con- 
stituents within the limits of the Constitution. He 
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will shrink from no sacrifice or drudgery in order to 
serve them. But he will not do a dishonest or mean 
thing to save his party or to preserve his seat. He may 
be poor, but he cannot be bribed by pay or place. He 
may be eloquent, but he never speaks for the sake of 
being thought so. Place may seek him. He disdains 
to seek place. He may not be often in the list of 
speakers, but he is always in the list of votes. He loves 
the institutions of his country ; he appreciates the 
springs of its greatness ; he votes on the highest grounds 
and from the purest motives, and looks for his reward 
not in Parliamentary or political aggrandizement, but 
in the ultimate triumphs of those great principles which 
outlive all the combinations of party, and outlast the 
petty ends and pursuits of vulgar ambition. He defers 
to the people^s wishes and opinions, but he will not bow 
down to their passions or prejudices. Horace has well 
pourtrayed the character we have tried to indicate : — 

" Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentiam, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida." 



VOL. I. 




/|c ®»rf!titg Classts. 




£)HE epithet " working " is too frequently 
? used in a sectarian sense. It is too fre- 
: quently conceded as the monopoly of a 
f class, and employed in addresses as the 
description of one sort of workmen only. 
The great body of EnglishmeQ belong to 
this category, What, to take a promi- 
nent illustration, is Lord Falmerston ? A 
hard-working man. What is his Cabinet ? A collec- 
tion of working men. Hood's "Song of the Shirt" is 
not exclusively a slop-shop picture. It has touches a 
Cabinet might own. But the commonplace idea of a 
working-man is that of hands hard as leather, a face 
browned by the weather — London beer, a tobacco-pipe, 
and a penny paper. He must be a tailor, a shoemaker, 
a labourer at public docks, or a farm-servant, and with 
wages rarely if ever exceeding fifteen shillings a week. 
This is partial and untrue. The truth is, a Prime 
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Minister works harder and wears out sooner than any 
hodman in the employment of Cubitt or navvie in the 
service of Peto. The hodman uses his shoulder, the 
navvie his hands, and the letter-carrier his feet ; Lord 
Palmerston works his brain. This is no doubt a diflfer- 
ent organ, and so far there is a diflference between the 
Prime Minister and those we have referred to ; but the 
diflference is merely in the instrument — it lies in the 
detail, not in the class. But this does not exclude a 
Premier from the category of working men. He is, in 
fact, the hardest labourer of all, and wears out his work- 
ing instrument, not so easily repaired or rested as the 
hand or foot. In one respect the brain-craftsman is 
less favoured than the hand- craftsman. The navvie, 
and the hodman, and the bricklayer sleep sweetly at 
night ; their overworked muscles regain their elasticity 
during the night-watches, and they are strong and 
ready to expend their accumulated energy on next day^s 
labour. But an intellectual labourer's brain, stimulated 
all day and exhausted of its nervous force, does not so 
easily or so soon regain its normal tone, and the very 
sleep it most needs for the renewal of its vigour in most 
cases it is least able to command. All that tax their 
brains are workmen : the delicacy of the instrument 
they use does not exempt or exclude them from this 
denomination. Statesmen, preachers, members of 
Parliament, physicians, lawyers, newspaper- writers, and 
editors are all hardworking men. The ordinary use of 
this phrase in popular appeals from the hustings ignores 
these truthful distinctions. The masses that listen to 
them go away with the impression that they are toiling 
slaves denied their political rights, and that the edu- 
cated classes are the indolent and luxurious taskmasters. 
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,;OBESPIERRE voted down the existence 
of a God ill his day, and tried to work 
the world without God. But he found 
ft'' that the expulsion of Deity &om man's 
soul was the signal for legions of fallen 
spirits to rush in and begin a carnival of 
wickedness and crime without a parallel 
on this side of pandemonium. The 
atheistic experimentalist, horrified at the fruits of 
his attempt, declared at length that if there was no 
Giod, it was absolutely necessary to create one to rescue 
society from universal suicide. A policy, not sustained 
by the highest and holiest elements, must be shaped and 
directed by lower and more sensuous ends and motives 
— by mere party, selfish interests, mercenary desires, or 
other base and sordid aims. That candidate is most to 
be relied on who is hampered by the fewest pledges, 
and inspired by the highest principle. If the moral 
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nature be rights the details of conduct can never be far 
wrong. If the beat of the heart be true^ the pulse at 
the wrist must be all one can want or the interest of the 
country can require. We do not mean to aifirm that 
this is all the pubEc should require in candidates. It 
should be supreme^ not exclusive. Other considerations 
have a place^ but this has^ and ought to have^ the place. 
Such a man may err in judgment^ but he never will err 
in conscience. He will rise in the estimation of friend 
and foe while sometimes compelled to dissent from the 
policy of both. He will leave impressions, where least 
suspected, deep and indelible, and create a power that 
no faction can extinguish and no good man will lament. 
Such men are the want of the age, of Parliament, and 
of the country — men whose words are few, whose votes 
are weighty — men of ripe and deep convictions, of 
earnest zeal, and many-sided toleration. Such men are 
to be found. They are apt to keep in the background 
and to remain silent, culpably silent. But let a crisis 
reach their knowledge or stir their sympathies, and 
the representatives who deserve to be the trustees and 
depositaries of England^s power and character will start 
up in every county. 




ilr. KomWl anil tfec Iratestaitt |lliana. 




i! N the trial before Lord Chief Justice Erie 
there were developed acme features 
. worthy of note. The point at issue was 
'■ not whether a person saturated, as con- 
fessed, with the principles of Ignatius 
Loyola was an eligible calendarer in the 
State Paper Office, but whether, having 
been appointed to that office, it was right 
to remove him without proof of having suppressed or 
mutilated any of the documents that passed through his 
hands. Had the Protestant Alliance protested, at the 
time of the selection, on the ground that Mr. TumbuU 
was fanatically prejudiced against Protestants, and 
would therefore fail to command the confidence of the 
public, it would have been a reasonable and consistent 
act on the part of the Alliance. Men who publish 
their opinions must expect these opinions to be adduced 
as grounds of fitness or unfitness for the work on which 
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they bear. In this particular case the question was not 
raised, whether a Roman Catholic is eligible to office, 
but whether an extreme ultramontane admirer of the 
Jesuits was an expedient or reliable calendarer of 
documents which involve the whole substance of the 
Protestant discussions which prevailed in the reigns 
of Mary, Elizabeth, and James the First of England. 
We think such a person was most unsuitable, and the 
appointment imprudent and injudicious . in the very 
highest degree. 

But Mr. Tumbull having been appointed, it was un- 
fair to remove him, unless it could be shown that he had 
acted unfaithfully, and thereby forfeited the trust 
originally reposed in him. Of his unfaithfulness, not 
a single proof was adduced by his accusers. Sir John 
Romily, therefore, refused to dismiss him. In such 
circumstances, it was the duty of the Protestant Alliance 
to exercise a vigilant surveillance of the work committed 
to Mr. Tumbull, and to expose the least trace of 
partiality or bias the instant it appeared. But instead 
of this the members of this body kept up a continuous 
fire at Mr. Tumbull, in petitions, in speeches, and 
newspaper letters, making him the object of suspicion, 
and seriously damaging his character in the mind of the 
public. Mr. Tumbull resigned his office and commenced 
an action for defamation against his accusers. 

Without discussing the conduct of the Protestant 
Alliance, or reflecting on Mr. Tumbull, we lay down 
the broad proposition that a Jesuit, or one holding the 
principles of that order, is utterly unsafe and unreliable, 
wherever his own opinions and party are concerned. 
Giving him the credit of perfect sincerity, he must act 
out doctrines utterly destructive of social confidence. 
In the work of Ignatius Loyola, edited by Cardinal 
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Wiseman, it is laid down as the duty of a Jesuit to 
^^ call black white, and white black/' as often as his 
superior requires him to do so. 

In the writings of the founder of the Redemptorists, 
who remains the latest and most able expositor of their 
doctrines and discipline, it is enjoined on a believer to 
deny with an oath what he knows to be fact, if the 
interests and exigencies of the Church demand it. 
Immorality .the most scandalous, crimes the most 
flagrant, and lying on the largest scale, are consecrated 
by being practised in defence of the Church, and in 
order to destroy heretics. Were a calendarer to suppress 
one document and corrupt another, in order to exalt the 
Church and depress heresy, he would do what he con- 
scientiously believes to be a sacred duty, acceptable to 
heaven. We make no vague and vulgar charge. 
We understate rather than overstate the facts of the 
case. That there are thousands of Roman Catholics 
incapable of such conduct we are firmly persuaded. 
But if we may judge of men by the principles they pro- 
fess, we are thoroughly convinced that a person holding 
the doctrines which every Jesuit is sworn to carry out, 
is disqualified for any office in the discharge of which 
trust and honesty and integrity are required ; and no- 
where is this disqualification so vital as in dealing with 
documents and papers afl^ecting the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 




^mt at % i&imtnts at t|c Italian fiflialtg. 




N trying to specify the causes of the 
^■i^y^ V P"^^"* ominous complications in Italy 
* ^^^ — ^^ ™*^ ^** "^ Europe — some have 
^ been selected which have really very 
little to do with the matter, and others 
have been overlooked of far weightier 
significance than at first sight they seem 
to possess. Whatever iaults may have 
been committed by Prance, and these we do not attempt 
to deny nor dilute, it seems to us that one of the main 
sources of the present menacing aspect of Italian 
affairs, is to be found in the present conduct of Anstria 
alone. Her conduct precipitated the crisis she was 
no doubt anxious to avert. A vast district between the 
Po and the Ticino was originally annexed to her empire, 
subjected to her jurisdiction, and confirmed to her by 
definite treaties. Her yoke was accepted by the Italians 
at first as a stem necessity it was altogether hopeless to 
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attempt to throw off, and ultimately the Lombardo- 
Venetians settled down into passive submission, if not cor- 
dial acquiescence. Very soon it was seen, and right joy- 
fully felt, that the iron authority of the Austrian repressed 
the more intolerable tyranny of the priest, — at that time 
a fearful oppression. The Erastian power of the Em- 
pire crushed to a great extent the spiritual pretensions 
of the Vatican, which in that country had penetrated 
the recesses of every family, established an espionage 
over thoughts, projected its dark and withering shadow 
over every fireside, and reduced the people into a state 
of spiritual bondage which entered their very soul. The 
whole air had long been loaded with suspicion not un- 
mingled with terror, and slavery in its most terrible 
form had become the normal condition of Italy. Aus- 
tria on receiving the supremacy vastly weakened this 
sacerdotal domination by its firm and irresistible des- 
potism, and secured for her Italian subjects such a 
measure of relief from the influence of the priest as 
made popular what at first was felt to be so bitter — the 
presence of the foreigner. The wings of the Austrian 
eagle sheltered them and their families from the baleful 
influence of the Tiara, and hence the people almost 
universally preferred the Austrian soldier^s sword to the 
Italian bishop^s crozier. In this alone lay the secret of 
their quiet, and if Austria had been wise enough to act 
on it, she would have possessed the key to the increase 
and permanence of her influence in every portion of 
Italy. But in an hour fatal to her existence in Italy, 
and pregnant, though unsuspected at the time, with the 
elements of European war, she entered into the Con- 
cordat with Rome. This deed laid all her energies as 
an empire at the feet of Antonelli and the astute Jesuits 
who work the miserable lay-figure called the Pope, ac- 
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cording as their own grasping ambition prescribes. Not 
only in pledge, and promise, and oath, but in practical 
deeds she became in her Italian territories the executor 
of the canon law, the upholder of the priest in his most 
unpopular relations to the people, and the abettor of 
the return of that sacerdotal regime from which on her 
first accession she had proved herself so powerful a de- 
liverer. The Italians now felt they had gained nothing, 
or rather lost all they had gained by their meek sub- 
mission to Austrian rule ; and all their national anti- 
pathies revived against the Austrian, intensified by in- 
dignation at the restored and even augmented prero- 
gatives and powers of the priest. Soul and body, 
hearth and homestead, declaimed against the revolting 
oppression : and France and Sardinia heard the rattling 
of Italian chains, and came to the rescue. Austria was 
bound by the Concordat to be the slave of the Papacy 
— to place at the service of the Romish power every 
bayonet she possesses, and to extend and defend the 
priests in all their arrogant and debasing espionage. 
Can we wonder that interest and honour, and present 
possession and future hope, the memory of their fathers 
and the prospects of their children, swelled the cry of a 
people thus deceived and disappointed, and goaded them 
to appeal for help and deliverance from a system of 
priestcraft which withers all it touches, as the tree is 
said to perish which the sea-hawk selects for its nest ? 

That our estimate of the obligations of the Concordat 
of 1855 is not exaggerated, we will lay before our 
readers the first article of that memorable document. 
It is as follows : — 

" The Holy Roman Catholic Religion shall be main- 
tained in the empire of Austria, and in all its depen- 
dencies, with all those rights and privileges which by 
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the ordination of God and canonical sanction it ought 
to enjoy /^ 

In Article XI. we read : — 

" The Bishops shall not be in any way impeded in the 
infliction of ecclesiastical punishments on all the faith- 
ful who offend against the ordinances and laws of the 
Church.'^ 

We might go over the remaining articles in this in- 
violable compact, and show that there is not a proscrip- 
tive and intolerant principle or practice which Austria 
did not swear to carry out in her Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces. We accept the obligations of the cession of 
these provinces to Austria in 1814. But did not 
Austria substantially alter her relationship to Home 
and her obligation to her Italian provinces by her un-^ 
dertaking in 1855 to enforce on them those very oppres- 
sive exactions under which they had groaned in previous 
years, and from which in the first instance Austria de- 
livered them ? K a ruler receives certain subjects as 
an independent sovereign, and promises to govern them 
according to recognized and existing laws, and after- 
wards comes under the most sacred obligations to a 
foreign Power — and that Power in this instance a sacer- 
dotal one — to rule these subjects according to its into- 
lerant and sanguinary statutes, we boldly assert that 
this change of government is the first and greatest in- 
fraction of treaties. The Papal Power after 1855 might 
publish its Bulls, exercise its lofty and arrogant claims, 
from the Ticino to the Po, without asking the sanction 
of Austria— the misguided Emperor having given up 
the exequatur or placitum regium always claimed by 
Papal nations as a protection against the encroachments 
of the Papacy. Her Italian subjects felt they had been 
sold by Austria to the Papacy — that unconsulted they 
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had been made the serfs of Antonelli and the victims of 
canon law. Who could wonder at intensified Italian 
antipathy to Austria ? 

We do not desire to see an exchange of Austrian for 
French domination. We prefer to see Italy working 
out her own elevation unembarrassed and unaided by 
foreign Powers. But France substituted for Austria is 
a substantial gain to Italy. France has still left her 
unquenched lights and liberties which are inadmissible 
in the Austrian dungeon. She is not bound hand and 
foot by an enslaving Concordat. She refuses to become 
the devotee of the priest. Napoleon III. is not the 
man to admit pontiflF or prelate to a share in his power. 
However undesirable it may be to fill up in Italy the 
programme of the first Empire, it is infinitely preferable 
to the former Austrian supremacy. 




litiral ^hmirfrs. 



'ys^:^:zs^ ® proposed by M. About, it almost looks as 
"A ^ ^ ^^^ separation of the Pope from the 
'I ' AA Sovereign were to be merged in the 

' \ separation of the poor Pope from himself. 

His patrons at Vienna pull one way, and 
hi8 patrons at Borne pull in the opposite. 
The aflections of rival lovers are by far 
too ardent for Mastai Peretti. They 
hold him too hard m their warm embraces. They draw 
with too irresistible force. He could be content with 
either, were the other dear charmer away. We would 
recommend About's judgment to the respective im- 
peiial lovers. He is the Solomon of the hour. Let the 
sentence in his recent work be submitted to both — that 
the Pope shall be cloven in twain, and half of him sent 
to Vienna and half to Paris. Will both acquiesce ? Or 
will one refuse ? Or is each so bent on having the 
whole living Pope that they will fight for the prize? 
Such conflict may amuse the Emperors, but it is on- 
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commonly disagreeable to the object of their affectionate 
embraces. It is said there is a patronage that either 
spoils the crew or sinks the ship. There may be a love 
in this case that will do worse — ^kiU the Pope and 
scuttle the Papacy. Were this Imperial love confined 
to Imperial bosoms, Antonelli, the Pope^s old and 
valued nurse, might, with the assistance of the Jesuits, 
the " skilful rowers of the Bark of St. Peter,^^ so balance 
and direct the resultant dynamic forces, that his vener- 
able nursling might turn all to good account. But the 
Imperial lovers are excessively demonstrative. The 
more aged and heavy lover of Vienna holds Venice, 
and would hold Rome if he could. The Pope likes this. 
His old flame bums bright at the comfortable sight. 
He remembers also his engagement to Francis Joseph 
as formally given and accepted in the Concordat of 1855. 
This was his betrothal. He does not very clearly see 
his way out of it. Were he to give his hand — ^for he 
could never give his heart — to the gay, gallant, and Im- 
perial Lothario of Paris, Austria might commence an 
action for damages and breach of promise too grave to 
be encountered, and too expensive by far for a bank- 
rupt exchequer. It is true the Pope might plead his 
prerogatives, laid down in his Canon Law, and break 
all oaths and promises, and engagements which are 
contrary to the interests of Holy Church, and dismiss 
Austria for Prance. But would Austria's interests as a 
great European Power allow her to detach her heart 
from the Papacy, the inspiration of which is the only 
cement of her empire ? Besides, can Pio Nono depend 
on Louis Napoleon ? Were a reverse to lay low the 
French Eagles, is it impossible that the barricades of 
other days might turn up on the streets of Paris, and 
the Republic take the Pope in hand ? 
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Could the Pope dele from his memory by some exer- 
cise of his Pontifical prerogatives the days and deeds of 
the first Napoleon, he might put some faith or risk a 
little confidence in Napoleon III. He well recollects 
1809, when a Pope was dragged at the wheels of Na- 
poleon^s chariot, brought a captive to Grenoble, shut up 
at Savona, and subjected to most rigorous severities. 
One decree of Napoleop, for instance, subjecting the 
Pope and his household to the reduced allowance of 
^Yepaolij or half a crown, a day — an allowance that 
would not pay for the first course of Cardinal Wise- 
man^s fast-day fish dinner. The same Pontiff at Fon- 
tainebleau darning his stockings is a memory Pio None 
cannot get rid of. Nor is he ignorant of the policy of 
the first Napoleon in reference to the Papal question. 
He desired to translate the Pope from Rome to Paris, 
to extinguish his temporal power, and to place the 
Head of the Church under his personal control. Thus 
he hoped to add to his own power by making Paris the 
echoing centre of the thunder of the Vatican, while his 
Imperial hand directed all its bolts. The present Pope 
has, like many other rulers, a strong suspicion — ^founded 
or unfounded we cannot say — ^that Napoleon has laid 
down, or rather inherited and adopted, the programme 
of his uncle. This is a pregnant fact. Should the 
Pope accept the advances of Louis Napoleon, he may, — 
if the past interprets the present — ^have to take his 
wedding trip to Paris, crown the Emperor, and spend 
the rest of his days near the Tuileries, and. celebrate 
the great festivals of the Church in Notre Dame, which 
is now being enlarged and beautified apparently for 
some such distinction. If it will mitigate the Pope^s 
regrets at leaving Rome, Napoleon III. may attempt 
what Napoleon I. wished to do — transport St. Peter's 
to Paris. 
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There are most ominous antecedents in the Na- 
poleonic dynasty. The French Emperor must not 
therefore be surprised if he finds Pio Nono somewhat 
coy in his acceptance of his gallant overtures, or hank- 
ering after a retreat to Gaeta or even to Ancona, which 
the courtesy of the French General, one of his bride- 
grooms, may have much diflSculty in repressing, or rather 
diverting to other and more congenial subjects. But 
the Emperor of the French declared three years ago, 
" We do not go to Italy to foment disorder, nor to dis- 
turb the power of the Holy Father whom we have 
restored to his throne, but to withdraw him from that 
foreign pressure which weighs on the entire peninsula/' 
Suppose the Holy Father prefers to retire during the 
dog-days to Gaeta. Will Napoleon's General allow him? 
If the French General refuse, where is the fruit of the 
French mission to Italy, or the withdrawal of the " Holy 
Father from foreign pressure ?'' 

Unhappy Pope 1 if he flee to Austria, the legions of 
France, his own subjects, and Victor Immanuel, turn the 
^' Italian boot'' inside out, and render his return to his 
temporal supremacy altogether and for ever hopeless. 
If he throw himself into the arm of the Gaul, he in- 
curs the hatred of Austria and Spain — and no hatred is 
so cruel as slighted love — and probably the chance of 
being transported to Paris to serve as a puppet in the 
great drama, the first act of which has begun. No 
wonder that he looks like a timid and suspicioue lover 
at both, and tells the Cardinals, his bridesmaids, and the 
French General, who is both bridegroom and sentinel, 
^ I put my trust in God." 

Meanwhile he directs all the priests of the Church to 
ofier up prayers for peace. Had he ruled in the spirit 
of a Christian Sovereign he might have staved off many 

VOL. I. u 
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of the calamities which like storm-clouds are gathering 
around his head. He would at least have lifted up 
dean hands to Heaven. But a doom^ apparently too 
overwhelming to be conducted away, seems impending 
over a Grovemment that has rendered itself the most 
hated of all the tyrannies that ever infested the earth or 
afflicted a people. 




Ira^lct anlt |atmt. 




iHE Nation newspaper puts the following 
' question : — " What is it that -will fulfil 
: the designs of the great Napoleon, gratify 
) the heart of France, win for the occupant 
of the French throne a fame and reverence 
equal to those which immortalize the 
memory of Napoleon I., and will give his 
son a right to the throne of France which 
viU be recognized and admitted from end to end of that 
country for ever ?" These queationa reveal the deep 
iutereat taken in the destinies of France hy an Irish 
newspaper, and, we may also add, the curious and 
singular attachment cherished by its staff toward Eng- 
land. The queationa are most important. The Tuiler- 
ies acknowledge them to be ao. France, feeling for her 
happiness a good deal more than the Nation newspaper 
feels for its birthplace, anxiomdy asks for a solution. 
Who is the (Edipus? Where shall we find the new 
u2 
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Dodona, the modern Delphi ? An answer is wanted 
not an echo. France is puzzled. The Emperor is not 
less anxious that he is silent. His Cabinet is prepared 
to pay handsomely the Balaam of the day. EvprjKa. 
A prophet has appeared in Erin. An inspiration, richer 
than that which decreed the Immaculate Conception, 
has devolved its mantle on an Irish newspaper. He is 
no prophet of smooth things to us, nor of very easy 
things to France. Nevertheless he solves the difficulty 
and developes its sublime prophecy, as follows : — 

" We say the destruction of the preponderating power 
of England, and the occupation of London ! Should 
Napoleon III. effect these things, his dynasty will be 
secure, for it will have acquired an indestructible hold 
on the hearts and affections of Frenchmen. The great- 
grandson of the man who humbles perfide Albion and 
sends a French anity info London will be the ruler of 
France in his day.'^ 

Thus decidedly the modem seer sends his glance down 
the ages. His prophecy is not very comforting to us, 
however assuring it may be to France. The writer of 
it was in all likelihood one of the recipients of the im- 
partial and munificent liberality of England towards 
Ireland, in its hour of pestilence and famine. At all 
events, the Roman Catholics were, and they have not for- 
gotten it. Such, nevertheless, is the coin with which 
he repays us ! Such, also, is their grateful appreciation 
of the blessings of a reign of unprecedented popularity 
and virtue, and of those civil and religious privil^es 
which are possessed by no other nation on earth ! The 
insignificance of the prophet may be his apology. But 
he is the organ of an inspiration perfectly familiar to 
us, and the teacher of a benighted coterie of miserable 
serfs who believe exactly as they are bid. The patriot- 
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ism of the Nation is another name for treason. It, 
organs and abettors are traitors. Their obscurity is 
their only protection. We quote the language of this 
miserable mischief-maker as a striking proof of the 
liberty of the press, untouched in this land even when 
it degenerates into unbounded license. Let the writer, 
mutatis mutandis , publish a tithe of such insulting sug- 
gestions, barefaced disloyalty, and dereliction of all 
social obligation, in France, that very power he invokes 
as retribution here would, in less than twenty-four hours, 
confiscate his establishment, and provide new and less 
comfortable quarters for the writer. He dare not utter 
in Paris the faintest whisper of his treason. The Nation 
knows this as well as we do. But it is not France that 
the writer loves, but free and Protestant England that 
he and his party hate. He is willing to welcome to 
our shores a French despotism in order to gratify Romish 
hate. 

We are not blind to our country^s defects, nor un- 
willing to correct them. Our nation is not a paradise. 
Its people are not angels, but frail and erring men. 
Many an error has been committed in our policy ; and, 
we are free to confess it, wrongs have been done to Ire- 
land. But are we ready to barter the blessings we do 
not value as we ought ? Would the regime of the 
Tuileries be a happy exchange for the mild rule of 
Windsor Castle ? Are there twenty Englishmen, how- 
ever inflamed by democratic vituperatives, who would 
give up their country to gratify the wild spirit of re- 
venge ? We blush to add there is an Irishry ready to 
do so. But it is some consolation that these are not 
the free and intelligent men of Ulster, but a herd of 
priest-ridden serfs of Paul Cullen, who, in obedience to 
his orders, have put out their eyes that they may see 
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white to be black, and stand willing — though we thank 
God they are powerless — ^to offer up England a sacri- 
fice to the burning hate and insatiable domination of 
Rome. But Balaam ^s curse may be transmuted into a 
blessing as it falls, and the Roman Balak may discover 
how diflScult it is to curse them whom God has blessed. 
The prophecy of the Nation, however, is about as reli- 
able as its patriotism is pure. Napoleon has no desire 
to gratify his frish admirers by taking that step on 
which the prophecy depends. It would be the extinc- 
tion of his dynasty. The hostile force that entered 
England would never leave it. Its route would be its 
grave. The arm that launched it would be shattered 
by the terrible recoil. The experiment would cost 
Napoleon his throne. But there is no risk of the at- 
tempt. The Emperor has read too closely and well the 
history of his great uncle. Never was the First Consul 
so humbled as when he met England face to face. A 
charmed life was ours, and none felt this so powerfully 
as he who enlisted Europe on his side in order to break 
the spell. We believe the Emperor has no such design. 
We only lament that any party among ourselves should 
be found so recreant, so base and alien, as to suggest 
the crime, or so utterly in bondage to the Jesuits as to 
become the organ of a prophecy which is simply the 
offspring of an Ultramontane wish, tinged and coloured 
by Jesuit hate. 




Ii()^attk in InMa. 




^yg^^j^J VEBWHELMING is theevidencethatthe 
&|,VjJ introductioii of the Bible into Government 
' ^5 schools, and the reading of it to those who 
i are willing to hear during school-hours, 
has not excited any opposition or even 
complaint. On the contrary, we have 
reliable testimony that where it was ex- 
cluded, the local Hindoo population either 
petitioned for its re-introduction, or withdrew their chil- 
dren and sent them to the missionary schools. Sir John 
Lawrence and others have testified that in no instance 
can the mutiny be traced to Christianity or to the Bible 
in the school. Where an apparent dissatisfaction has 
arisen in or about a Christian school, it has been traced 
to some indiscretion on the part of the teacher, or some 
compulsory act of his where conciliation only was due. 
All this has come to light during the subsidence of the 
mutiny, and has not only swept away the delusion that 
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Christianity had anything to do with the ioutbreak, but 
has most remarkably proved that where the impression 
made by scriptural education was deepest, the loyalty of 
the natives was greatest. It was barely possible that 
Lord Stanley could have discovered these facts when he 
was called on to undertake the responsibility of an office 
in the midst of an empire on fire. But now that these 
data have been adduced, it is to be hoped that, now out 
of office, he will consent so far to the modification of a 
policy, necessarily more or less incomplete in circum- 
stances so new and complicated, and personally withdraw 
what has reasonably been construed to be an interdict on 
the Bible in the schools of India. 

The phrase employed by Lord Stanley to describe his 
Indian policy was " Religious Neutrality.'^ By this he 
means that we are not to inculcate our own religion or 
to interfere in any way with that of the Hindoos. Sup- 
pose this were desirable, it is easy to show it is absolntely 
impossible. In the Hindoo system all knowledge is 
sacred and equally inspired. It is a revealed Hindoo 
dogma that the earth is a flat plain surrounded with con- 
centric seas of diflFerent consistency and sizes ; that an 
eclipse of the moon is a miraculous interposition of one 
of their deities, with many other absurdities of the same 
sort. If we will be " religious neutrals,'^ we must not 
teach natural history or astronomy in our schools. A 
telescope, introduced into India is a direct assault on a 
sacred dogma. A microscope which reveals the fact 
that in the ordinary food and water of the Brahmin liv- 
ing organisms are consumed, is destructive to the autho- 
rity of the Shaster. The only bulwark of religious neu- 
trality is entire barbarism. It is not sufficient to lay a 
ban on the Bible. We must lay a ban on all science, 
all sound literature, and make it penal to bring telescopes. 
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and microscopes, and books of science into Government 
schools. There is no common ground occupied by the 
Bible and the Shaster, or by the most ordinary facts of 
science and the Shaster, on which an education, strictly 
neutral, can be carried on. If we will be neutral, we 
must teach nothing true in science or religion. What 
is most instructive, we shall find that all attempts at such 
neutrality invariably excite distrust and suspicion in 
the native mind. The natives ask, according to Sir John 
Lawrence, if we believe a religion we do not dare to teach, 
or if we think it of use to men from whom we carefully 
conceal it — reasoning alike logical and natural. In fact, 
had the native population known either the nature or the 
agencies of Christianity, they never would have accepted 
the notion industriously propagated by rebels, that the 
greased cartridges were weapons from the arsenal of 
Scripture, or that fraud or force was lawftd in propaga- 
ting the religion of truth and love. 




Solrnrt gras. 



.; URNS died of poverty and want — neg- 
Incted by prince, priest, and politician, 
. and barely appreciated by the peasants 
ff 1 iSi or people of his own generation. A new 
age lately voted him a centenary com- 
memoration — a prize poem on bis genius, 
and a festal gathering at the Crystal 
Palace. It is always so. People's 
sympathy is ever too late. It comes up in fiiU tide, 
when the object of it is beyond it« reach. The world 
starves the man, and garnishes his sepulchre and heaps 
loaves upon his tombstone. 

Bums was a poet — a gifted and genuine poet — bom, 
not made up. He had all the fire, the sensibility — the 
deep insight — the rapid discernment of latent likenesses 
and harmonies — the inspiration, in short, which ever- 
more stamp the poet. 

Genius is sure of fame, but, even in this age of copy- 
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rights and princely publishers, it is not always sure of 
food. Bums in his day felt all the ills of a dawning 
fame, and realized very few of the comforts of daily 
bread. No doubt the poet himself was deeply at fault. 
He was proud and sternly independent. Even at the 
plough he felt in his soul a patent of nobility no royal 
favour could bestow, and therefore, illogically but 
openly, he acknowledged no superiority in duke or lord. 
Here, however, lay his first defect. He need not have 
sacrificed one atom of his inner and real aristocracy 
while he paid the usual compliments and courtesies of 
social life. Genius is not necessarily republican. Indi- 
viduality and independence are not hostile in their 
nature to those distinctions of conventional rank which 
combine and embody the useful and the ornamental. 
But Bums could not see the distinction. He therefore 
refused to recognize the heraldry of earth because he 
believed he had within the heraldry and insignia of a 
nobler descent. 

But the patronage of wealth and rank, such as he 
received, in an age when teetotalism was at a discount, 
corrupted to a fearfiil extent the life and habits of 
Bums. He drank to excess night after night, and 
weakened and wasted down a life that sobriety would 
have protracted to a green old age. He sank deeper 
every day in his own esteem and in that of others, till 
at length we find the poet holding the mean o£Sce of an 
exciseman, with an income of seventy pounds a year, 
crushed, despondent, and ill. His genius lay a wreck 
amid tempestuous passions, and no helping hand of the 
highborn and wealthy who corrupted his morals was 
held out to rescue his life from ruin. We would not dis- 
intomb his faults from the early grave in which his 
ashes rest, or perpetuate in bronze those sins which he 
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watered with his tears. But we must not merge the 
moralist in the critic. At thirty-eight years of age, 
without ordinary comfort, and amid children wanting 
bread, he passed away into the shadow of the tomb^ and 
while his poems shine as stars, his memory offers 
neither few nor useless lessons to all. 

No splendour of genius ought to be pleaded for 
one moment as an excuse for the unbridled indulgence 
of the passions. The commemoration of a poet^s birth 
or death need not be a resurrection of his sins, but it 
must not be an apology for them. The dazzling lustre 
of rare genius must not blind us to flaws in the life and 
excesses in the writings winch circumstances may 
palliate but cannot justify. It is too terribly plain that 
many of the poems of the Ayrshire ploughman are 
inseparably associated with drinking habits in Scotland 
to which they give a sort of popular consecration. 
Thousands, who have no appreciation of the genius, or 
trials^ or temptations of Bums, drink deep of bad 
whisky to his memory, and see two " Alloway Kirks '* 
instead of one, in the neighbourhood of Cambus- 
doon, before they feel they have done justice to the 
greatness of the poet, or to the genius of the place. 
We cannot shut our eyes to this. We may be more re- 
served in our reference to the sins of the man, but we 
owe no tenderness to the moral delinquencies of the 
poet. The man belongs to a higher tribunal. The 
poet is before his country and mankind. 




^t i£tos. 




IJ'E have described the existing condition 
' of the Jews. We have assumed their 
^i future restoration as an eventuality 
4- * clearly foretold. We have shown that 
their reinstatement in their own land 
5m would be for Englandj if practicable^ a 
splendid policy. The question remains, 
S.-M — In what way is this to be achieved ? 

The desire never extinguished must be deepened in the 
heart of the Jew by our directing his attention to it, 
and indicating his destiny as sure of finding its issue in 
Jerusalem. Persecuted in Switzerland, Foland, Russia^ 
and Spain, despised in Germany and France, aad ap- 
preciated in England only, let him cease to agitate for 
civil rights in Gentile communities, aud begin to 
demand his ancestral rights in 1m own land. Let him 
seek a Judean crown, not an English coronet. Let bis 
ambition be a place in a nation, not precedence in a 
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civic synagogue. We assoine in these remarks that 
their national restoration precedes, and is distinct firom, 
their religious regeneration. Both are promised, but 
the one is to be accomplished by political sympathy and 
help, while the other is the direct interposition of the 
Deity. 

The Jews have remaining in their hands more of the 
elements and capacities of a kingdom than they have 
had since the days of Titus and Vespasian. This is 
pregnant with meaning. They are taught by centuries 
of painftil exile that if there be no home for them in 
Palestine, there is none on earth. Their lot is softened 
in some lands, but not reversed. Their restoration to 
Jerusalem is the logical result of their present state and 
past sufferings. Both are inexplicable on any other 
ground. We do not here quote innumerable prophe- 
cies, which have no consistent or fair exegesis, unless 
in their literal acceptation. Dispersed into every land, 
and yet united — ^broken into fragments, and yet a 
homogeneous whole — a people, and yet not a nation — 
a family, and yet no available roof-tree or fireside 
around which they may gather, they will one clay be 
gathered together — ^if we rightly apprehend innumer- 
able prophecies — ^in Palestine, and there accept that 
Messiah whom their fathers rqected and despised. 

It is obvious to every one that the Sick Man the 
Sultan, is dying, — that he must soon leave Syria, 
which he cannot rule, to others, — and that a land of so 
central a position — ^the gateway of the East, and capable 
of being made the granary of the West — ^having 
harbours in which the navies of Europe may ride in 
safety — ^wiU awaken the envy and the cupidity of Russia 
and Prance, — ^both represented there by numerous 
adherents, and one of them already in military posses* 
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sion. Should eitlier of these powers succeed in her 
desires to annex Syria, or should both coalesce in order 
to partition it, an overland route to India would be 
thereby secured, the monopoly of which would be fatal 
to our Eastern empire. 

We do not, of course, urge England to seize Pales- 
tine in order to oflFer it to the Jews, but urge the 
poHcy of handing it over to them as soon as the rece- 
dence of the Turkish rule leaves the occupation of 
Palestine an open question. It is the best reply to 
every proposal of annexation or partitionment by foreign 
Powers. It is just and equitable as a solution of any 
difficulties that may evolve; and in the minds of 
Christians, it is a settled conviction that, with or with- 
out Cabinets and Divans, it is the design of Him who 
said^ fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, 
"If ye transgress, I will scatter you abroad amidst 
the nations. But if ye turn unto me and keep my 
commandments, and do them, though there were of 
you cast out unto the uttermost part of heaven, yet 
will I gather them from hence, and will bring them 
unto the place that I have chosen to set my name 
there/^ If these and similar prophecies are to have a 
spiritual and mystical explanation, why should a literal 
explanation be given to those prophecies which delineate 
the ruin and future history of Tyre, and Egypt, and 
Babylon ? Much of the clearest proofs of the inspira- 
tion of the prophets depends on showing, from history, 
that the minutest predictions have received the minutest 
fulfilment. Interpret the prophecies about Judea as 
you interpret those relating to Tyre, and Babylon, and 
Egypt. 

The ventilation of this subject is all we venture at 
present to urge. It will come up very soon as the 
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field of a terrible conflict^ the '' burdensome stone '^ of 
the great Powers, the perplexity of nations. The 
interests that are stirred in the West will soon gather 
round the East. The Italian question will be merged 
in the Syrian. We do not state these things as fair 
inferences from existing complications, which we might 
reasonably do, but as issues so fully and so frequently 
enunciated in the Sacred Volume, that it seems to us 
impossible for any diligent student of Scripture to 
escape arriving at them. The agitation of the subject 
in the press, and the pulpit, and on the platform is the 
way to ripen it for European decision. The merely 
secular and merceirary Jew, whose synagogue is the 
market, whose Messiah is Mammon, whose law is his 
ledger, and his inheritance gold, will join the scoffers 
as a matter of course. The secular press, with the 
exception of its highest and intellectual representa- 
tives, will denounce the notion. But it is rooted in 
truth, and ripens with every rising and setting sun. 




iai tnir itt fiircs. 



BY A BEE-MASTEH. 




'j'E need amusement to the end. The bow 
^ always beut loses its elasticity and value. 
Intense and protracted thought on any 
, »■ one subject, however important, interest- 
ing, or even esBential, cannot be con- 
tinued beyond certain limits. A little 
variety of thoi^ht is a refreshment. 
Vacancy of thought, if possible, is worse 
than a too heavy load of thought. If a millstone has 
no com to grind, it will grind down itself. 

During my holiday visits to a retired cottage, near 
Tunbridge Wells, I have taken some interest in watch- 
ing the habits of the inmates of several bee-hives, which 
furnish me and mine with honey in winter, and my 
spare hours with agreeable occupation in summer. I 
^o not know a more instructive or interesting insect 
than the Bee. 

Its sagacity, its tact, its industry, and its order, are 

VOL. I. X 
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all unrivalled. The labourer, the cottager, and the 
craftsman may gather from the study of a Bee Hive 
important practical lessons. Its combination of the 
greatest usefdlness with the severest economy and the 
highest artistic beauty, may well entitle its labours to a 
prominent place in any of the International Exhibitions 
of the world. Its rigid attention to cleanliness, and its 
laborious relays for thoroughly ventilating its hive, 
present to the Sanitary Association an admirable illus- 
trative model. The harmony, co-operation, and loyal 
subordination that reign within, must commend it to 
the Christian Church as the living ideal of unity 
without imiformity, and co-operation without jealousy 
or quarrels. 

The study and observation of its labours and economy 
and artistic skill, have furnished me with many useful 
reflections. 

The Bee has been a favourite from the e£a*liest day. 
In Scripture, '' a land flowing with milk and honey,'' 
was^ the promised land toward which patriarchs looked 
and hoped. The Bee was thus indigenous to Canaan. 
Its produce is regarded by David as the type and 
measurement of the sweetness of the Word of God. After 
His resurrection our Blessed Lord ate of a honeycomb. 

Some have supposed that the storing and hoarding 
propensities of the Bee render it an exemplar rather of 
avarice than Christian unworldliness. Hence it is 
alleged the ant is regarded by Solomon as the appro- 
priate type of him who asks only daily bread, and takes 
no thought for the morrow. 

But the hoarding disposition of the Bee is instructive 
and exemplary, if viewed aright. It lays up in the 
present what it is to enjoy in the future. It makes the 
present subservient to the future. Its whole present 
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is consecrated to its whole fiiture. The miser is neither 
an illustration, nor a precedent, nor an example in 
this. He devotes his whole present to a fragment of 
his future, or rather, he devotes a part of his present 
being to the service of the remaining part of the same 
present being — as if the Bee were to work very hard in 
May and June, in order to live idly in July and August. 
He finds his precedent in the bee who lays up during his 
whole life in this world riches or stores, which neither 
moth, nor rust, nor thieves, can take away. A Bee's 
time is sunmier ; its eternity is winter. It works in 
the one to sustain it in the other. So man should sow 
now what he desires to reap ; he ought now to gather 
the manna that falls freely as honey-dew on every 
opening flower. Rich toward God is the attainment he 
should aim at. As the bee turns what it gathers 
from every variety of blossom into one substance, so 
should man, and so does the Christian, turn all he 
comes into communion with into one grand and absorb- 
ing issue. Christians ought to live on earth with their 
hearts in heaven. The ftiture is their destiny; and all 
their present life should be spent in sowing seed, which 
will spring up in a harvest of glory. Not that any works 
of ours either originate, elaborate, or deserve eternal 
joy. We are saved not by '' running,'^ yet in " run- 
ning,'' not by good works, but in working. Not in- 
dolence, but activity, and energy, and life, are required 
in believers. A Bee seems absorbed in its work. It 
has no time for play. It seems to turn aside to no 
object, and to tarry nowhere unnecessarily. It seems 
to feel the importance and the instancy of its mission, 
and to hasten to accomplish it. 

Our time for work is shortening every day. The 
Master is at hand ; the sound of His chariot-wheels is 

x2 
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already audible. The foreshadows of His approaching 
presence deepen and define themselves more sharply on 
the face of society. Death, too, is still busy. The 
young heart sometimes stands still; the aged heart, 
weary with the march of life, begins to falter. To both 
it is said : " Work while it is called to-day, the night 
Cometh when no man can work.^' We have no lease of 
life, either for a fixed term of seventy years, or termin- 
able at the option of the holder only. 

But apart from such considerations, our hearts should 
be in our work. Our life should be love, and our 
highest duties our richest joys. The cloud in the sky 
should make us watchful and waiting only for its 
departure, and the sunshine should find us working 
while it lasts. Our very business in this world should 
be religious in its reference and end, as well as inspire^ 
tion ; and even when the hands are busiest in the work 
assigned in the providence of God, our hearts should 
emerge from the drudgery, and hold communion with 
eternal things. " Seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all other things will be added.^' 
^^ Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for 
that which endureth unto everlasting life.^^ Be rich 
toward God. 

APIARIAN MUSIC 

Bees are very musical when well ; they make glad 
music when most industrious. They literally sing at 
their work. Their labour is love as well as duty ; their 
busiest days are their merriest; their most laborious 
hours are lightened by song. They seem to act as if 
they had either heard or somewhere read, " Is any 
merry? Let him sing psalms.^' It is no doubt 
true, as might be expected^ their song has running 
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through it a chord of sadness. It has snatches from 
the minor key, ever since they were interdicted sipping 
from the flower-cups of Paradise. Yet there is enough 
^.udible to show how merrily they work, and how 
thoroughly their hearts are in their work. They are 
all musicians. Every Bee makes melody as fast as it 
gathers honey, passing from flower to flower, and sing- 
ing a sweet solo all . the day long. During the early 
evening, the hive is a perfect oratorio. Treble, tenor, 
and bass, are clearly distinguishable; and a real 
harmony rises from that straw hive, more subdued, 
indeed, but sweeter than ever swelled from Exeter Hall, 
when a Mendelsshon was conductor, and Queen 
Victoria an auditor. The Apiarian choristers are ever in 
tune; and they, too, praise, by instinct, the same 
Blessed Lord who made them, and redeemed us. It is a 
singular and interesting fact, that every flower the Bee 
taxes is benefited by its visits. They take what en- 
riches them, and yet does not impoverish the flower. 
Their visits are angel visits — they bless wherever they 
touch. They satisfy their own wants, and gather 
sweet food for man, and yet leave to the flowers they 
have tasted influences more than compensating. They 
do not alight on the blossoms, like tax-gatherers, 
deprecated and dreaded, but rather as ministering 
spirits. It is, indeed, doubtfrd whether the Bee or the 
blossom is most benefited. 

Such should be the life of man. For all we receive 
we ought to give. For boons we should give blessings. 
Every home we visit, every place we pass through, 
should be better for our having been in it. The 
gambler spoils his victim, and pains and ruins him ; but 
the honest merchant, while he profits himself, should 
give in exchange what profits or pleases them with 
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whom he cJeals. This is the very least we ought to do. 
Martyrs make joyous sacrifices, and pour forth like 
festal wine their blood for Christ's sake. But the 
humblest Christian should render blessings for good 
received, and make all happy for the intercourse they 
have had with him ; and the bargains that they have 
struck. Let the slanderer take away the good name 
which 

" Not enriches him, and makes me poor indeed;" 

but let the Christian give for what he takes, and leave 
everywhere a thanksgiving and a blessing. This is his 
mission. Every one who has been connected with him 
in society, ought to be able to say after he is gone : 
^^ He was a blessing to me and many;'' the traces and 
memorials of his life are beautiful and lasting; and 
grateful widows and orphans, and surviving fidends 
and acquaintances pronounce blessings on the memory 
of the just. 

Bees are not only musicians, like poets bom such, 
but they are chemists, that transmute all they gather 
into honey, or wax, or cement, according to the season, 
or the exigencies of the case. No inspection has ex- 
plained this mysterious laboratory. They have in- 
stinctive science, which our Universities do not com- 
prehend — an inspiration which is from above, and is so 
far a proof that reason is not a higher but a lower 
endowment, than that Divine influence which comes 
upon immortal man, and makes him a new creature. 

Bees, too, are mathematicians and architects. They 
seem to have a plan clearly before them, and to have 
determined a very difficult problem. Given a certain 
amount of wax, and a given space to work in ; how to 
construct the most capacious vessels, of the greatest 
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strength and largest number, without any loss of room, 
or interstices of value. Bees love and revel in the 
sweet sunshine. The earliest flash of the summer sun 
is eagerly watched for, and on its genial beams entering 
their little chapels, trusting that buds are opening into 
flowers, out they rush in rapid succession, and transform 
the bright moments into precious stores. 

From the earliest dawn to dewy eve, they are intensely 
and untiringly busy. These Apiarian philosophers 
appreciate the value and estimate the speed of time. 
They know how soon a disturbing rain may succeed the 
bright sunshine. They are, as I have said, the very 
types and models of a working clergy, loving wOTk, and 
thaukAil for the opportunity, in summer, of collecting 
and storing food for the young brood within — their only 
support during the dreary hours of winter — and many 
little children around many a London breakfast table> 
are all looking to them ; and they seem to know it, and 
work accordingly. A Sun of Righteousness shines in 
our ways. Let us live under his bright beams, and 
gather true riches, choice treasure, sweieter than honey 
and the honeycomb. 

THE PROPHETIC INSTINCTS OF BEES. 

Bees have prophetic instincts. They foresee in 
summer that very soon the earth will draw into her 
bosom for shelter every bright flower ; and winter will 
walk over the earth with snow-shoes, softly, lest he 
awaken from its sweet slumbers the sleeping spring 
below. They lay up a double portion of manna on the 
summer Saturday, for the winter Sabbath. An instance 
from the same source as the inspiration of prophets, 
tells them to lay by a sufficiency for sure and inevitable 
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exigencies^ not avariciously^ as misers^ but prudently^ as- 
Christians. 

We, too, are acquainted with things to come. '^ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen.'* The Spirit is promised to show us 
things to come. 

The Bee can foresee an approaching storm, with a 
prescience far surer than that of Admiral Pitzroy, and 
with a good sense, which coasting sailors do not alway&^ 
show. They remain at home till the storm expends^ 
itself; or if they foresee it while gathering honey, they 
hurry home as fast as their wings can carry them — ^to 
the sheltered harbour, into which wind and rain cannot 
enter. 

The utter absence of selfishness is a leading charac- 
teristic of a Bee. It labours for all the colony, and 
never for itself alone. The maintenance of all is the 
object of each. The claims of each are thus best 
secured, while the sustenance of all is exclusively sought 
after. It is thus denominations of Christians are most 
likely to prosper. The elevation and prosperity of all 
is the most efficient means of the maintenance and good 
of each. Whenever a monopoly is attempted, the 
selfish party will suffer itself, and the rest will get no 
advantage. Bearing one another^s burdens is the most 
excellent way. Weeping with them that weep, and 
rejoicing with them that rejoice, is as beautiftd as it is 
scriptural. Why should Bees excel Christians in this 
catholic spirit and mutual co-operation ? 

The imion that subsists between different hives is 
perfectly beautiful. I have nine sects or denominations, 
each hive being in a bee-house, which does not exceed 
sixteen feet, and scarcely a foot apart one from another. 
Yet a quarrel is the rarest thing possible. Each com- 
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munity is so intent on the common good^ and each is so 
busy from sunrise to sunset in amassing precious stores, 
that they have neither time nor opportunity for quarrels^ 
The hives diflFer from each other in size, shape, 
substance; yet the inmates are strangers to rivahy, 
jealousy, or dispute. May not Christians of different 
denominations " do Kkewise ? '' There are " green 
pastures ^^ and flowers in abundance for all to enrich 
themselves if they will. 

A Bee Hive should not rebuke a Christian Church. 
An insect should not shame a Christian. 



SINECUmSTS. 

These are not the monopoly of Church Establishments. 
They are found in Bee Hives. The drone is a round, 
fat, lazy inmate. He is of easy temper, rarely quarrels, 
and never stings ; seems to be perfectly satisfied to see 
everybody work for him, while he works for nobody. 
He is neither a Republican nor a Royalist; neither 
Presbyterian nor Prelatist. His sole enjoyment is 
living at the expense of the industrious. He is the lazy 
father of industrious children. He cares very little 
what ecclesiastical or political regime he lives under, if 
he can have enough to eat. 

" The drone is a gross, stingless bee, that spendeth his 
time in gluttony and idleness. For howsoever he 
braveth with his round velvet cap, his warm gown, his^ 
full paunch, and his loud voice, yet is he but an idle 
companion, living by the sweat of others^ brows. He 
worketh not at all, either at home or abroad, and yet 
spendeth as much as two labourers. You shall never 
find his maw without a good drop of the purest, 
nectar.^^ 
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But a time comes when his good-natured indolence^ and 
non-productive habits^ strike the minds of the oonunnnitjr 
as very unfair. Accordingly, in the month of August, 
you will stee successive presbyteries, or committees of 
presbyters, deposing and disposing of their fat sinecurists 
in the most summary manner; explaining to them at 
the threshold their conduct; in cases of deafiiess or 
resistance pulling them out vi et pedibus. A working 
clergy are alone tolerated in the Apiarian denomina' 
tion; there are no sinecures, nor stalls, nor incomes 
without duty. It is the law that the Bee that will not 
work ought not to live. A hive is no monastery, and 
bees are not monks. Were Father Ignatius to appear 
amongst them with his proposals for union, they would 
make a formidable onslaught. They would not re- 
cognize the jurisdiction of Pio Nono. Whenever I 
approach them, and handle them, they recognize in me 
a friend and an ally. I have been stung several times, 
either by an accidental encounter, or by intruding on 
their homes and operations too violently. But plainly, 
the swarms of Jesuits, and Franciscans, and Domini- 
cans, and Oratorians, are wasps, not bees, and live on 
plunder, not lawful gains, never working if they can 
only live on the produce and the toils of the indus- 
trious. 

Bees introduced to a new settlement never raise their 
superstructure of hexagon combs from the floor or board 
on which the hive rests. They invariably begin at the 
top of the hive, and build downward. They begin from 
above, and work downward to the floor. They rest in 
no respect on the lower. The whole family might be 
lifted away, without violence or rupture of any sort. 
The floor of the hive is used simply for enabling them 
to enter and build, and replenish. The lower is made 
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wholly subservient to the higher. The whole weight of 
their work is supported from above. Is there no 
lesson here for us ? Should not our hopes and treasures, 
and expectations, depend from a heavenly, and not rest 
on an earthly rest. Is not our foundation in the skies — 
not in Pope or priest upon earth ? The poor Romanist 
builds not on the Bock of Ages, but on a substitute, a 
Vice-Christ — the Vicar of Christ.^^ And his superstruc- 
ture rises very statelyand attractive to the eye of man. But 
it trembles with every vibration of the earth; it shakes 
as the kingdoms of this world shake, and it falls when 
they fall. Prophecy tells us that this huge earthly 
exhalation shall come down at once, and perish in the 
deep of God^s judgments. It has no hold on the 
Throne of God. But the company of the redeemed — 
the true Church of Christ, composed of all regenerated 
and earnest men of all ages, and countries, and nations, 
hang like an Apiarian young group from above. Their 
rest is on high, their support is from the Throne. 
Their head, and rock, and resting-place, is where there 
are joys at God^s right hand, and pleasures for ever 
more. They are not injured by the movements and 
convulsions of time ; amid the mountains cast into the 
sea, and the noise of the sea waves they remain. They 
<;an sing in the worst of times, ^^ God is our refuge, and 
our strength, therefore will we not fear.^^ ^^ He will 
keep them in perfect peace, because they trust in 
Him.^^ 

Bees, like good men, are not without bitter personal 
enemies. One very formidable enemy may be seen on 
a sunny afternoon, watching just under the landing- 
board of the hive for weary and heavy-laden bees return- 
ing to their home. This foe is the toad. Should a 
JBee fall to the ground, he devours it instanHy, and he 
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appears to have a sort of suction power, for the Be^ 
is drawn towards his horrid mouth, even from a short 
distance. A. very experienced bee-master informed 
me that he had opened up, as was richly deserved, the 
stomach of a toad, whose depredations he suspected, and 
found in his paunch some half-dozen of bees. What a 
meet type of the old Arch Enemy is this toad. Satan 
goes about seeking whom he may devour. There is 
not a home or a sanctuary in the realm at whose door 
this foul toad does not wait and watch. It is well we 
know it : " to be forewarned is to be forearmed.^' 
" Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.^^ We are 
soldiers of the Great Captain of the Faith, and must 
quit ourselves like men, warring against principalities 
and powers, and spiritual wickedness. Watchfulness is 
safety. Resistance is victory. 

Very often, too, a little bird, the tom-tit, perches on 
the bee-board in wet weather, taps with his beak as if it 
were a friendly recognition ; and the instant a watcher 
bee comes out to reconnoitre, the wicked little Puseyite 
snaps them up. Bees need to be watchful. Christians 
should not be less so. High words spoil the temper, as 
they very much interfere with the day researches and 
success of the bees. Occasionally they are beaten down 
to the earth, driven against trees, and the more they 
are irritated, the more blind and headlong is their flight. 
Churches and their mioisters never do well in contro- 
versial quarrels about discipline, and questions that do 
not minister to edification. Tumultuous Synods and 
General Councils are rarely good symptoms. Passion 
supersedes sound judgment ; party feeling drives to ex- 
tremes ; and very often the excited members, just like 
bees in a gale of wind, drive against each other, and, 
after the "manner of the people of Ephesus, they are 
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noisy and impetuous in the ratio of their ignorance of 
why and wherefore. Bees are best in their hives in 
stormy weather, even if it be in May and June. There 
is always a little inside work to be done when outside 
labours are impossible. And even if they lose time, 
which is bad enough, they do not lose temper too. If 
no good can be done inside during such weather no 
mischief is made outside; and good friends are not 
alienated by the stings of exasperated and headlong 
assailants, which it takes years to heal. Controversy 
for vital truth is necessary. For anything short of this, 
it is most undesirable ; it is unchristian. 

Bees ought never to be visited with that most in- 
human scourge, the sulphur match. The Red Socialists 
of 1793 are the only adequate types of those persons 
who smoke hives in order to get the honey. These 
Apiarian ouvriers have toiled for us the whole summer. 
They are ready to grant us every ounce of honey over 
and beyond what is needed for their own winter main- 
tenance. Surely we owe it to justice and generosity to 
^pare the labourer who asks at our hands a mere main- 
tenance out of what so enriches and benefits us. Pull- 
ing down churches, and setting fire to pews and pulpits, 
and sulphur-smoking of bee-hives, are crimes to be 
placed in the same category. Both are barbarous. 
The one is cruel, the other is profane. Were this 
Apiarian desolation necessary for human good, one could 
admit it as a painAil necessity : but as it is most un- 
justifiable and inexpedient — ^nay, most unprofitable and 
nnnecessary, the sooner it is abjured the better it 
will be. 

Bees have stings, it is true. Men have swords and 
muskets. The oflfence does not consist in wearing such 
weapons, but in making a bad use of them. In this 
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matter^ 1 saspect^ hives may be advantageously compared 
with States. Who ever heard of an Apiarian Napoleon^ 
stretching his ambitions wings^ sweeping across common, 
and garden, and heath, and striking his sting into every 
one who dared to stand in his way ? Did any one ever 
read of a Macedonian bee, directing his flight on neigh- 
bouring colonies, and, after spreading desolation far and 
wide, returning to his hive, and humming deep distress 
that he had no more hives to depopulate ! The fact is, 
the Bee is rarely or never the assailant. The Bee draws 
the sting in defensive war only. He retaliates, but never 
is the aggressor. He assaUs only in defence of his temple, 
his hearth, his country, and his home. He follows 
peace, and lives as much as lieth in him, peaceably with 
all men : and will fly from the flower you refiise Imn as 
soon as he gets your hint to begone. But if you attack 
his house, which is his castle, he will fight till he fall or 
conquer. In fact, his sting is used in extreme cases 
only ; and generally its use costs the unhappy owner 
his life, as if to show it is a last resource. Aggressive 
war on the part of a nation is never without severe re- 
tribution. Defensive war may be a duty and a neces- 
sity. Bees are not made without stings in order to 
prevent war ; but they are armed with stings in order 
to keep foes far off ; and they have, at the same time, 
such an instinctive sense of the danger to themselves in 
using these formidable weapons, that they imsheathe it 
only when their very life is threatened, and when their 
defence demands it. 

Bees of the Manchester school, that is, bees without 
stings, are drones. They are unproductive and useless. 
Far better is it to teach men and nations to make a 
right use of their weapons, than propose the plan of ex- 
tracting all stings. We would rejoice to see our cannon 
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and Enfield rifles turned into rails^ and our soldiers 
into railway officials. But in this dispensation bees 
have stings, and society has soldiers, and soldiers 
have weapons. There must be an inner before there 
will be an outer change. Bees will have stings in spite 
of speeches and reduction of taxation. 

The Bees are not so rigidly Presbyterian as the 
Church of Scotland, nor so exclusively Prelatical as the 
Church of England. They have a chief governor ; but 
the said ecclesiastic is as Kke the Moderator of the 
Northern Estabhshment as the Primate of the Southern. 
Should the Primate disappear through some accident or 
death, they elect another ; and render to the last suc- 
cessor all the deference given to the first. The chief 
ruler is chosen by the General Assembly, and installed 
by the electors. He is not created by predecessors of 
the same order ; yet, unlike a Scottish Moderator, he 
does not vacate the primacy at the end of the year. He 
continues ad vitam aut culpam. The fact is, the 
Northern and Southern divisions of the island, partly 
from circumstances, rush too far along their respective 
routes. In England they annihilated the Presbjrtery as 
a governing power, in order to exalt the Diocesan 
Bishop ; and in Scotland they threw off the Bishop in 
order to exalt the Presbjrtery. The Scottish people 
retain the shadow of the Bishop in their Moderator ; 
the Enghsh people preserve the dim memorial of the 
Presbytery in their Deans and Chapter. A friendly 
comparison of notes, an interchange of kindly feelings, 
the assembling of a Synod, with a Leighton or a Hooker 
for its president, where the whole matter might be 
amicably disci^ssed and settled, would do a world of 
good. When two hives are reduced, each to great 
weakness, it is often very expedient to unite them ; and 
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if this operation be very carefully completed^ the effects 
are alike salutary to the bees and profitable to the owner. 
The united community works with greater energy and 
with greater success than the two separate sections. The 
Presbyterians, who separated in successive swarms from 
the Church of Scotland nearly a hundred years ago, united 
among themselves, and formed what is now called the 
United Presbyterian Church. The various hives of 
Wesleyan Methodists might adopt this precedent. The 
-Strong swarm which the Church of Scotland threw off 
in 1843 might, with some advantage, be reunited to the 
ancient and venerable National Hive. Wasps, it is true, 
often get into every hive, and are got rid of with very 
great diflSculty, and after a long time, and often with 
considerable injury to the hive. In churches they are 
represented by Jesuits, who creep in very frequently 
disguised, and these not only feed on the stores of the 
industrious commimity, but excite tumult and dispute. 
They have no correct principles, and no pure aim. They 
are all actuated by one absorbing passion, absolute 
supremacy and power. They are all one body, though 
called by various names. They are far more mis- 
chievous than drones; they must be ejected at all 
hazards ; for, under the most sanctimonious pretences, 
they are thieves and robbers in the hive and out of it, 
remaining in it only to satisfy their own evil appetites. 

Emigration is an instinct of the bee, an estimated 
and accepted necessity in man : a painful, but overruled 
necessity in churches. When the hive is crowded 
with inhabitants, owing to the young having grown 
up, there are many signs of discomfort which the 
experienced bee-master very plainly perceives. In such 
a case there are but two ways of acting. He must 
either add another chamber, or allow the surplus popu- 
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lation to take their exodus. In the former case he has 
more immediate, but in the latter more ultimate results. 
Circumstances can best determine which plan is pre- 
ferable. Only in the case of swarming we must take 
care to secure the young seceders in a hive as near the 
mother one as possible. In every National Church, and, 
indeed, in lesser commimities, similar seasons occur. If 
it be possible, it is most expedient for the State to 
enlarge the circumstantial restrictions or limits, yielding 
a little here and there, as any part may press too 
tightly j and it is no less desirable that the governing 
ecclesiastical authorities should render all arrangements 
as large and liberal as may be consistent with the main- 
tenance of essential Christianity. Should these simple 
suggestions be overlooked, either from obstinacy or 
ignorance, there will be a period of great uneasiness, 
contention for room, and protests against intrusion, 
tyranny, and such like ; till some fine May morning a 
large section of the working clergy will rush out in 
quest of larger accommodation, and either take posses- 
sion of some almost exhausted stock, or start anew on 
their own account. In the case of such secessions, it is 
highly desirable to provide a site at as little a distance 
from the parent stock as possible, in order that the 
advantages of the movement may not be transferred to 
other lands. It is true the Mother Church and the 
young brood in their own selected sanctuary may occa- 
sionally quarrel. This is inevitable. A straggler from 
the new place intrudes on the old ; so decided is the 
non-intrusion element, that the humblest and quietest 
seceder belonging to a recent swarm is summarily dis- 
missed, or, if very contumacious, murdered on the 
spot. 
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BEE HOUSE. 

The Bee house should be made of simple material, 
just sufficient to keep out the colds of winter and the 
heats of summer. Ornament is useless, sometimes in- 
jurious, never at least essential. The bees regard the 
interior alone as the scene of all that is pure, and 
neat, and beautiful. Should our churches be less so ? 
The King^s daughter is aU glorious within the house. A 
Christian temple is simply a place of worship and Chris- 
tian instruction ; and the less intricate it is within, and 
the simpler, provided it be tasteful, and in keeping with 
its grand significance, it is without the better in all 
respects. Bee houses should always look toward the 
south-east. The inmaties thus catch the first warm rays 
of the sun, and also escape his intensest heat, which is 
from twelve to four in the summer season. It matters 
very little whether churches be east, west, north, or 
south. Superstition has its rubric in this matter ; but 
the Protestant^s Rule of Faith lays down none. It is, 
however, very important that the hearts of the worship- 
pers should have an inclination eastward, looking for 
that blessed hope, the glorious appearing of Jesus 
Christ ; for to them that look for Him, the Sun of 
Righteousness will arise with healing under His wings. 
Toward Him our hearts should ever look. Him our 
aflfections should constantly foUow; He is light, and life, 
and under His warmth shall we make greatest progress 
in laying up treasures, which no wasp can invade, or break 
through and steal. Such is His position, that everv- 
where He may be seen by the believing eye of Christian 
love. Eastward or westward, high or low, we see Him. 
It is not the building, or the shape and substance of the 
building, that constitute its title to the name of Church. 
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The Church is made up of Kving stones ; it is the com- 
pany of the people of God ; the assembly of the heirs of 
glory. It is the Queen^s presence amid her councillors 
that constitutes the court. It is the Redeemer's 
presence amid His people that forms a Church. Let 
the inner be real, and the outer will be easily and beau- 
tifully adjusted. Without bees a bee hive is useless. 
Without truly converted men worshipping within, and 
adorning the truth without, the most beautiful cathedra 
is but a gigantic house, or rather a mausoleum. 

The Bee is eminently a day labourer. It is at work 
early in the morning, as early as sunrise, and never late 
at night. Its working day is not modelled after the 
long-hour system. It needs little light for storing, but 
it demands bright sunshine for labour. We too are, or 
should be, children of light. We should work while it 
is called to-day. Daylight our working hours, and our 
long evenings for reading, and storing mind and 
memory and heart, and even imagination, with the pre- 
■cious things of heaven and earth. 

APIARIAN POETRY. 

Some very beautiful stanzas have been written on 
bees, from the days of Virgil downwards : — 

Song op the Bees. 

" We watch for the light of the morn to break, 

And colour the grey, eastern sky 
With its blended lines of saffron and lake ; 
Then say to each other, Awake, awake. 
For our winter's honev is all to make. 

And our bread for a long supply. 



<( 



Then off we hie to the hill and dell. 
To the field, the wild wood, and bower ; 
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In the Columbine's horn we love to dwell. 
To search the balm in its odorous cell, 
The thyme, and the rosemary flower. 

" We seek for the bloom of the eglantine, 

The painted thistle and briar. 
And follow the course of the wandering vine, 
'Whether it trail on the earth supine. 
Or round the aspiring tree-top twine. 

And reach for a stage still higher. 

'' As each for the good of the whole is bent, 
■ And stores up its treasure for all ; 
We hope for an evening, with hearts content. 
For the vrinter of life, Avithout lament. 
That summer is gone with its hours misspent. 
And the harvest is past recall.^' 



" O'er thymy downs she bends her busy course. 
And many a stream allures her to its source ; 
'Tis noon, 'tis night, that eye so finely wrought. 
Beyond the search of sense, the soar of thought ; 
Now vainly seeks the scenes she left behind. 
Its orb so full, its vision so confined. 

" Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell ? 
Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell ? 
With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 
Of varied scents that charmed her as she flew ? 
Hail, memory, hail ; thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of being's glorious chain. 

" Thou cheerful bee, come, freely come. 
And travel round my woodbine bower ; 
Delight me with thy wandering hum. 
And rouse me from my musing hour. 
Oh, try no more these tedious fields. 
Come, taste the sweets my garden yields ; 
The treasures of each blooming mine. 
The bud, the blossom, all are tliine. 
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" And careless of the noontide heat, 
ril follow as thy ramble guides, 
To watch thee pause, and chafe thy feet. 
And sweep them o'er thy downy sides. 
Then in a flower-beU nestling Jie, 
And all thy envied ardour ply ; 
Then o'er the stem, though fair it grow, 
With touch rejecting, glance and go. 

" nature kind ! labourer wise. 

That roam*st along the summer ray, 
Glean'st every bliss thy life supplies. 

And meet*st prepared thy wintry day . 
Go, envied go — with crowded gates, 
The hive thy rich return awaits ; 
Bear home thy store in triumph gay, 
And shame each idler of the day. 

" So work the honey-bees ; 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach, 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king and officers of sorts. 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, mostly trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they, with merry march, bring home, 
To the tent royal of their emperor, 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum. 
Delivers o'er, to executors pale. 
The lazy, yawning drone." 
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